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FOREWORD 


HERE sheer unadulterated drama is con- 
cerned, nothing in the world of the theatre 
eclipses (and little equals) the programme 
offered all the year round in the law courts. Catering, 
too, for every taste, since there is boxed the entire com- 
pass—tragedy, spectacle, romance, and comedy, with, 
every now and again, a touch of roaring farce. Plot 
and passion ; lights as well as shadows ; no charge for 
admission; and always a gripping interest, from the 
preliminary overture to the fall of the final curtain. The 
mounting is perhaps on the sombre side. Still, one 
cannot have everything. 

When the inevitable missing links are filled up, such 
dramas often present a variety of human interest that 
would put the writer of the most ingenious “ thriller ”’ 
completely in the shade. Thus, they open the door of 
a curious, bizarre, and fantastic world ; they attract while 
they repel; and at the end some still unsolved riddle 
nearly always remains to leave one guessing. 

The collection assembled in the following chapters may 
be regarded as fairly representative. But, despite the 
verdicts delivered by the juries, problems are still left for 
solution. Consider, to begin with, the case of Daniel 
Dunglas Home and his séances. Was he the pure white 
flower of his supporters, or was he the pinchbeck humbug, 
the original of Browning’s “ Mr. Sludge, the Medium ” ? 
Nobody knows ; and, for that matter, nobody ever will 
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know, until ‘the spirits’ are sufficiently obliging to 
furnish the answer. 

Then, too, there is the curious affair in which Lady 
Twiss was involved. A veritable cause célébre of its 
period, and one that set mid-Victorian tongues wagging 
and whiskers quivering. Yet, although he wriggled 
through a convenient loophole, the honours were emphati- 
cally not with the blackguard who effected the social 
downfall of the woman he slandered and ruined the 
professional career of a distinguished member of the Bar. 
That he himself met with an untimely end was poor 
satisfaction. 

To turn to another subject. Literary criticism should 
(and some day, no doubt, will) be officially scheduled a 
dangerous occupation. This is because authors, as a 
class, are proverbially touchy and given to resent adverse 
opinion. The odd thing, however, about the business is 
that the authors who make a habit of instructing their 
solicitors to bring actions for damages are frequently 
those authors who have not scrupled to write very sharp 
things of their fellow craftsmen. Without going back to 
Byron, Cobbett, and Leigh Hunt, modern examples are 
furnished by the undignified squabbles of Thackeray and 
Yates, of Browning and FitzGerald, of Tennyson and 
Bulwer-Lytton, of Swinburne and Emerson, and of 
Whistler and Ruskin, etc. George Moore, too, who 
drove an acid pen himself, once received a challenge from 
“the Butterfly’; and, in much later days, Clement 
Scott called a reviewer a “rat,’”’ It is not, therefore, 
remarkable that, when the Examiner failed to appreciate 
his poetry, Robert Buchanan felt that the only thing to 
do was to “ have the law ”’ of his critic. He had it, but 
it did not do him much good. 

‘‘ Gold-digging ” is not a masculine preserve. The 
happenings in the law courts make it clear that the 
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industry also has a feminine appeal. Miss Mabel 
Wilberforce, however, in her réle of a Perkin Warbeck in 
petticoats, went a little too far, for she added perjury and 
false pretences to an attempt to separate a foolish old 
man from his cash. None the less, she should be allotted 
a measure of sympathy. If she had a cerebral twist, she 
had courage ; she had resource ; and she had imagina- 
tion; and, applied in legitimate directions, her gifts 
would have brought her to the front. 

The story of Miss Gladys Knowles and her mis- 
adventures offers a moral warning to maidens in search 
of romance. This is that Prince Charming is seldom to 
be met through the medium of a five shillings advertise- 
ment, and that Cupid’s messenger seldom conducts a 
reliable matrimonial bureau. Then, too, it is one thing 
to be awarded thumping damages for breach of promise, 
and quite another one to extract them from the Gay 
Lothario concerned. Still, in this particular case, the 
disappointed damsel was probably well rid of a very bad 
bargain. 

Although more than forty years have elapsed since its 
occurrence, the “‘ Ardlamont Mystery ”’ still remains a 
classic example of an unsolved crime. Thanks to Scots 
law, the accused man, Alfred Monson, saved his neck by 
a finding that could not have been returned under English 
procedure. There was suspicion, and there was circum- 
stantial evidence. But suspicion is not enough ; and the 
weakness of circumstantial evidence is that it cannot be 
examined and cross-examined. On the other hand, it 
cannot go into the witness-box and commit flat perjury. 
Still, all said and done, a verdict of “‘ not proven ”’ is an 
anomalous one. It would be much better to say straight 
out, “ Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” Hence, like 
that other foolish cliché, “the benefit of the doubt,” a 
verdict of “ not proven ”’ should be expunged from the 
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Statute Book. As Montagu Williams (who, despite his 
fondness for rhodomontade and fustian, sometimes talked 
sound sense) has said, “ There is no such thing as 
‘benefit of the doubt.’ An accused is presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty. If there should be a doubt 
in the minds of the jury, it follows that guilt has not been 
established. Therefore, the accused is, in the eyes of 
the law, innocent.” The labouring of such an obvious 
point should be unnecessary. 

‘““'The heart is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked ; who can know it ? ” was the sorrowful 
reflection of Jeremiah. If he were still with us, the 
Prophet would find full support for a similar ‘‘ lamenta- 
tion.” In the long bede-roll of nefariousness, the example 
that sent a Liverpool solicitor to penal servitude “‘ for the 
term of his natural life ” stands out with special promin- 
ence. It had all the facets—missing wills, unclaimed 
funds in Chancery, concocted certificates, bogus “ heir- 
looms,” forged pedigrees, a hint of blackmail, and, 
finally, a runaway marriage at Gretna Green—to secure 
this result. But it is questionable if more than a fringe 
of the conspiracy unravelled by the prosecution was 
plumbed, for it was admitted that another twelve counts 
could have been added to the indictment. 

The stage is set; the cast engaged. Ring up the 
curtain on 
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DRAMAS OF THE LAW 


THE DEBUNKING OF DANIEL 


I 


T was in the year 1833 that Daniel Dunglas Home 
| was born at Currie, a small mining village on the 

outskirts of Edinburgh. He is said to have had 
good blood in his veins, for there is a theory that his 
father was a natural son of the 1oth Earl of Home. 
This, however, has also been denied. Still, according to 
Conan Doyle, ‘‘ he was a man who inherited elegance of 
figure, delicacy of feature, sensitiveness of disposition and 
luxury of taste from whatever source he sprang. But 
for his psychic powers, and the earnestness which they 
introduced into his complex character, he might have 
been taken as the very type of the aristocratic younger son 
who inherits the tendencies, but not the wealth, of his 
forbears.”’ 

Be this as it may, it is significant that Home himself 
never mentioned his father. Also that, until he learned 
of the existence of the Earl of Home, he called himself 
Hume. 

At the tender age of nine, young Daniel was adopted 
by an aunt, Mrs. Cook, and taken by her to America, 
where he passed his boyhood on a farm in Connecticut. 
His earliest assumption of ability to get into touch with 
the ‘‘ spirit world ’’ occurred when he was only twelve. 
He announced that he had received a telepathic warning 
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of the death, in a distant town, of a schoolboy friend, 
and reported this to his aunt a couple of days before a 
corroborative letter arrived through the more prosaic 
medium of the post. 

The next thing that happened to ruffle the tranquillity 
of the Cook household was that mysterious rappings were 
constantly being heard, while pictures fell off the walls 
and tables and chairs shifted their positions without 
visible agency. When Daniel said that this was the work 
of “‘ the spirits,’’ Mrs. Cook summoned the help of the 
Church to deal with them. In order to make a good job 
of it, and to avoid any suspicion of prejudice, she called 
in for the purpose a Baptist, a Congregationalist, a 
Methodist, and a Wesleyan. But, despite the resulting 
volume of prayer that arose, the raps grew louder and 
more frequent. ‘Thereupon, Mrs. Cook’s faith was 
shaken. Not believing their origin to be supernatural, 
she taxed her nephew with responsibility for the mys- 
terious noises, and turned him out of the house neck 
and crop, with instructions to “ get some respectable 
job.” 

Daniel was hurt at this attitude. ‘“ My honour,” he 
remarked sadly, “ was questioned, my pride wounded, 
my worldly prospects blighted. The Congregationalist 
minister would not enter into the subject, saying he saw 
no reason why a pure-minded boy should be persecuted 
for what he was not responsible, and: the Methodist was 
so unkind—attributing it to the Devil and treating me as 
a lost sheep—that I derived no comfort from him.” 

The springs of his aunt’s sympathy had withered, and 
her discredited nephew, brought up to no employ- 
ment, had to face the world as best he could. Still, he 
soon fell on his feet, and found another and more sym- 
pathetic family with whom he lived for some years. 
During this period he developed his mediumship and 
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attracted a large following. Naturally enough, there 
were whispers in various quarters that all was not quite 
as it should be and that some of the “‘ manifestations ”’ 
owed their origin to human rather than to “ spirit ”’ 
hands. Nothing daunted, he invited a number of men 
of acknowledged position to test his powers. The 
challenge was accepted; and among those to examine 
his claims were a bishop, a judge of the supreme court, 
a Harvard professor, and a poet. The quartet gave him a 
clean bill. The fact that they themselves were pronounced 
spiritualists may have had something to do with it. ‘ We 
know,” they declared in a long memorandum, “ that we 
were not imposed upon nor deceived.’”’ But they were 
certainly given good value. Thus, tables and chairs 
jumped about like cats on hot bricks; unseen hands 
shook tambourines above heads; ghostly figures were 
materialised; and messages from the departed were 
spelled out by raps. Nobody could ask for more. As 
was to be expected, somebody (vaguely described as “ an 
Episcopal bishop ’’) sent the wonder-worker a letter, 
telling him: “You have the pleasant assurance of 
having been the instrument of conveying incalculable 
joy and comfort to the hearts of many people; in the 
case of sorrow you have altered the entire aspect of their 
existence ; and you have made dwelling places light that 
were formerly dark.’’ A distinct achievement. It at 
once put the newcomer on a level with the longer 
established Davenport Brothers and the Fox Sisters, 
whose humbug and hanky-panky had not yet risen to 
such heights. 

After this exhibition of his gifts, three separate careers 
were offered Daniel Home, then a penniless and un- 
employed youth. One was that he should become a 
clergyman ; another that he should study medicine ; and 
another that he should be adopted by a wealthy and 
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childless couple. Each career was refused. Deciding 
that his special powers were “‘ God-given,” he resolved 
to conduct séances regularly, and, from an amateur one, 
to become a professional medium. 


2 


It was in the spring of 1855 that, “‘ persuaded by his 
spirit friends ” (who furnished him with the necessary 
passage money), Daniel Home left America, to try 
his luck in England. ‘‘ His character,” says Conan 
Doyle, ‘‘had already taken on those emotional and 
religious traits which distinguished it, and he has recorded 
how, before Janding, he rushed down to his cabin and 
fell upon his knees in prayer.’’ That he wanted some 
sort of help was obvious, for his fellow-passengers were 
not markedly sympathetic. ‘‘ My abnormal gifts,” he 
says in his reminiscences, ‘‘ made a few look with pity 
on me as a poor deluded being, only devil-sent to lure 
souls to destruction, while others were not chary in 
treating me as a base impostor.” 

But this inferiority-complex was soon dropped. On 
arriving in London, the newcomer took up his quarters 
at Cox’s Hotel in Jermyn Street. He went there because 
Mr. Cox, the proprietor, happened himself to be an 
ardent spiritualist and was prepared to offer hospitality. 
Boniface made him welcome, and, anxious to shine in 
his reflected glory, invited Lord Brougham and Sir 
David Brewster to ‘‘ come. and see for themselves ” the 
marvels his guest promised. As Brougham was then 
just on 80 and Brewster was 75, their reasoning faculties 
were perhaps a little dulled. Still, they duly came and 
saw and certainly appear to have been conquered. At 
any rate, Brewster sent his sister an account of a séance 
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at which, he said, a table tilted in the air, a bell rang 
while lying on the carpet, an accordion burst into music 
without being touched, and raps were repeatedly heard. 
“ We could,” he declared, “ give no explanation.” Some 
time afterwards, however, thinking he had been a little 
precipitate in his first opinion, he advanced another one. 
It was a démenti, with the sting in the final paragraph : 

“Were Mr. Home to assume the character of the 
Wizard of the West, I would enjoy his exhibition as much 
as that of other conjurers; but when he pretends to 
possess the power of introducing among the feet of his 
audience the spirits of the dead, of bringing them into 
physical communication with their dearest relatives, and 
of revealing the secrets of the grave, he insults religion 
and common sense, and tampers with the most sacred 
feelings of his victims.” 

This change of front upset the Spectator. ‘‘ 'The hero 
of science,’’ remarked that journal austerely, ‘“‘ does not 
acquit himself as one could wish or expect.” Daniel, too, 
felt injured. “ There are,” he wrote, “ few matters in 
which Sir David Brewster has come before the public 
which have brought more shame upon him than his 
conduct and assertions on this occasion, in which he 
has manifested not only a disregard for truth, but also a 
disloyalty to scientific observation and to his own eyesight 
and natural faculties.” 

Lord Brougham, more sensible, said nothing on the 
subject of the Jermyn Street séance. ‘‘ I have some reason 
to complain,” was Home’s acid comment, “ that his 
Lordship preferred sacrificing me to his desire not to 
immolate his friend, since his silence was by many 
misconstrued to my disadvantage.” 

When the worthy Mr. Cox, feeling, doubtless, that, 
since he had arranged the sitting, his own bona fides were 
questioned, expostulated with Sir David, he got small 
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satisfaction. ‘‘I admit,” was the answer, ‘“‘ that both 
Lord Brougham and myself were puzzled with Mr. 
Home’s performances and could not account for them. 
Neither of us pretend to be expounders of conundrums, 
whether verbal or mechanical; but if we had been per- 
mitted to take a peep beneath the drapery of Mr. Cox’s 
table, we would have been spared the mortification of this 
confession. . . . It is not true that the accordion played 
an air when in Lord Brougham’s hand. It merely 
squeaked. When all our hands were upon the table, 
noises were heard, rappings in abundance. This result 
I do not pretend to explain. But, rather than believe that 
spirits made the noise, I will conjecture that the raps were 
produced by Mr. Home’s toes ; and, rather than believe 
that spirits raised the table, I will conjecture that it was 
done by the agency of Mr. Home’s feet, which were 
always below it.” 

If Sir David Brewster thought very little of Daniel 
Home, Home for his part thought very little of Brewster. 
“‘ His entire conduct, subsequent to the sittings,” he 
declared, ‘‘ was not only dishonest, but childish and 
altogether unworthy of such reputation as he has 
acquired.” 

But this little set-back did the wonder-worker no great 
damage. His time, he says, was ‘fully occupied in 
giving séances to anxious enquirers of all ranks and 
classes, from the peer to the artisan, and hundreds had 
their wishes gratified.”” ‘The new medium was emphati- 
cally “‘ the thing.” All Mayfair wanted to consult him ; 
his post-bag swelled; and a dozen carriages waited at 
his door every afternoon. 

Various descriptions have been given of Home’s per- 
sonal appearance at this period. “ Slim and well built,”’ 
was the verdict of Princess Pauline Metternich, “ in his 
dress suit and white tie, he looked like a gentleman of the 
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highest social standing. His face was attractive in its 
expression of gentle melancholy.” George Augustus 
Sala, however, has it that he was a “‘ dark-complexioned 
man with quick-shifting eyes, curly black hair, and a nose 
which seemed to vouch for a purely Caucasian descent ae 
and, according to Thomas Adolphus Trollope, he was 
rather tall, with a loosely put together figure, red hair, 
a sensual mouth, lanky cheeks, and that sort of complexion 
which is often found in individuals of a phthisical 
diathesis.”’ 
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Home’s next séances were held at Ealing, in the house 
of a Mr. Rymer, a wealthy solicitor from Australia. 
Among those attending them were Bulwer-Lytton, 
Robert Browning and his wife, and Anthony Trollope 
with his brother Thomas. Although (when the lamps 
were extinguished) an accordion played ‘‘ Home Sweet 
Home ” under a table, and invisible hands deposited a 
wreath of immortels on the brow of Mrs. Browning, all 
was not harmony. Scepticism raised its ugly head. A 
curate thundered in the local pulpit, declaring that the 
‘manifestations ” were of ‘‘ Satanic” origin; and 
Browning lampooned the giver of the séance as ‘‘ Mr. 
Sludge, the Medium ”’ in seventy pages of rugged verse. 
A sample ran : 


Now, don’t, sir! Don’t expose me ! 
Just this once ! 
This was the first and only time, I’ll swear— 
Look at me—see, I kneel—the only time, 
I swear, I ever cheated .. . 
Now for it, then! Will you believe me, though ? 
You’ve heard what I confess ; I don’t unsay 
A single word ; I cheated when I could, 
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Rapped with my toe-joints, set sham hands at work, 
Wrote down names weak in sympathetic ink, 
Rubbed odic lights, with ends of phosphor-match, 
And all the rest. 


It was not pleasant to be called ‘‘ Mr. Sludge.” 
Naturally enough, Daniel registered annoyance. This 
effort, he said, was a “ gross attack on spiritualism. Some 
of the lines are equal to those of the poet Close, others 
suggest the licentiousness of Don Juan.” 

But while Browning dubbed the “ manifestations ”’ 
nothing more than ‘‘ melancholy stuff,” Home’s cham- 
pions were indignant. ‘‘ Browning,” is Conan Doyle’s 
comment, “ wrote a long poem—if such doggerel can be 
called poetry—to describe an exposure which had never 
taken place’; and in the Spiritual Magazine the “‘ Mr. 
Sludge ” production was dismissed as ‘‘ribald non- 
sense.”’ Still, having a forgiving nature, the next time 
they met the medium offered to shake hands with his 
critic. The gesture was ignored. The business at Ealing 
had obviously upset him. ‘“‘ His face,’ says Daniel, 
‘was pallid with rage, and his movements, as he swayed 
backwards and forwards in his chair, were like those of 
amaniac.”’ After this, it is not remarkable to find Home 
adding, “‘I found it desirable to change the climate of 
England for that of Italy in the autumn.” 

The choice was not a very happy one, as, by conduct- 
ing séances there, he got into trouble with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who held that he was poaching on their 
preserves. He was also subjected to financial embarrass- 
ment. Unlike the trusting Mr. Cox, of Jermyn Street, 
the Italian Bonifaces wanted their bills settled in hard 
cash, and not in soft promises; and ‘‘ My friends in 
England,” he says, ‘‘ having their credulity imposed 
upon by scandalmongers, and thinking me to be leading 
a most dissolute life, refused to send me even the 
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money of my own which had been entrusted to their 
care.” 

Wanting to impress his public, Home wrote a some- 
what florid account of the fashion in which he had 
demolished the scepticism of Trollope : 

“ When the chords of his spirit vibrated in unison with 
the celestial harmonies that ushered in the birth of faith 
through the shadows of his old belief, the result was too 
much for his stoicism, and tears of holy joy coursed down 
his manly cheeks.” 

Trollope’s own version, however, was a little different : 

‘* The impression left on my mind by my lifelong inter- 
course with him [Home] was a disagreeable one of 
doubt and perplexity. I was not left with the con- 
viction that he was an altogether trustworthy and sincere 
man.” 

Shaking the unsympathetic dust of Italy from his feet, 
Home next betook himself to Paris. His coming among 
them fluttered the boulevardiers; and the journalists 
filled columns with descriptions of his powers. 

“One day,” writes Princess Pauline Metternich, 
‘there was announced the arrival of a noted spiritualist, 
a man who disdained the parlour tricks performed by 
ordinary mortals, one who professed to belong to the 
select band of ‘ great mediums,’ and in all seriousness 
promised to bring those who took an interest in the 
subject into communication with the host of spirits 
floating through space. This was Daniel Dunglas Home. 
As he knew that the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugénie, with the Duchesse de Montebello, took an 
interest in the supernatural, he sought and obtained the 
honour of being allowed to introduce himself to their 
Majesties and to ‘ bring them into communication with 
the departed.’ The séance at the Tuileries created a 
great sensation ; and the Emperor and Empress, as well 
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as their entourage, never ceased to wonder at the 
phenomena they were privileged to witness.”’ 

The “‘ phenomena ” were certainly out of the common. 
Thus, messages from the next world were rapped by the 
dozen ; heavy pieces of furniture rocked and swayed ; 
‘spirit hands ’”’ hovered above aristocratic heads in the 
darkness and administered unexpected pinches and 
nudges; tambourines tinkled; and chairs wobbled 
across the room. Learned professors from the Sorbonne 
could give no adequate solution; and electricians and 
engineers, accustomed to unmasking the hanky-panky of 
conjurers, acknowledged themselves defeated. 

It was by Princess Caroline Murat that the miracle- 
worker was introduced to the exalted atmosphere of the 
Tuileries. ‘‘ There,’’ she says, ‘‘ he was in high favour. 
Long evenings were spent listening to the spirits he 
evoked and witnessing the wonderful things they did. 
To tell you all I heard and saw would be impossible. I 
will only say that one so impressionable, so impulsive as 
the Empress could not fail to be deeply moved and pain- 
fully excited. This power, which Mr. Home certainly 
had, gained such an influence at Court; he worked so 
skilfully on the feelings of the Empress; he evoked 
for her the past, the present, and the future in such a 
terribly convincing way that the Ministers at a Cabinet 
meeting requested that he should be required to leave 
France.” 

‘* As may well be imagined,” adds the Princess, “ the 
séances at the Tuileries aroused widespread curiosity, 
and everybody wanted to.see Home. He lived in such 
style, however, that it was impossible to send for him 
as if he had been a professional entertainer. One 
had to approach him through the agency of a third 
person.” 

There appears to have been money in mediumship, for 
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it is on record that the Union Club of Paris offered him a 
fee of 2000 fcs to conduct a séance. A lofty note was 
struck, ‘I have been sent,” they were informed, “ on 
a mission to demonstrate immortality. I have never 
accepted payment for it, and I never will.” But, if he 
declined cash, Daniel was not so particular in respect of 
tributes in kind, “‘ for,’”’ says a chronicler, ‘‘ he has been 
presented with diamond, ruby, and emerald rings, pins, 
chains, and gold cups, etc., the heart offerings of the 
noble and the wealthy.” 

The American journalists in Paris had a good deal to 
say about him, and sent long despatches across the 
Atlantic to their editors. ‘‘ Home, the table-turner and 
magnetiser,” wrote one of them, ‘‘has been offered 
marriage by a lady of fabulous wealth, but has refused 
her’’; and a second declared, ‘‘ He has predicted that 
M. Alexandre Dumas would live to the age of 113 years 
and would then be killed in a duel.”” There were also 
references to his discredit. Thus, the New York Herald 
readers were solemnly informed that he “ has embezzled 
£30,000 and is in the Mazas prison.” 

On leaving France, Home thought he would try his 
luck with the Unspeakable Turk. But, just as he was 
on the point of starting for Constantinople, his friends, 
the “ spirits,” rapped out a message advising him to go 
to St. Petersburg instead. ‘There, in August, 1858, he 
married a Russian lady, Mlle de Kroll, a daughter of the 
Czar’s aide-de-camp, and the possessor of a snug fortune. 
With his bride, he then returned to London, and held a 
number of séances. ‘“‘ Manifestations ’’ also occurred in 
a brewery which he visited. The sceptics suggested that 
a distillery would have produced even better results. 
Such sneers, however, had no effect on their subject. 
“*T have,” he said, “ the patronage of the upper ranks of 
society.” ‘This was not an empty boast, for the list of his 
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sitters included Lord Dufferin, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton, the Duchess of Somerset, and 
the Marchioness of Salisbury, together with Sir Edwin 
Landseer and Laurence Oliphant. As, however, Land- 
seer was mentally afflicted at this date, and Oliphant was 
suffering from religious mania, their championship was 
not of very much value. A Russian visitor, Count 
Alexis Tolstoy, was much impressed by the fact that the 
company in which he found himself included ‘“ three 
lords’; and a Liverpool solicitor says that he “ sat with 
two baronets and a Member of Parliament.” The 
gathering were in luck, for, among other wonders, “‘ they 
saw Mr. Home levitated above their heads.” But, as all 
the lights were extinguished, how on earth they managed 
to see this curious happening is not very clear. Still, 
people will always accept as gospel what they want to 
accept. Popular credulity is limitless. ‘Theodore Hook, 
it will be remembered, once held up the traffic in 
Trafalgar Square by telling the crowd that the lion on 
the top of Northumberland House was wagging its tail. 
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The table-turning and levitating business, as practised 
by Daniel Home, upset Newton’s law of gravity. It also 
upset the scientific mind of Professor Faraday. He had 
a poor opinion of mediums and their pranks. ‘ It would,”’ 
he wrote, in response to a letter on the subject, “ be a 
condescension on my part.to pay any more attention to 
them.” When, however, he did offer to investigate 
“under prescribed conditions,” -the offer was declared 
to be “insulting.”’ ‘‘ Yet, how else,” asked an enquirer, 
“could he have been expected to meet a spirit-rapper 
than the one in which the philosopher proposed to 
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Novelist at a séance. 
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meet the quack?” The conundrum remained un- 
answered. 

When, more obliging, Tyndall joined a séance, and, as 
a preliminary test, demanded that the spirits should 
reveal his occupation, they (confounding him, perhaps, 
with Tennyson) declared that he was a “‘ poet” ; and when 
he “looked under the table, to discover the possible 
source of the raps, the ‘ dear spirits ’ became dumb dogs, 
and it was not until I regained my chair that they resumed 
their loquacity.” Home adopted a lofty attitude. “I 
will wait,” he announced, “‘ until this inquirer approaches 
the subject in a more humble frame of mind.” ‘Tyndall 
kept him waiting. 

Notwithstanding this little set-back, Home was given 
a useful fillip by the publication in the Cornhill of an 
article, “‘ Stranger than Fiction.”” This, written by “ an 
eminent literary friend,” one Robert Bell, offered a 
remarkable account of a séance conducted by Home, 
where “an accordion, which we supposed to be on the 
ground, played without hands. We listened with sus- 
pended breath.”’ Although the trusting Mr. Bell insisted 
that “‘ the circumstances precluded all suspicion of con- 
federacy or trickery,” he was candid enough to admit 
that the room where this happened was “in utter 
darkness.” 

As Thackeray was responsible for what appeared in 
the Cornhill, this contribution received a good deal of 
attention. It was even declared to have “ roused 
paroxysms of terror among journalists.” The editor of 
Once a Week, however, thought very little of it. His 
somewhat unflattering theory was that the ‘‘ manifesta- 
tions’ which had astonished the worthy Mr. Bell and 
his friends owed their origin to such mundane objects 
as “a pair of lazy tongs and a mouth organ, combined 
with much assurance and ventriloquism.” There 
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were also some acid criticisms in the columns of 
Punch : 
A SPIRITUAL CALLING 


‘“‘ A Mr. Hume professes to have the power of calling 
spirits from the vasty deep, and shallow-minded persons 
put belief in his profession. As profession is not always 
accompanied by practice, it would be well if they would 
look a little deeper into the matter, for it may possibly 
turn out that they are beg Hume-bugged.”’ 


Such opinions, however, could not upset the popularity 
of the séances; and among the freshcomers privileged 
to attend them were a mountebank cleric, the Rev. J. M. 
Bellew, John Bright and Ruskin. Beyond observing that 
he “‘ found the manifestations very wonderful,” Bright 
would not commit himself, and Ruskin was similarly 
guarded. It was with the ladies that Home had much 
more success. They would not hear a whisper against 
him, and to them he was “ Dear Dan.”’ Prominent among 
his warmest champions were the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, Lady Dunsany, Lady 
Shelley, and Mrs. C. 8S. Hall. He was also supported by 
Mrs. Milner Gibson, but not by her husband. He, as it 
happened, repudiated the sittings that were held at his 
house. 

Embarrassing incidents sometimes occurred, especially 
when “spirit hands” got busy. Thus, on one such 
occasion, “‘a young married lady cried out, with a little 
feminine shriek, ‘Oh, somebody is touching me under 
my clothes! ’”’ But worse followed, for “ another lady 
had her dress pulled up.” Still, the chronicler naively 
adds, “‘ all the sitters were delighted.” 

About this period the gifted Daniel blossomed into 
authorship, and published a volume, Incidents in my Life. 
Dr. Robert Chambers, who was responsible for an intro- 
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ductory puff, offered him a handsome bouquet, describing 
him as “a man of religious turn of mind, pure-hearted 
and unworldly,” and his “‘ phenomena ”’ of an “‘ elevated 
character.”’ 

The Atheneum fell on the work like a sack of coals. 
‘This impudent and foolish book criticises itself... . 
Mr. Home has gained a competence by his ghastly shows. 
Rings, purses (not empty), and other presents more solid 
have been showered on him as thickly as the slippers 
with which devout ladies glorify their favourite clergy- 
men. From first to last there is not a statement in the 
book so presented as to warrant a sensible man in paying 
attention to it.”” Nor did William Tinsley, who published 
a second edition (when the original] publisher, threatened 
with an action for libel, had dropped it), think very much 
of the author. “I had,” he says, “ several visits from 
the wily gentleman, but I did not discuss his semi- 
conjuring humbug.” 

During the latter part of 1863 Home made another 
professional trip to Italy. There, the ‘spirits ”’ played 
him a scurvy trick, for they neglected to warn him that 
trouble was ahead ; and in the following January he was 
expelled as a ‘‘sorcerer.”’ A medieval touch, this. 
Endeavouring to turn it to advantage, he had a question 
asked in Downing Street. To his annoyance, however, 
the Foreign Office declined to interfere; and when he 
wrote to Lord Palmerston, he received an ‘“ unsatis- 
factory response ” from Earl Russell: ‘I am to state 
that his Lordship is not prepared to make any repre- 
sentation on the subject to the Roman Government.” 
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England being more sympathetic to mediums, Home 
returned to London; and, striking out a fresh line, in 
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February he lectured on the “‘ Pure and Glorious Truths 
of Spiritualism” to a “distinguished company” at 
Willis’s Rooms. There, says a reporter, “‘ with dainty 
white fingers he spread out his manuscript, displaying as 
he did so the neatest of wristbands, while on his left hand 
sparkled a lustrous diamond. The spirits could find no 
fault with the perfectly respectable appearance of their 
professional advocate.’ Daniel did not object to this 
description. It was good publicity. What, however, he 
did object to was “‘a disgraceful article in All the Year 
Round.” This, headed ‘‘ At Home with the Spirits,” 
refused to take the discourse seriously. The fact that he 
had to pay Ios. 6d. for admission seems to have upset the 
contributor. “The first part of the lecture,” he says, 
‘was very dull and heavy. Before it was exhausted, I 
counted fifteen members of the congregation who were 
asleep.”’ Still harping on the cost of admission, he added : 
“It was rather startling to hear Mr. Home disclaiming 
all mercenary motives, and declaring that he had never 
received, and never would receive, money for his work.”’ 

Another critic who attended on this occasion was 
‘“‘ Professor Anderson,’’ a conjurer, otherwise known as 
the ‘ Wizard of the North.” Something appears to have 
disturbed his equanimity, and he even went so far as to 
shout “ Swindle ! ”’ and ‘‘ Humbug ! ” during the course 
of the lecture. Home’s not very charitable explanation 
was that, “having visited the buffet too often, the 
Professor was in a condition which rendered him unfit 
to stand before a public meeting.’’ The unkindest cut, 
however, was administered by a second magician, a Mr. 
Addison, who not only did everything that the spiritualists 
did, but actually showed the audience how he did it. As 
this was clearly beyond a joke, the stewards dubbed him 
an “‘impostor ”’ and hustled him outside. 

In the early summer of 1866 Daniel deserted the lecture 
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platform for the stage. His début (in, appropriately 
enough, Tom Taylor’s clap-trap, Plot and Passton) was 
made at the Theatre Royal, Worcester, where, says a 
Birmingham critic, “the new actor was very warmly 
received.” But he did not stop long in the provinces, 
for he was anxious to show London his conception of 
Hamlet. According, however, to a letter written by 
Dickens to Thomas Trollope, London was not anxious 
to see It: 


“Mr. Home, after trying to come out as an actor, 
first at Fechter’s (where I had the honour of stopping 
him short) and then at the St. James’s Theatre under 
Miss Herbert (where he was twice announced, and each 
time very mysteriously disappeared from the bills) was 
announced at the little theatre in Dean Street, Soho, 
as a ‘ great attraction for one night only,’ to play last 
Monday. . . . It is like enough that even that striking 
business did not come off, for I believe the public to 
have found out the scoundrel; in which lively and 
sustaining hope this leaves me at present.”’ 


Having woo’ed “the boards ” unsuccessfully, Home 
hurried back to his first love. During his temporary 
absence, conditions among the London spiritualists and 
their followers had altered ; and, tired of being scattered 
among the suburbs, the principal rappers and table- 
turners were demanding a central rallying-point. Their 
acknowledged leader saw his chance, and promptly 
founded the “ Spiritual Atheneum ” in Sloane Street 
(where, by an odd coincidence, Cagliostro had once lived), 
with himself as resident and salaried secretary. Accord- 
ing to the prospectus, the purpose of the organisation was, 
‘‘ while promoting social intercourse among members, to 
aim at loftier and holier objects, to check the spread of 
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materialism and to extend the influence of Christianity.” 
An ambitious programme, and a distinct bargain for 
£5 5s.a year. The “ Council ” numbered fifteen, among 
whom were a captain of the Royal*Engineers from Wool- 
wich, a couple of barristers, a doctor, a novelist, and a 
clergyman. The subscribers certainly had their money’s 
worth, for, whenever they attended séances, tables and 
chairs jumped about the room, pinches and nudges were 
distributed by unseen hands, and the entire premises 
echoed with “ raps.”’ 

But, notwithstanding its flourishing start, the ‘‘ Spiritual 
Atheneum ”’ was not long for this troubled and sceptical 
world. Two adverse influences, which nobody had fore- 
seen, led to its doors being shut. One was that, despite 
the medical man on the council, the secretary’s health 
gave way, and the other was the hearing of a legal action 
that brought the institution into bad odour and even 
threatened it with eclipse. 
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In the autumn of 1866 a wealthy and childless widow, 
Mrs. Jane Lyon, 75 years of age, happened to ask a woman 
photographer to copy a portrait of her dead husband. 
Mrs. Sims, the lady of the lens, was a spiritualist. 
Anxious to secure a well-endowed recruit, she mentioned 
the Athenzum and suggested that Mrs. Lyon should 
become a member. Falling in with the suggestion, Mrs. 
Lyon hurried off to Sloane Street and there had an inter- 
view with the secretary. The chance visit was made at 
an opportune moment, since, according to her own 
account, “‘raps ’? were immediately forthcoming in the 
secretarial sanctum. As the caller did not profess to 
understand them, they were interpreted by the expert, 


yah? 
Brat ® 





DANIEL DUNGLAS HOME 


““ Séances attended ! ” 
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who declared them to give the message, ‘‘ My beloved 
Jane, I am Charles, your dear husband. I am with you 
always, and I still love you, my precious darling.” 

Mrs. Lyon was so pleased with this assurance that she 
asked the gifted ambassador to come and see her at her 
lodgings. He came the next day. Apparently, the late 
Mr. Lyon came with him, for a second message (bearing 
a strong resemblance to the first one) was rapped out: 
‘My own beloved Jane. I am your own Charles, and I 
am full of happiness to be with you.” This gratified the 
until then disconsolate widow to such an extent that 
she drew a cheque for six years’ subscription to the 
Athenzum. 

The luxury of a post-mortem conversation with the 
departed cost money. Within a couple of days another 
message was delivered: ‘‘I love Daniel. He is to be 
our son.” Mrs. Lyon accepted the charge; and, in 
response to a delicate hint that such offspring required 
financial support, presented her new “son” with £50. 
Another communication promptly arrived from ‘the 
spirits,’’ going more into details. This was to the effect 
that while £50 was all very well, as far as it went, it did 
not go far enough. Just a week after their first meeting, 
accordingly, Mrs. Lyon, acting, as she said, on a “ spirit 
message,’’ transferred to Home’s bank account a sum of 
£24,000. This should have satisfied anybody. But it 
did not satisfy its recipient, for a couple of weeks later 
he extracted another £20. There was, however, no 
satisfying him, and he soon made a fresh move. Calling 
on the widow, he announced that he was “ going into a 
trance.”’ While in this condition, he dictated what pur- 
ported to be instructions from “the Beyond,” directing 
her to make a fresh will, leaving all her property to him- 
self. As a return, he was to assume, by deed-poll, the 
name of Home-Lyon. 
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Swallowing this as gospel, the widow sent a draft of 
this new will to a solicitor, nominated by the legatee. It 
is true that at first Home said he would consult his 
friends as to the propriety of accepting such bounty. 
They, he reported, registered “ unanimous approval.” 
One of them was Lady Dunsany, who expressed herself 
to this effect in a letter : 


“Dear Mr. Home-Lyon :—Can any joy be higher 
than that experienced in the prosperity of a friend 
whose life and conduct may prove of the first benefit 
to his fellow-men? I think none; and, in this won- 
derful Providence over you, my dear young friend, the 
joy of those who have been so anxious for your welfare 
warms and expands the heart with reverence towards 
your benefactress. I was disabled by illness from 
calling upon her the day after I saw you, but I pre- 
sented myself yesterday, was received very cordially, 
and can only add that I think you the most fortunate 
of fortunate youths in becoming an object of loving 
interest to so sensible and amiable a lady as Mrs. Lyon.” 


It might have been imagined that the substantial 
largesse he had already obtained would have contented 
any medium. Yet it did not content this one, for he told 
Mrs. Lyon that her husband’s “ spirit ’’ said that he was 
to have another {6000 as a “‘ birthday gift.” He got it. 
The cash-complex developed, and he unblushingly 
demanded another £30,000 in cash. Mrs. Lyon was 
sufficiently accommodating to let him have it. Having 
done so, however, she appeared to have recovered her 
senses, for in June, 1867, she demanded its return. “I 
have made up my mind,” she said when she saw him, 
“to expose the whole business. You have surrounded 
me with a set of people I now know to be a gang of 
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swindlers.’’ Daniel’s reaction to this change of front was 
to declare that he was “‘ dumbfounded, but would consult 
his friends.”” Helpful friends, since they were, he said, 
‘‘ unanimous ”’ that he should stick to the money. Still, 
he did offer to return a portion of it, “ on condition that 
the charges against his honour were dropped.” Mrs. 
Lyon refused, point blank, to do anything of the sort, 
and wrote him a strong letter to this effect. 

Daniel had a forgiving nature. Instead of nursing 
resentment, he sat down and wrote in filial fashion : 


June 12. 


‘My darling Mother: I hope you are quite well 
this morning. Your affectionate son, D. H. Lyon.” 


As this elicited no response, he wrote again. But this 
time he changed his tone, for he now flatly refused to 
return the £30,000. Still, he ended up with the pious 
hope that “‘ God and his good angels will bless and guard 
you.” 

A busy medium cannot be expected to think of every- 
thing. During his intercourse with the widow, Home had 
made a tactical error, and one from which the spirit world 
should have shielded him. This was to introduce to her 
a friend of his, Henry Gibson. This Mr. Gibson, how- 
ever, proved a false friend, and proceeded to cultivate 
Mrs. Lyon for his own purposes. According to Daniel, 
he ‘‘ poisoned her mind against him.’”’ Perhaps he did, 
for it was at his suggestion that she instructed her own 
solicitors to file a suit in Chancery ; and, hearing that he 
was about to leave England, secured a writ of ne exeat 
regno and had him arrested. 

The affidavit prepared by Mrs. Lyon contained twenty- 
three separate clauses. ‘‘ Upon reflection,” was the last 
one, “I have become convinced that I have, in the 
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several transactions herein referred to, been altogether 
imposed upon by, and made the dupe of, the said 
defendant, Daniel Dunglas Home, and have been the 
victim of gross and wilful imposition.” 

Home’s answer ran to greater length, for there were 
159 paragraphs in it. He flatly repudiated every count. 
According to him, Mrs. Lyon was an ambitious woman 
of obscure birth, who had a “ relish for his aristocratic 
connection ”’; that she, first, wanted to marry him, and 
then to adopt him; that he had changed his name to 
please her ; that he had never called up the spirit of her 
dead husband; that such money as she had given him 
had been a free gift ; that it was ‘‘ infamously false ’’ that 
he had induced her to make a will in his favour; that 
she had declared to friends of his that she had not been 
influenced by him; and that one of his friends had 
“advised her to consult a doctor, to discover if she was 
in her right mind.” This rigmarole concluded with a 
characteristic flourish: “‘ I submit my case with confi- 
dence to the righteous judgment of the Court of Equity, 
being fully persuaded that here at least no prejudice will 
be allowed to obstruct me in the vindication of my own 
character, and of the honour of my friends who have 
been so wickedly and wantonly assailed.”’ 
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The case of Lyon v. Home was heard in April, 1868, 
before Vice-Chancellor Giffard, sitting without a jury. 
William James, Q.C., who appeared for Mrs. Lyon, 
explained that the oracle was delivered by means of raps, 
interpreted by the defendant. One such message, said 
to come from the spirit of his client’s departed spouse, 
was, ‘I love Daniel. He is to be your son.”’ 
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“What happened next ? ” enquired the judge. 

‘“‘ The table kicked up its legs in an ecstatic fashion, 
and the spirit continued, ‘ Do not say that the light of 
other days is gone. I am still with you.’ ” 

Mrs. Lyon, when cross-examined by Henry Matthews, 
Q.C., counsel for Home, declared that the money she had 
given him had been given in the belief that it was the 
wish of her dead husband, as communicated by “‘ spirit 
messages.”’ A letter written by the defendant was then 
read: ‘I am sure, dear mother, I shall be worthy of 
your love.”” Mrs. Lyon’s comment was, “I thought 
nothing of it. My husband wanted me to love Daniel, 
and I wanted to please my husband.” 

“Were you attached to Mr. Home? ”’ was the next 
question. 

** Certainly not.” 

‘Then why did you begin a letter to him, ‘ My darling 
son,’ and end it, ‘ Your affectionate and loving mother ?’”’ 

‘*T must have been under his influence. I must have 
been under a very strong influence, or I would not have 
done what I did, unless I was insane. I am not a fool 
or a mad woman, but I have acted as such.” 

Among the witnesses supporting Mrs. Lyon were her 
niece, Mrs. Fellows, and her landlady, Mrs. Pepper. The 
former said that when the defendant called one afternoon, 
she listened at the keyhole and heard him say, ‘“‘ Let us 
consult father,’’ and ‘‘ Write what I tell you ’’; and on 
another occasion she saw Mrs. Lyon in his bedroom. 

‘What was she doing there ?”’ enquired the judge, 
while the reporters scribbled “ Sensation ! ”’ 

‘ She was looking at some embroidered chemises with 
him.” 

A memorandum book, in which were recorded what 
purported to be a number of “ spirit messages ” from the 
plaintiff’s husband, had an entry in Home’s handwriting : 
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“1 will tell you when I want you to employ another 
medium. Daniel is the best medium on earth.” 

The interest increased when Home himself was 
examined. He cut rather a poor figure, and, says one 
report, ‘‘ submitted, with scarcely a feeble kick, to be 
turned inside out and exposed as the paltry trickster he 
was.” But it would have been difficult for anyone to 
stand up against the battery that counsel directed upon 


As a preliminary, it was suggested by James, Q.C., that 
he should produce specimen “ raps ’’ in the witness-box. 
When the invitation was declined, some embarrassing 
questions were put him. 

“Do you assert,” he was asked, “ that tables have been 
moved by the spirits, and that, helped by them, you have 
actually floated in the air?” 

“That is the case.” 

“Well, have any useful results been secured ? ”’ 

_ “Yes. They have convinced people of the immor- 
tality of the soul.” 

“But how do you ascertain the identity of any par- 
ticular spirit ? ”’ 

“* By its dress.” 

“Then there is a spirit of a dead person’s clothing ? ”’ 

This being an awkward problem to solve offhand, 
counsel went on to something else. In reply, Home 
protested that he had never attempted to influence Mrs. 
Lyon to make a will in his favour, and declared that her 
statements to the contrary effect were false. He was, he 
said, ‘‘much more under her influence than she was 
under his.”’ | 

What he characterised as a “‘ positively revolting sug- 
gestion ”’ was then read by Mrs. Lyon’s counsel. This was 
a passage from Home’s answering affidavit: “I solemnly 
believe that she turned against me, and resolved to heap 
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insults upon me, and, if possible, ruin my good name, 
because I would not accept any relations between us but 
those of mother and son.” 

Mr. James, however, did not have things quite all his 
own way, for Matthews, Q.C., was unprepared to let 
some of his contentions pass unchallenged. The plaintiff, 
he said, was a “ good business woman, and in a letter to 
the defendant had written, ‘I have the greatest satisfac- 
tion in presenting you with the sum of £24,000 as an 
entirely free gift.’’’ Although she had at first denied 
writing such a letter, she afterwards, when confronted 
with it, admitted having written it. She had also denied 
any affection for Home. Yet, her letters to him were 
full of endearing expressions. 

“Am I to understand,’”’ asked the astonished judge, 
when Home’s alleged powers were being enlarged upon, 
“‘that your client wants us to believe that he has been 
levitated by the spirits into the atmosphere above him ? ” 
Counsel declared that this was precisely what he did 
want him to understand. He was unable to do so, for 
his lordship clearly shared the opinion of Mr. Punch : 


Through realms Thaumaturgic the student may roam 
And not light on a worker of wonders like HOME ! 


When the Chancellor delivered his judgment, it was 
obvious that, if he did not think much of Daniel Home, 
he thought very little of Mrs. Lyon, who, “by her 
innumerable misstatements, had,’’ he said, “‘ embarrassed 
the Court and quite discredited her own testimony.’’ She 
was, he added, “ a silly and superstitious woman, dabbling 
in matters beyond her intelligence.’’ What, however, he 
had to consider were the merits of the case and the law 
applicable to it. ‘‘ As revealed by the evidence,” he 
announced, “ spiritualism is malicious nonsense; on the 
one hand, well calculated to delude the vain, the foolish, 
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and the superstitious ; and, on the other hand, to further 
the prospects of the needy adventurer.” ‘The gifts made 
by Mrs. Lyon were, he declared, “ fraudulent and void, 
and would have to be returned.” 

Public sympathy was not with the defendant. “ Mr. 
Home’s position,” observed a Sunday paper, “is an 
unenviable one. He was hissed as he left the Court, and 
followed by a large crowd, vehemently hooting him and 
raising cheers for Mrs. Lyon.” 
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Although he emerged from the Lyon’s den, Daniel was 
badly damaged in reputation. He added to this by 
refusing to lodge an appeal. But the decision was prob- 
ably a sound one, for no amount of sophistry could get 
over the fact that he had wheedled an old woman of 75 
out of a large sum of money. Still, his friends did their 
best to administer consolation. Sergeant Cox, for 
example, was emphatic that “there is no such thing as 
fair play in this wicked world’’; Monsignor Talbot 
advised him to “seek comfort in religion’; and a lady 
novelist declared that he had “‘ completely vindicated his 
character.” But there were others who took a different 
view, and a number of sly digs appeared in the Press. 
One such thrust was delivered by the Tomahawk : 


A SPIRITED ANNOUNCEMENT 


We understand that the following articles (the 
property of a gentleman retiring to Russia) will shortly 
be sold by auction : 

LoT 1 

A highly intelligent dinner-table, accustomed to 

drawing up wills, deeds of gift, etc. A most faithful 
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servant to its present owner, to whom it is very strongly 
attached. 
Lot 2 


A well-educated card-table, with patent electric 
hammer and wire complete. Can spell the most diffi- 
cult words correctly, and has some knowledge of the 
rudiments of French. Very rare specimen. 


Lot 3 


A poetical toilet-table, intimately acquainted with 
Oliver Cromwell, Titus Oates, and the late Queen 
Anne. Can draw, play upon the concertina, and pick 
a pocket without coming within the clutches of the law. 
No objection to travelling, although accustomed to 


Home ! 


Another acid comment, headed, “ Home, Sweet 
Home!” was published in the Mask : 


‘We understand that it is under consideration to 
appoint Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, the spiritualist, as 
interpreter to the Probate Court. His services in this 
position should prove invaluable to the cause of justice, 
as in the cases of disputed testaments, etc., he will be 
able to summon the spirits of the departed into the 


witness-box.”’ 


Having produced raps on the table often enough, 
mediums who know their business are not easily upset by 
raps on the knuckles. Le jour va passer, mais les badauds 
ne passerent pas, says Robert Macaire. Agreeing with this 
theory, Home continued his séances. But he had learned 
one lesson, and was more careful than formerly in 
deciding who should be allowed to witness them. 
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Among his “controls”? was that curious, flashing 
figure, Adah Isaacs Menken, who died in August, 1868. 
Lord Adare, a privileged visitor, was much impressed. 
“IT was,” he says, ‘‘ to all intents and purposes actually 
conversing with the dead; listening, talking, answering, 
and receiving answers from Menken. Home’s individu- 
ality was quite gone; he spoke as Menken, and we both 
spoke of him as a third person at a distance from us.” 
The lady’s conversation, however, was not very helpful, 
for all she had to say was “ Hallelujah! Praise the Lord!” 
Still, what certainly was characteristic of the departed was 
that ‘“‘she visited Mr. Home while he was in bed, 
where she took possession of him.” The Menken 
touch. 

Some years afterwards Lord Adare published a small 
volume, Experiences in Spiritualism with Mr. D. D. Home. 
This contained a detailed account of a number of séances 
he had attended between 1867 and 1869. The Times 
took this production somewhat seriously, and made it a 
peg on which to hang a long review : 

‘““A volume lying before us may serve to show how 
this folly has spread throughout society. . . . It consists 
of about 150 pages of reports of s¢ances, and was privately 
printed by a noble Earl who has lately passed beyond the 
House of Lords; beyond also, we trust, the spirit- 
peopled tables and chairs which in his lifetime he loved, 
not wisely but too well. In this book things more mar- 
vellous than any we have set down are circumstantially 
related, just as though they were ordinary, everyday 
matters of fact. We shall not fatigue the reader by 
quoting any of the accounts given; and no doubt he will 
take our word when we say that they range through every 
species of ‘manifestation,’ from prophesyings down- 
wards.” 

The most remarkable of the many remarkable happen- 
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ings here set forth was one in which the writer said that 
he himself saw Home floating through the air, in a 
horizontal position, seventy feet above the street level. 
‘It was so dark,” he naively adds, “ that I could not see 
how he was supported.” 

Lord Lindsay, another witness, also contributed an 
account of this curious business. It was, however, put 
together some time afterwards, when perhaps his memory 
was not very clear. Thus, he gives the date as Sunday, 
December 16, 1868, whereas Sunday happened to be the 
13th, and that “ the moon was shining full into the room,”’ 
when the evidence of the almanack is that the moon was 
not visible. Apart, too, from these discrepancies, he adds 
that the episode occurred in Victoria Street, when Lord 
Adare says it was in Buckingham Gate. 

A comment offered by Frank Podmore, in his Newer 
Spiritualism, is of interest : 

‘What, no doubt, happened was that Home, having 
noisily opened the window in the next room, slipped back 
under cover of darkness into the séance room, got behind 
the curtains, opened the window, and stepped on to the 
window-ledge.”’ 

This takes some swallowing. Still, it is at any rate as 
feasible as any other solution that has been advanced. 

In 1869 the London Dialectical Society, under the 
presidency of Sir John Lubbock, appointed a committee 
to enquire into the phenomena of the gifted Daniel and 
his colleagues. Sergeant Cox and Charles Bradlaugh 
were among the members, but Professor Huxley, follow- 
ing the earlier lead of Faraday and Tyndall, refused to 
join. “If,” he said, ‘‘ the phenomena really are genuine, 
they do not interest me.” After a year’s work, the com- 
mittee could not do more than report that further investi- 
gation was required. It was forthcoming, and in 1871 
Sir William Crookes wrote to Home: “ You need not 
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hesitate to quote me as one of your strongest supporters.” 
Later on, he added: ‘‘ To those who knew him, Home 
was one of the most lovable of men, and his genuineness 
and uprightness were beyond suspicion.” 

But this view did not pass unchallenged. “It is sig- 
nificant,” says Professor James Hyslop, ‘‘ that many years 
afterwards Sir William Crookes, in his presidential 
address before the Society for Psychical Research, con- 
fessed to the wish that he had studied the mental phe- 
nomena before he announced his conclusions. If he had 
done so he might have found the clue to his materialisa- 
tion phenomena.” Nor did the Quarterly Review think 
very much of the “ tests” he had conducted. “‘ We are 
assured,” it declared, ‘‘ on the highest authority that he 1s 
regarded among chemists as a specialist of specialists, 
being totally destitute of any knowledge of chemical 
philosophy, and utterly untrustworthy as to any inquiry 
which requires more than technical knowledge for its 
successful conduct.” 


9 


After these adventures (and misadventures) Daniel’s 
stock fell somewhat. “ Acting on medical advice,” he 
dropped spiritualism and appeared on the lecture 
platform in the provinces, where he gave a series of “‘ read- 
ings.” His repertoire consisted of extracts from Tenny- 
son and Edgar Allan Poe. He was obviously a success, 
for the Court Fournal declares: “‘Mr. D. D. Home 
caused a marked sensation, many of his audience being 
melted to tears’; and a feminine critic adds, ‘‘ We wept 
or laughed, and we thrilled with the passion of love, or 
grew fevered with the excitement of battle, as his 
wonderful spell was on us.” But the giving of “ readings ” 
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was only a temporary departure; and, when the list was 
completed, the table-turning and spirit-rapping activities 
were resumed. 

From 1870 onwards Daniel Dunglas Home made 
several trips abroad, combining, as was his custom, 
business with pleasure. In St. Petersburg, where he had 
many supporters, he conducted a number of séances, 
attended by carefully selected sitters, at the Winter Palace. 
While these were productive of abundant “ phenomena,” 
one held at the Academy of Science, before a committee 
of learned professors, was entirely negative in its results. 
Home’s explanation was that the savants were ‘‘ unsympa- 
thetic.”” Still, somebody else was sympathetic, for he 
married again in Russia, receiving as a wedding gift a 
valuable ring from the Czar Alexander II. Accompanied 
by his bride, he went on a long tour through France and 
Italy, where, among others, he met Mark Twain. His 
health breaking down, the doctors sent him to the 
Riviera and he settled at Nice. From there he returned 
to Paris, where, on June 21, 1886, he died of consumption 
in his fifty-third year. 

The world moves at such a pace that memories are 
short. Nor are they always sweet. The man who had 
long filled such a prominent niche in the public’s eye was 
soon forgotten. A London correspondent announced his 
death in a couple of lines as that of “A Mr. Douglas 
Home ”; and in an obituary paragraph he was dubbed 
“the so-called medium.” 

Naturally, there were other comments expressed. 
“Was Mr. Home,” says Pauline Metternich, “a man 
who could bring back the spirits of the departed, or was 
he a mere conjurer, mountebank, or mesmerist?” 
Opinions varied. Thus, while he was “Sludge, the 
Medium,” ‘Home, the Humbug,” and “ Caghiostro 
Redivivus ” to Browning and Dickens and Faraday, he 
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was all that could be desired to Lord Adare and Sir 
William Crookes. Perhaps, however, he was best summed 
up by Andrew Lang—‘“ Harold Skimpole, with a gift for 
divination.” 

All said and done, this is probably fairly near the mark. 


A CANCELLED “PRESENTATION ” 


I 
* ARCH 23, 1872. On this day,” says a gossip- 
ing paragraphist, “an extraordinary affair, 
which has been the subject of town-talk during 
several months past, was brought to an extraordinary con- 
clusion’; and, ‘‘ For intensity of development, rapidity 
of circulation, and the fashion in which it set eyes spark- 
ling and tongues wagging,” adds a second chronicler, 
“‘ there has been nothing to equal it for many a long day.” 

True enough. Still, considering all the circumstances 
of the case and the dramatic and unexpected manner of 
its ending, this was a somewhat mild way of putting it. 
The case thus referred to was an action for “‘ malicious 
and defamatory libel,’ in which the defendant was an 
obscure and down-at-heels solicitor and the joint plaintiffs 
were a distinguished Queen’s Counsel and his wife. 

Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., the husband of the second 
plaintiff, was born in 1809. ‘The son of a clergyman, at 
the age of seventeen, he went up to Oxford with a scholar- 
ship. His record there was brilliant, and he took honours 
in both classics and mathematics. Elected a fellow of 
University College, he was appointed one of the public 
examiners, and contributed to the transactions of the 
Ashmolean Society and other learned bodies. On going 
down with a good degree, he joined Lincoln’s Inn ; and, 
having kept his terms there, he was, in 1840, called to the 
Bar. He began his career as an advocate at Doctors’ 
Commons, the members of which were then restricted to 
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pleading in their own courts, the House of Lords, and 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

But while building up a big practice, Twiss did not 
sever his connection with Oxford, where for five years he 
held a chair of political economy, afterwards becoming 
Regius Professor of Civil Law. An accepted authority on 
the wider field of international law and its ramifications, 
he wrote a number of treatises and lectured at King’s 
College, London. In 1850 he was appointed a com- 
missioner to settle the boundary line between Canada 
and New Brunswick. He showed himself so well 
equipped for such work that, at the request of Lord 
Palmerston, he became a member of several other Govern- 
ment commissions, some of which have not even yet 
completed their labours. Among them were those dealing 
with the marriages of British subjects in the Colonies, the 
naturalisation of foreigners, and the internal affairs of 
Maynooth College. 

Where his strictly legal practice was concerned, Twiss, 
following his natural bent, specialised in the ecclesiastical 
courts. His success there was so pronounced that, within 
a dozen years of his call, he was made, first, Vicar-General 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, then, Chancellor 
of the diocese of London. This latter was a specially 
responsible post, involving, as it did, the unsavelling of 
knotty points touching church administration, th> keep- 
ing of Ritualistic curates in order, and the issuing, or 
withholding of marriage licences and faculties. 

When, in 1857, Doctors’ Commons, with its time-worn 
traditions and privileges, was swept away, the wills and 
marriage registers were removed to Somerset House, 
sharing cupboards there among the income-tax forms and 
dog-licences. T'wiss then transferred himself to the newly 
established Court of Probate and Divorce. During the 
same year he took silk and was elected a Bencher of his 
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Inn ; and in 1867 he received the honour of knighthood 
and was appointed Advocate-General to the Queen. 

The ball was at his feet. But it was not to stop there. 
Before another five years had passed, this brilliant career, 
which would normally have led to the highest judicial 
office—perhaps even to the Woolsack—was abruptly 
wrecked by sinister rumours involving the pre-marital 
reputation of Lady Twiss. 


2 


The marriage of Travers Twiss had taken place in 1862. 
A certain element of what was considered ‘‘ romance ” 
attached to it, for his bride, Mlle Marie Pharialde 
Rosalind Vanlynseele, was understood to be the mother- 
less daughter of a distinguished and wealthy Polish officer, 
General Count Raoul Vanlynseele. As her father’s 
‘‘ patriotism ’’ had driven him into exile from his native 
country, the girl was brought up by a guardian, M. Felix 
Jastreuski, living in Brussels. During a visit to London 
in 1859 she stopped with some English friends she had 
met in Belgium; and by them she was introduced to 
Dr. Twiss, as he then was. He found her attractive, 
well bred, and cultured; and his feeling towards her 
rapidly developed into something warmer. Having many 
interests in common, the warmth of their acquaintance 
increased with subsequent visits to London, where Mlle 
Vanlynseele shared a house with her old governess, a 
certain Madame Gelas. In 1862 she was living in 
Dresden. Dr. Twiss also went there. The permission of 
her father being obtained, he was accepted as a suitor ; 
and the wedding was solemnised by the chaplain of the 
British Legation in the month of August. 

After a brief honeymoon on the Continent, the newly 
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married pair returned to London, and settled down in 
Park Lane. Everything promised well. Dr. Twiss 
enjoyed a substantial income from his flourishing practice, 
and his bride had brought him a considerable dot. 
Impressed by her charm and varied accomplishments, 
she was made welcome everywhere. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London called on her ; 
and her dinner-parties and At Homes and receptions were 
thronged with distinguished guests, among whom might 
have been seen judges and diplomats and politicians, and 
the leading members of the artistic and musical worlds. 
Other social triumphs followed. She was presented to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, her sponsor being Lady 
Rutherford Alcock ; and, when her husband received his 
knighthood, she attended a Drawing-room at Buckingham 
Palace. 

But although everything, on the surface, seemed well 
with them, under it dark clouds were gathering. All 
unsuspected by their host of friends and acquaintances, 
the domestic happiness of Sir Travers and Lady Twiss 
was being jeopardised. 

The disturbing element was the attitude of a petti- 
fogging attorney, one Alexander Chaffers by name, who, 
before her marriage, had once done some trifling business 
on behalf of Lady Twiss, then Mlle Vanlynseele. 
Although his charges had been settled at the time, he 
submitted additional demands, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to several hundred pounds. Lady Twiss had the 
good sense to consult her husband ; and he, rather than 
have her embroiled in any dispute, paid {50 through his 
solicitors and was given a “‘ receipt in full.”” None the 
less, Chaffers made further claims upon Lady Twiss. 
When they were ignored, he adopted fresh tactics and 
wrote her a series of letters, assailing in the most 
scurrilous fashion imaginable her pre-nuptial character. 
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She had, he said, a “‘ past,” which, if revealed, would 
ruin herself and her husband; and added that he was 
** collecting evidence as to her early career.” 

Such threats being treated with contempt by their 
recipient, Chaffers’ next step was to serve Lady T'wiss 
with a writ for slander, claiming £3000 damages. When, 
however, service was accepted, and he was ordered by a 
judge to supply particulars, he elected to drop the action. 
But he was only holding his hand. The storm was to 
burst, and in a fashion which neither Lady Twiss nor 
anybody else had imagined. Professing to be “ con- 
science-stricken,”’ in the spring of 1871 Chaffers actually 
betook himself to Bow Street police-court and there made 
a statutory declaration, in which, among others, were the 
following astonishing assertions : 

“*T, Alexander Chaffers, of 89 York Road, Lambeth, 
Gentleman, do solemnly and sincerely declare as follows : 


1. ‘‘ I have for several years past been well acquainted 
with Sir Travers Twiss, Kt., of 19 Park Lane, 
Queen’s Advocate, and also with Dame Pharialde, 
his wife. 


2. “The said Travers Twiss was married to the 
said Pharialde Vanlynseele in August, 1862, at 
Dresden. 


3. ‘“ The said Pharialde Vanlynseele is a native of 
Belgium, and resided in London for several years 
previous to 1862, and always went under the name 
of Marie Gelas. In April, 1859, the said Marie 
Gelas was in lodgings at 12 Upper Berkeley Street, 
and continued to live there until September, 1859, 
when she took a house in South Street, Thurlow 
Square. In 1860 she took another house in 
Neville Terrace, Brompton, where she lived until 
March, 1862. 


IO. 
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. “ My first acquaintance with the said Marie Gelas 


was on Friday, April 15, 1859, when I spoke to her 
in Regent Street between 9 and 10 p.m., and 
accompanied her to her lodgings in Upper Berkeley 
Street, where I remained with her a couple of hours 
and gave her a sovereign. 


. “IT subsequently visited the said Marie Gelas very 


frequently, and constantly passed the whole night 
with her. 


. “In the summer of 1859 I frequently saw the said 


Marie Gelas at Cremorne Gardens, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes in company with another 
foreign prostitute. 


. “On August 18, 1859 the said Marie Gelas 


informed me of her intimacy with the said Travers 
Twiss ; and on August 27, 1859, she informed me 
that he had agreed to keep her as his mistress, and 
to allow her £5 a week. 


. ““T have frequently seen the said Marie Gelas at 


the Argyll Rooms, at different music-halls in the 
Haymarket, and at the Holborn Casino. On one 
occasion I saw her dancing at the Holborn Casino 
with her hair hanging down her back; and so 
misconducting herself that the master of the 
ceremonies was obliged to speak to her. 


. ‘“ The said Travers Twiss regularly visited the said 


Marie Gelas, and kept her as his mistress from 
August, 1859, to March, 1862. In March, 1862, 
he sent her to Dresden, where it was arranged she 
was to remain until the following August, when he 
married her. 

‘ Previous to the said Marie Gelas leaving London, 
the said Travers Twiss gave her four promissory 
notes for {500 each. 
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11. ‘‘ And I make this solemn declaration, conscien- 
tiously believing the same to be true, and by virtue 
of the provisions of an Act, made and provided. 


“ Declared at the Police Court, Bow Street, in the 
County of Middlesex, this 4th day of April, 1871. 


‘* A. CHAFFERS. 


“« J. VAUGHAN, one of the Magistrates of the Police- 
courts of the Metropolis.” 


With a depth of malice that seems scarcely credible, 
Chaffers distributed copies of this scurrilous document in 
various directions where it was most calculated to wound 
and disturb. Thus, among its recipients were the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Hereford, the Lord Mayor, and the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts; and others were delivered to the Queen’s 
Proctor and the solicitors of Sir Travers Twiss himself. 
Nobody, however, took any notice of them, except the 
Lord Chamberlain, that Viscount Sydney of whom it 
was once said, ‘‘ He received the Royal commands, and 
Jengthened the skirts of members of the ballet.” Since 
he, by virtue of his office, was responsible that no breath 
of scandal should attach to any woman admitted to the 
Palace, he was compelled to look into the charges. Having 
done so, and made full enquiries, he informed Lady 
Twiss and her husband that they were totally devoid of 
foundation and might be treated as the ravings of a 
lunatic. 


Chaffers, of course, might be a lunatic. But lunatics 
had to have their activities checked. There was only one 
way of dealing with such a man as this. The law was 
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put in motion. As a result, on February 29, 1872, he 
appeared in the dock at Southwark police-court, before 
Mr. Ralph Benson, charged with “‘ maliciously publishing 
defamatory and wicked libels upon Sir Travers Twiss, 
Her Majesty’s Advocate and Vicar-General, and also upon 
Lady Twiss, with intent to extort money.” 

The prosecution was conducted by Henry Poland ; and 
Chaffers, unable or unwilling to secure counsel, defended 
himself. ‘‘ I am prepared,” he told the magistrate, ‘‘ to 
prove the full truth of every word I have written, and 
that I have acted in the public interest.”’ 

Mr. Poland, furnished with a voluminous brief, opened 
at considerable length, delivering an address that lasted 
nearly two hours. He did not mince his words. The 
specific libels in the statutory declaration were, he said, 
“‘ obnoxious, abominable, false, and malicious ”’; and, in 
publishing them, the defendant seemed to think that the 
individuals to whom they referred would, from their 
position, be unwilling to take action. They, however, had 
nothing to conceal, but invited the fullest enquiry. As 
for Chaffers, he was merely a vulgar and dastardly 
blackmailer. 

Having thus expressed his opinion of the defendant, 
learned counsel put his first witness, Dr. Tristram, Q.C., 
into the box. He had received, he said, a copy of the 
statutory declaration that had been made at Bow Street ; 
and, having read it, he had told Sir Travers Twiss that 
he considered it malicious and unfounded. Similar 
evidence having been given by Mr. Francis Hart Dyke, 
the Queen’s Proctor, a question was put by Chaffers. 

“ If,” he said, ‘the facts set out by me were correct, 
was Lady Twiss a proper person to be presented to Her 
Majesty ? ” 

“If,” was the guarded response, “ the facts as given 
by you, were correct, she would have been ineligible. 
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But I do not admit that the facts as given by you were 
correct.” 

‘In your capacity as Queen’s Proctor,” said Chaffers, 
‘“‘do you not receive letters nearly every day bringing 
charges against people who want divorces ? ” 

‘IT get many such letters,” he was told. ‘‘ All that 
come to my office are submitted to the Attorney-General.” 

The Court having risen at the end of the day, Chaffers 

applied to be released on his own recognizances. Mr. 
Benson, the magistrate, however, declared that he must 
furnish two sureties, amounting to {400. As he could 
not provide them, he was remanded in custody, and 
removed to Horsemonger Lane gaol. 
_ When the second hearing was about to begin, Poland, 
‘as was expected, put Lady Twiss into the box. As, 
however, she was on the point of being sworn, a telegram 
was handed him. MHaving read it, he turned to the 
magistrate, and said that he was suddenly called away, to 
conduct a prosecution at Bow Street on behalf of the 
Government. Annoyed at finding another police-court 
to be held of more importance than his own, Mr. Benson 
demurred. It was, he remarked, “‘ subjecting everybody 
to great inconvenience.” Still, there being no help for it, 
he agreed to adjourn until the afternoon. 

At the appointed time, the court reassembled. But, 
instead of Mr. Poland, there was a message from him to 
the effect that he was still detained. Thereupon, the 
solicitor instructing him, unwilling to accept the respon- 
sibility of proceeding by himself, offered to instruct fresh 
counsel. After some discussion, however, it was decided 
to have another adjournment. 

Having settled his business at Bow Street, the much 
wanted Poland was free to attend at Southwark when the 
hearing was resumed, As a preliminary, he called Lady 
Twiss. Before, however, he had put his first question, 
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he was interrupted by the defendant, who demanded 
that “‘ in the interests of justice ” all the other witnesses 
should leave the court. When they had done so, the 
examination of Lady Twiss began. 

The story she unfolded was a remarkable one, and was 
listened to with breathless interest by all who heard it. 
She was, she said, speaking with a slightly foreign accent, 
thirty-two years of age, and the orphan daughter of a 
Polish officer, General Raoul Vanlynseele, otherwise 
Count Vanlynseele. As a young girl, she was, in the year 
1846, placed under the guardianship of a M. Felix 
Jastreuski and his wife. Having no children of their own, 
and her father having settled in the Dutch East Indies, 
the Jastreuskis adopted her and she went to live with 
them in Brussels. After spending a couple of years in 
Belgium, she was sent to a school at Cracow, kept by a 
Madame Zemski. Her governess there was a Madame 
Gelas, a widow of French extraction, and she also studied 
music under a M. Desmaretz. 

On leaving Cracow, with her education completed, she 
returned to her guardian’s house, in the Boulevard de 
Waterloo, Brussels. Among her English friends there 
were a Mr. and Mrs. Anderson; and she also had an 
English maid, Louisa Thomas. In the autumn of 1859 
she went to London, on a visit to the Andersons. During 
this visit she was introduced by her hostess to Dr. Twiss 
and his mother, and was invited to stay with them in 
Park Lane. 

As the defendant had alleged that, prior to her 
marriage, Lady Twiss had been known to him as Marie 
Gelas, she was examined at some length about this 
individual. Madame Gelas, she said, had come to London 
from Cracow, with a view to securing employment as a 
governess, and proposed that they should live together 
and perfect their knowledge of English. Her answer was 
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that, before deciding on such a step, she must go back to 
Brussels and consult her guardians. As they were agree- 
able, she returned to London and joined Madame Gelas, 
who had taken a house in South Street. The Jastreuskis 
also lodged there during a short visit they paid to England 
in the winter of 1859. They accompanied her on several 
sight-seeing expeditions, one of which was to the Crystal 
Palace, where they met Dr. Twiss. They all dined with 
him and his mother at his house in Park Lane, when the 
other guests included her friends, Mr. and Mrs, Anderson 
and Dr. Tristram, judge of the Consistory Court. 

Continuing her narrative, Lady Twiss said that between 
1859 and 1861 she spent a good deal of time with the 
Jastreuskis in Brussels. On returning to London after 
one such visit, she found that Madame Gelas had removed 
to Neville Terrace, Brompton, and she joined her there, 
paying £30 a month for board and lodging. During this 
period she studied English, in which language she was 
not then proficient, and also took music and singing 
lessons from Madame Garcia and Madame Schubert. 
Her maid, Louisa Thomas, who had accompanied her 
from Belgium, married a manservant in the house, 
Edmond Constant. 

It was shortly after this that Lady Twiss, then Mlle 
Vanlynseele, happened to fall seriously ill. As she 
possessed considerable property, she resolved to execute 
a will. She did not know any solicitor, but her friend, 
Madame Gelas, knew one and recommended her to 
employ him. This was Alexander Chaffers, who came 
to the house and prepared the necessary document. He 
made a charge for his services, and this charge was paid 
at the time. 

The business of drawing up the will being settled and 
her health restored, in 1861 she left England for a change 
of air and went to live at Courtrai. There she lived in a 
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pension kept by the Countess Graboski and studied 
German under a Professor Peckel. Her next move was 
to Dresden. Dr. Twiss happened to be there also ; and 
the acquaintance that had begun in London was resumed. 
With the full consent and approval of her father, she was 
married to him in August of the following year, the 
ceremony being conducted by the chaplain of the British 
Legation, and attended by the wife and daughters of the 
King’s Kapellmeister and a number of officials attached 
to the Court of Saxony. 


4 


Poland’s examination, which followed, was not pro- 
longed. In view, however, of the charges brought by 
Chaffers, it had at certain points to be of an embarrassing 
description. 

“Is it correct,” he began apologetically, “that you 
first made the defendant’s acquaintance in Regent Street 
in the year 1859? ” 

“No, it 1s not correct. It is absolutely false,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘* And did you ever live in Upper Berkeley Street ? ”’ 

“‘ Never at any time.”’ 

‘While you lived with Madame Gelas in London, by 
what name were you known ?”’ 

‘* I was always called Mademoiselle Marie.” 

“‘ Did Dr. Twiss ever come to the house ? ” 

“ He did not.” 

‘* You are quite sure of that ? ” 

‘I am positive.” 

‘‘J have now,” said counsel in a shocked voice, “ to 
ask you something I scarcely like to ask a lady of your 
position. You must forgive me, but was there ever any 
improper intimacy between yourself and the defendant, 


H. B. POLAND 
Counsel for Lady Twiss. 
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and did he ever give you a sovereign as the—er—wages 
of guilt?” 

“Oh, no!” was the indignant response. “‘ How can 
you even suggest such a thing ? ” 

But Poland had not yet finished with the questions he 
was still compelled to put. 

As everybody was well aware, the standard of decorum 
required of habituées of the Argyll Rooms and similar 
establishments was not exactly rigid. Hence, to have 
infringed it, as Lady Twiss was said to have done, struck 
him as something of an achievement. He wanted the 
matter cleared up. 

“Have you,” he enquired, “‘ ever visited the Argyll 
Rooms or the Holborn Casino, and been reprimanded for 
your conduct at either of these places by the master of 
the ceremonies ? ” 

‘* Most certainly not.” 

‘* Did you ever tell the defendant that there had been 
—er—impropriety between yourself and Dr. Twiss, and 
that you received four {500 notes from him ? ”’ 

*T did not.”’ 

Every allegation made by Chaffers was, said Lady 
Twiss, in answer to further questions, unfounded. Her 
conduct, she declared, had always been rigidly circum- 
spect, both towards Dr. Twiss and everybody else. As 
to the defendant, he met her one day when she happened 
to be strolling in the Botanical Gardens with her husband. 
She scarcely remembered him, but he claimed acquaint- 
ance and begged her to accept his congratulations on her 
marriage. Shortly afterwards, in 1864, she was astonished 
to get a letter from him, saying that £50 was due to him 
on account of some legal business he had done for her 
maid during the time she was Mile Vanlynseele and living 
with Madame Gelas. She consulted her husband, who, 
not wishing her to be involved in any dispute, authorised 
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his solicitors to send a cheque. Although she was given 
a receipt, professing to be “in full discharge,” Chaffers 
promptly submitted a fresh bill for £150. 

‘“‘ Did you get any more letters from him ? ’’ enquired 
Poland. 

“Yes. There was one in 1865, complaining that I had 
passed him in my carriage without bowing. A second 
one of the same sort followed ; and in a third one he said 
he would tell my husband all about me. I took no notice 
of any of these letters.”’ 

‘‘T shall have a lot of questions to ask you,’ 
Chaffers, when it came to his turn to cross-examine. 

He was as good (or as bad) as his word. His cross- 
examination, indeed, was positively venomous, being 
interspersed throughout with sneers and insults and 
scurrilities of the most abominable description. He 
stopped at nothing. He insisted that Lady Twiss was 
not Belgian, but French; that she had masqueraded in 
London under the name of Marie Gelas; that she had 
been born in Courtrai of humble parentage ; and that she 
had misconducted herself with him both there and at 
Ghent. Despite an appeal from her counsel to keep 
calm, Lady Twiss could not restrain her indignation. 

‘Why do you suggest such horrible things to me ? ”’ 
she burst out at one point. “‘I am a foreigner, and you 
have told me that your English newspapers will not 
believe a foreigner.” 

‘On September 12, 1860,” continued Chaffers, ignor- 
ing the interruption, “‘ did we not stop together at the 
Hotel Royal in Ghent and occupy bedroom No. 15 ? ” 

““No, you wicked man! You have already ruined 
your family, and now you want to ruin me.”’ 

“Would it surprise you to hear that you were born in 
Courtrai ? ” was another question. ‘“‘ Did you not take 
me to the house ? ”’ 


said 
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“T don’t know exactly where I was born.” 

“ And did you not at Courtrai get an official certificate 
of your birth there ? ” 

‘‘T did nothing of the sort,” said Lady Twiss. “ You 
are trying to make me out to be Madame Gelas! How 
dare you ?”’ 

‘And while we were together in Courtrai,”’ went on 
the other, quite unabashed, “‘ did we not have a bedroom 
at No. 15 Grand Place ? ”’ 

‘** Of course not. How can you say such a thing, you 
dreadful man ! ”’ 

But Chaffers could say a great many other things. Nor 
did he hesitate to do so. Step by step, and passage by 
passage, he went through the whole of the years 1859- 
1862. The dark tapestry rolled back by him was 
embroidered with additional innuendoes. Conspicuous 
among them were that, before her marriage, Lady Twiss 
had been arrested for debt and had seen the inside of a 
sponging-house ; and that at one time she had suffered 
from what the reporters coyly dubbed “ a certain disease.”’ 
Nor was her husband spared ; and allegations were openly 
flung at him that, despite his official position and ecclesi- 
astical appointments, he had been “intimate ”’ with a 
notorious demt-mondaine, Agnes Willoughby. 

Although Lady Twiss emphatically denied having lived 
at any period in Upper Berkeley Street, Chaffers insisted 
that he had more than once spent a night with her there 
and stopped to breakfast. He reeled off a string of names 
and places—Verrey’s Café, the Turkish Divan, the 
Hanover Concert Rooms, St. James’s Hall, Covent 
Garden, and the Adelphi Theatre—all of which resorts 
he said she had frequented in his company. When he 
further declared that she had written him a “ furious 
letter,”’ her counsel interfered. 

“Tf,” he said, “there is a single scrap of my client’s 
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writing in the defendant’s possession, it must be 
produced.” 

“It will be produced in good time,”’ responded Chaffers 
equably. 

Abominable as had been the attitude of Chaffers up to 
this point, worse was to follow. Much worse. Certain 
parts of his cross-examination, indeed, were so utterly 
degrading that Poland felt obliged to voice a protest. 
Mr. Benson, the magistrate, was sympathetic. Yet, he 
could not interfere. 

“‘T have,” he said, “‘ been put to the greatest possible 
distress that the proceedings of this court should be used 
to inflict such terrible agony upon Lady Twiss. Still, 
since his questions form part of his defence, I am com- 
pelled to allow this man a measure of latitude to which 
the prosecution very properly objects.” 

Chaffers, who had the hide of a rhinoceros, was 
impervious to all such remarks. Nor would Poland inter- 
fere a second time. “ If,’’ he said cuttingly, ‘‘ a question 
is calculated to give unnecessary pain to a woman, it is 
sure to be put.”’ 

““May I enquire,” said Chaffers blandly, “are you 
calling Sir Travers Twiss ?”’ 

“He will be called by me,” was the grim response, 
“when you are committed for trial at the Old Bailey.” 


5 


At the next hearing, Chaffers, his malice redoubled, 
cross-examined Lady Twiss about the Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson whom she had described as English friends of 
hers. She had been introduced to them, she said, by the 
Jastreuskis in Brussels, and, keeping up their acquaint- 
ance, had stopped with them in their London house, in 
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Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood. They were now 
dead, but their married daughter, Mrs. Marsden, was 
still living. 

“Was the person you call Madame Gelas living in 
Upper Berkeley Street at this time ? ” enquired Chaffers, 
consulting a memorandum with which he had provided 
himself. 

“T can’t tell you,” was the answer. “I never lived 
there.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Well, let us turn to something else. On July 8, 1850, 
did I not meet you by arrangement at Cremorne Gardens, 
and afterwards go home with you to Upper Berkeley 
Street and stop there all night ? ” 

There was a limit to all things. This was one of them. 
Such questions, declared counsel, were grossly improper ; 
and Lady Twiss had already denied having been in 
England during any part of the year referred to. The 
magistrate agreed, but said that he could not refuse to 
hear any evidence that was offered him. ‘“ Nobody 
regrets more than myself,” he remarked, “that such 
shocking questions should be put. It is horrible for Lady 
Twiss that she should be subjected to them. Yet, I am 
powerless, and must permit them.” 

The magisterial ruling apparently encouraged Chaffers 
to make his attack still more offensive. 

“Did we not go together to the Argyll Rooms and to 
the Holborn Casino; and were you not reprimanded 
there for improper conduct ?”’ was his next question. 

“ Never.” 

“Did you not call me ‘Bébé’ and your husband 
‘Bonhomme’? ”’ 

“ Most certainly not.” 

“ And once, when you were in a passion with me, did 
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you not smash my white hat; and, on another occasion, 
did you not throw a tea-cup at my head ?”’ 

‘“‘T never did anything of the kind.” 

“In August, 1859, did you not call on me at my office 
and say that you had come to terms with Dr. Twiss, and 
that he would allow you {20 a month?” 

“You are asking questions,” interposed Mr. Benson, 
“about matters referring to the year 1859. You seem to 
have kept a diary, whereas the witness has nothing with 
which to refresh her memory. Still, she has sworn that 
she did not meet you on any of the dates you have 
mentioned.” 

“Well, I shall put my clerk in the box to prove that 
she did.” 

“Is your clerk in court ?”’ enquired Poland. 

“Not yet, but he will be. He is one of my witnesses.”’ 

The evidence was followed by the public with breath- 
less interest. ‘They were specially intrigued by the 
references to the Argyll Rooms and Cremorne. Although 
these establishments were then on their last legs, they still 
had their laureates. An effort by one of them ran as 
follows : 


Who now recalls those crowded rooms, 
Of old yclept ‘ The Argyll,’ 

Where, to the deep drum polka’s booms, 
We swung in gallant style ? 

Whither have danced those damsels dear— 
Gone with the snows of yester year, 
And things that made worth while ! 


Who now remembets gay Cremorne, 
And all its jaunty jills, 

And those wild whirling figures born 
Of Jullien’s brisk quadrilles ? 

With gents in smartest Albert coats, 
And girls on whom our fancy dotes, 
An evening full of thrills ! 
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Chaffers had declared that Lady Twiss was not the 
daughter of General Vanlynseele, but of a much more 
humble individual, one Pierre Denys, a carpenter, and of 
his wife, a charwoman ; and he also alleged that she was 
the sister of Edmond Constant, a valet; and that she 
was, in fact, really Madame Gelas, and, as such, had once 
employed him to secure the tenancy of a house for her. 

All such aspersions were indignantly denied by Lady 
Twiss. ‘‘ Madame Gelas,’’ she declared, ‘‘ did not 
resemble me in the least, and could not possibly be mis- 
taken for me.” She could not, however, say when or 
where she herself was born or give the name of her 
mother. Still, she knew that both her parents were dead. 
Madame Gelas was also dead, as, too, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson, and Edmond Constant. 

“When did you last have a letter from General 
Vanlynseele ? ” enquired Chaffers. 

“ He never wrote to me at all. He always wrote to my 
guardian about me. I saw several letters of his to him.” 

“Well, how do you know for certain that he is 
dead ? ” 

“* Because M. Jastreuski told me so.” 

‘* And did you go into mourning for him ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

As many of the questions that followed were quite 
irrelevant, the magistrate at last interfered. 

“You undertook to complete your cross-examination 
in an hour,” he said. ‘‘ It has now gone on for more than 
two hours. When is it to end?” 

‘‘T have only one more question to put,” said Chaffers, 
“Tt concerns the action for slander I was bringing and 
afterwards dropped. Did you, Lady Twiss, in the year 
1865, tell Mr. Richard Twiss, your husband’s brother, 
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that I had absconded and stuck to a sum of money 
belonging to yourself ?”’ 

“‘T did not tell him so,” said Lady Twiss. ‘ There 
never was,” she declared, when re-examined by her own 
counsel, “‘ the smallest familiarity between the defendant 
and myself. All his statements about me are untrue.” 

At this point Chaffers turned to the magistrate and 
said that he wanted the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury subpcenaed. Mr. Benson, 
however, seemed inclined to demur. 

‘What do you want the Lord Chamberlain to come 
here for?’ he enquired. “‘ How can he help you? ”’ 

“I want him to say that my letter to him was in the 
public interest.”’ 

‘* Well,” returned the other, “if you really want the 
evidence of these people you must write to them yourself. 
You are a solicitor and should know what to do.” 

Apparently Chaffers took the hint, for, when the next 
hearing began, he was told that the archbishop’s chaplain 
had called and left a copy of the declaration that had been 
made at Bow Street. 

While a number of people who could have proved her 
identity were unfortunately dead, Lady Twiss had several 
witnesses who had known her in London and Brussels 
as Mile Vanlynseele. Among these were her English maid, 
Louisa Thomas, her guardian, M. Felix Jastreuski, and 
her music master, M. Demaretz. What, however, was 
still more to the point, they had also been familiar with 
Madame Gelas. | 

The first on the list to be called was M. Jastreuski. 
As he did not speak English, his evidence was interpreted. 

“‘T would sacrifice my life for Lady Twiss!”’ he said, 
with a dramatic gesture. “I have come all the way from 
Belgium to defend her honour. It is as dear to me as 
my own.” 
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This being taken for granted, a number of questions 
were put him as to his personal knowledge of Lady Twiss. 
He was, he said, a cousin of Count (otherwise General) 
Vanlynseele, and they had once been brother officers in 
the Polish army. When, in the year 1864, the general was 
exiled for his political opinions, he undertook to become 
the guardian of his motherless little girl, Pharialde 
Rosalind, now Lady Twiss. He sent her to school at 
Cracow, to study languages and music, and employed a 
Madame Gelas as her governess, both there and after- 
wards at his house in Brussels. Madame Gelas, he said, 
was ‘‘ a dark complexioned woman, a widow of thirty-five 
with a turned up nose,” and could not possibly be mis- 
taken for his ward. When Madame Gelas decided to live 
in London, he allowed his ward to join her. There was 
no truth, he added, in the suggestion that a M. and 
Madame Denys, a couple employed as carpenter and 
cook, were the real parents of Lady Twiss or that a man 
called Edmond Constant was her brother. ‘Such a 
thing,” he said, “is a most wicked imposture, and only 
a scoundrel would make it.” 

“I suppose,’ observed Chaffers, with a malevolent 
grin, “that your interesting protégée, Miss Vanlynseele, 
had a mother, who would have been the Countess 
Vanlynseele. Did you ever actually come across her ? ” 

M. Jastreuski, under pressure, was compelled to admit 
that he had not done so. All he knew about her was that 
she was “an Austrian lady of illustrious family.” His 
negotiations, he said, had been conducted from start to 
finish with General Vanlynseele. Owing to illness, he 
himself had not attended the marriage, but, as his ward’s 
guardian, he had given his consent to it. 

“Have you anything in writing,’ enquired Chaffers, 
“to show that you were appointed by her father to act 
as Miss Vanlynseele’s guardian ? ”’ 
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‘** Among gentlemen and people of honour,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ written documents are not required. I had 
none.’ 

“‘ Well, was any deed referring to the marriage of your 
ward executed by Dr. Twiss ?”’ 

““No. It was a family affair. I had full power to 
settle it.” 

Chaffers, living up to his reputation for making himself 
as offensive as possible, next wanted to know what had 
become of the 100,000 fcs. which the witness said he had 
received from General Vanlynseele on behalf of his 
daughter. 

** That 1s a very delicate question,” said M. Jastreuski. 
“J don’t think I should be required to answer it.”? On, 
however, being told by the magistrate that he must do 
so, he said that he had invested it in his business as a 
manufacturer of pianos. 

To the relief of all who heard them in the crowded 
court, witness after witness flatly contradicted the allega- 
tions of the defendant. As he, for his part, declined to 
cross-examine them, it was generally felt that his downfall 
was assured, and that he would be committed to the Old 
Bailey, there to be dealt with as a perjurer and blackmailer 
and receive his deserts from a judge. 

But Chafters seemed to be quite unaffected by anything 
that was said to his detriment. Except for a malicious 
grin, it almost looked as if he were not even listening. 


7 


On the sixth day the hearing was transferred from 
Southwark police-court to the Sessions House at Newing- 
ton Butts, where superior accommodation existed. It 
was wanted, since the public, attracted by a prurient and 
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morbid curiosity, attended in greater numbers than ever. 
The Tichborne case having collapsed, here was another 
fillip to tempt them. As a result, the galleries were 
crammed ; privileged individuals shared the seats allotted 
to members of the Bar; and Lord Burleigh and Lord 
Ranelagh, together with Sir William Hardman and a 
number of M.P.’s, sat on the Bench beside the magistrate. 

Lady Twiss, being recalled, emphatically and cate- 
gorically denied that she had ever been known as Madame 
Gelas ; that she had visited Chaffers at his office to make 
an affidavit ; or that an action for debt had been brought 
against her by a certain Rebecca Clements. She also 
declared that she had not been in England during any of 
the periods to which Chaffers referred. As to being 
recognised as Mlle Vanlynseele before her marriage, she 
produced letters thus addressed by Fraulein von Furstle- 
leau, maid-of-honour to the Queen of Saxony. 

“‘T have witnesses,” said Poland, ‘‘ to contradict the 
horrible suggestions we have heard about Lady Twiss ; 
and I shall call them to prove that she was in Brussels 
at the time the defendant alleges he met her in Regent 
Street.” 

Evidence was then given by Louisa Harrison, her 
former maid. She had been employed, she said, by Lady 
Twiss, when Mile Vanlynseele, in Brussels and elsewhere 
on the Continent. She had also accompanied her to 
England and remained in her service until her marriage. 
Madame Denys, she said, was once employed as a char- 
woman by the Jastreuskis, and afterwards as a cook and 
housekeeper by Madame Gelas in London. She herself 
had married again, her second husband being Richard 
Harrison, who now kept a public house, the Royal Oak at 
Blackfriars. 

“Ts there any truth,” enquired Poland, “in the sug- 
gestion that Mlle Vanlynseele was the daughter of 
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Madame Denys and that Edmond Constant was her 
brother ? ” 

“There is not a word of truth in it.” 

‘“‘By what name was Mile Vanlynseele known before 
her marriage, while you lived with her in London ?”’ 

‘‘ She was always known as Mademoiselle Marie.” 

What this witness had to say about Chaffers was of a 
startling description. He had called on her, she declared, 
in the year 1864, and said that he could get {500 from 
Sir Travers T'wiss by threatening to publish certain facts 
to the detriment of his wife, and that, “if she did 
what she was told by him,” she would earn {150 for 
herself. 

‘* What were you to do for it?” enquired Poland. 

‘“T was to swear that, previous to his marriage, I knew 
Sir Travers had been intimate with Miss Vanlynseele at 
the house of Madame Gelas.”’ 

‘“ And what did you say to that?” 

“T said I would do nothing of the sort; that to my 
own knowledge my mistress had always conducted herself 
properly ; and that I had never seen Dr. Twiss until 
after his marriage.” 

“Tf,” remarked Mr. Benson, ‘‘ Mile Vanlynseele had 
gone to such places as Cremorne and the Argyll Rooms 
while you were living with her, and returned late at night, 
you would have known it ?” 

‘Yes, but she never did go to them.” 

‘“* Did Madame Gelas look like Mile Vanlynseele ? ”’ 

‘“Not a bit. She was a short woman with a dark 
complexion, and much older.” 

A number of other witnesses who had known Madame 
Gelas personally also swore that there was no resemblance 
between her and Lady Twiss. 

“The defendant,’’ observed the magistrate, ‘‘ has 
undertaken to prove that they are identical.” 
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‘And I,” said Poland grimly, “ have undertaken to 
prove that they are not.” 

Chaffers had asserted that Lady Twiss, passing as 
Madame Gelas, had at one period rented a house in 
Neville Terrace, Brompton. He was, however, contra- 
dicted by a Mrs. Harper, the owner of the property. 
She was positive that Lady Twiss was not her tenant 
there, and bore no resemblance to Madame Gelas whom 
she knew quite well. 

Arthur Cook, a clerk to the solicitors employed by Sir 
Travers Twiss, produced the written demands from the 
defendant, alleging that money was due to him for pro- 
fessional services on behalf of Lady Twiss. One such 
was in respect of preparing the lease of a public house, 
the tenant of which was described as ‘‘ Constant Vanlyn- 
seele, brother to Lady Twiss.”’ In cross-examination, the 
witness was asked if his firm had ever acted for Sir 
Travers ‘‘ at the suit of the notorious Mrs. Windham, 
then known as Agnes Willoughby, who had been bought 
off by them for £8,000.” It seemed a good deal. At 
any rate, more than Poland could swallow. 

“Your Worship,” he interrupted, “this witness is a 
confidential clerk, and matters between an attorney and 
his client are privileged.” 

“ But in a case of fraud,”’ objected Chaffers, ‘‘ there is 
no such thing as privilege.”’ 

‘T shall not allow the question,” said the magistrate. 
“It is improper, and has nothing to do with the case.” 

Still, in a case of felony ?” 

“Are you charging Sir Travers Twiss with felony ? ” 
demanded Mr. Benson, wondering what he would hear 
next. 

‘No, I am not doing that.” 

If he could not put one question, Chaffers could put 

others that were quite as offensive. 
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‘Have you not heard me tell you,” he demanded of 
the witness, ‘‘ that Lady Twiss obtained {50 from me 
by fraud ?” 

‘*T have no recollection of any such thing being said,” 
he was told. 

“ And have not the partners in your firm acknowledged 
that, previous to her marriage, Lady Twiss was a loose 
woman ?”’ 

“They never did anything of the kind,” was the 
emphatic response. 

Although counsel objected, some correspondence 
between Sir Travers Twiss and the defendant was then 
read. That they had formerly been on good terms was 
clear from the fact that Chaffers had once been invited 
by him to dine at his house in Park Lane, when the other 
guests included Dr. ‘Tristram and a “ fashionable ”’ cleric, 
the Rev. Mr. Bellew. But, where Lady Twiss was con- 
cerned, the acquaintance was not kept up ; and he wrote 
to her husband, complaining that “ she had neglected to 
bow to him when she passed him in her carriage.”’ 
Thereupon he received the following : 


‘ May 27. 
“Dear Sir: I am very glad that you have written to 
me, and am happy to assure you that you are in error 
and that there was never any serious intention to slight 


you. 
Yours very faithfully, 


TRAVERS ‘T'wiss.”’ 
Apparently, Chaffers expected something more. He 
wrote again, and attracted a second reply : 


‘Dear Sir: I am surprised that you still feel annoyed 
by a matter of such very unimportant significance after 
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your receipt of my letter of the 27th ult., which I had 
considered sufficient to set your anxiety at rest. But, as 
you still seem pained to account for my wife twice passing 
you in her carriage ‘ without,’ as you say, ‘taking the 
slightest notice of you,’ you will permit me to state—as 
your complaint involves a question of social etiquette— 
that the rule which I have always understood and 
accepted in society (and which my father, whom you well 
know to have been a gentleman of the old school, always 
impressed on me) is for a gentleman who meets a lady 
of his acquaintance passing in her carriage along the 
street to bow to her in the first instance and for the lady 
to return the salutation. 

“‘T have always observed this rule myself, and have 
impressed on my wife always to observe it. She was, 
however, at the time (and still is) under the impression 
that you passed her, on both occasions when you met her 
in her carriage, without bowing to her first. 


Faithfully yours, 
TRAVERS T'wIss ”’ 


Nothing could have been more punctilious or better 
calculated to assuage wounded dignity. Instead, how- 
ever, of accepting the olive branch thus held out to him, 
Chaffers refused it point blank. It was shortly afterwards 
that he began to spread his calumnies ; and wrote to the 
Lord Mayor and the Queen’s Proctor. Receiving no 
reply, his next step was to write to the Bishop of Hereford: 


“89 York Road, Lambeth. 
November 9, 1871. 
“Mr. A. Chaffers begs to enclose for the Bishop of 


Hereford a copy of a statutory declaration made by him 
relative to Sir Travers and Lady Twiss. The original 
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declaration is now in the possession of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. Another declaration, proving the identity of 
Lady Twiss with Marie Gelas, has also been laid before 
the Lord Chamberlain. Lady T'wiss was presented in 
1863 at Her Majesty’s Drawing-room by Lady Rutherford 
Alcock, and a second time in 1869. 

It is submitted for your Lordship’s consideration 
whether a gentleman who has been guilty of such an out- 
rageous scandal is a fit person to occupy any public office. 
Mr. Richard Twiss (brother of Sir Travers), who could 
prove some of the facts, has absconded and cannot be 
found. He was advertised for in the Standard newspaper 
of December 20, 1870, and a reward offered.” 


The advertisement had run as follows: 


“RICHARD 'T'wiss: Any person supplying the address 
of RicHarpD Twiss, late of 12 Gray’s Inn Square, 
Sclicitor, to Mr. Baker, solicitor, of 6g Chancery Lane, 
will be REWARDED for their trouble.” 


Bishops in charge of a large flock get all sorts of com- 
munications, but very few like this one. Much to the 
annoyance of the writer, however, it received no 
attention. 
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After what had already transpired during the previous 
hearings, the public’s interest was at the highest pitch of 
expectancy. The prosecution had been closed; the 
defence was about to be opened ; and Chaffers had under- 
taken to call witnesses in support of his charges. What 
sort of witnesses, and what on earth could they have to 
say, people wondered. Still, anything, it was felt, might 
happen now. But it was with the hearing fixed for 
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March 13, when everybody was convinced that Lady 
Twiss would triumph and her cowardly assailant be 
committed for trial, that the culminating point in the 
drama was reached. 

The eventful day arrived. The stage was set afresh ; 
the curtain was about to be rung up. At the appointed 
hour, the magistrate was on the bench ; the prisoner was 
in the dock ; the witnesses were all assembled ; and the 
reporters had their notebooks opened and their pencils 
sharpened, ready to jot down the final proceedings. But 
it was impossible to begin until two absentees should put 
in an appearance. One of them was Lady Twiss; the 
other was her counsel. Where could they be? 

Obviously annoyed at the unexpected hitch, the magis- 
trate ordered an usher to find the missing pair and tell 
them that the court was waiting. After an interval, he 
came back, bringing the disturbing message that Lady 
Twiss had not yet been seen, and that her counsel was 
engaged in conference with her husband’s solicitors. 

The news set tongues wagging. Something odd was 
clearly afoot ; and whispers began to spread that a fresh 
development was at hand. People turned to one another, 
wondering uneasily what it could be. Then, just as it 
was getting unbearable, the suspense ended; and Mr. 
Poland, looking very serious, hurried into court and 
addressed the magistrate. 

“Your Worship,” he said, ‘‘ I must apologise for keep- 
ing you waiting, but my absence has been unavoidable. 
Since I was here yesterday, my client, Lady Twiss, has 
come to a decision which has only just been communi- 
cated to me by her solicitors. She has resolved not to 
reappear in court; and I understand that she has left 
London. As it would be quite useless for me to proceed 
without her evidence, I—painful and annoying as it is— 
both to myself and to the gentlemen instructing me— 
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have no choice but to abandon this prosecution. I assure 
you, I do so with extreme reluctance.” 

Obviously taken by complete surprise at what he had 
just heard, it was a moment or two before the magistrate 
could grasp its full import. Then, with an effort, he 
found his voice : 

“The sudden and quite unexpected announcement 
that you, Mr. Poland, have made,”’ he said, ‘ puts the 
Court in some difficulty. One of the most serious charges 
that can be preferred against a man is withdrawn, and 
that after the prosecution is practically completed. 
Although I was fully intending to commit him for trial, I 
now have no option but to say that, under the circum- 
stances which have arisen, the defendant must be 
discharged.” 

But, before Chaffers, an evil grin on his face, could 
gather up his, papers and shamble out of the dock, he had 
to listen to some further remarks addressed to himself : 

‘I do not remember,” said Mr. Benson, in a voice that 
should have cut its hearer to the quick, “in the history 
of any criminal proceedings of which I have knowledge, 
a result so utterly demoralising as this one will be to those 
who look at it in a superficial fashion. I fear that, to the 
vulgar and uneducated mind, your escape may convey 
the impression that a malicious libel is justifiable if it be 
true. I hope nobody will think that this is so. For your 
conduct in making it necessary that steps should be taken 
against you by the unfortunate woman whose courage 
has failed her at the last moment, and for the wanton and 
abominable fashion in which you have made these charges 
part of your defence, you will, as long as you live, be an 
object of contempt to all honest and right-thinking men. 
Let me warn you that—merely because there may be 
some vestige of truth in your assertions—you will not be 
acquitted by the verdict of civilised society of the gross 
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misconduct of which you have been guilty. . . . Now 
you can go; and I hope nothing more will be heard 
of you.” 

The hope was not met. Something more was heard of 
Alexander Chaffers. It was heard the next day, when he 
again found himself in the dock. As before, the charge 
was that of publishing a criminal libel. This time, how- 
ever, his victim was not a woman, but a man, whom he 
alleged to have contracted a bigamous marriage. Unfor- 
tunately, the prosecutor failed to appear; and, no 
evidence being submitted, the proceedings had to be 
dropped. 
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With his appetite for litigation whetted, so to speak, 
Chaffers aimed fresh shafts in all directions. He began 
by applying for a summons against the Lord Chancellor 
for “ refusing to present a petition to the House of Lords 
and neglecting to attend as a witness’; and proceedings 
were also taken by him against the Speaker of the House 
of Lords, the Master of the Rolls, and the Solicitor to the 
Treasury. The fact that every action he brought was 
dismissed merely spurred him to higher flights. Thus, 
he once went so far as to apply for a joint summons 
against the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Trustees of the British Museum. His 
alleged grievance where this body was concerned was 
that they had “ wickedly and maliciously’ refused to 
renew his ticket to the reading-room; and that the 
Principal Librarian had “‘ treated him with studied dis- 
courtesy.” As it transpired that an over-zealous attendant 
had commited a technical assault when he tried to enter 
without a ticket, he was given nominal damages of {1 by 
a sympathetic County Court judge, who also declared 
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that he was entitled to admission. As a result, something 
akin to alarm spread through Bloomsbury and the serried 
ranks of readers gathered under the dome. The familiar 
figures in that haunt of research—from the stout priest 
who had been at work there for years solving a Shake- 
spearean cryptogram, down to the coloured gentleman 
who was credited with assembling a Hottentot lexicon— 
recoiled at the shock. 

The Trustees, jealous of their privileges as to the grant- 
ing or withholding of an admission ticket, appealed, and 
the decision was reversed. Chaffers also appealed, 
and carried the case from court to court, but without any 
benefit to himself. Still, there was some benefit to the 
public. This was because, as a result of his attitude, 
what was to be known as the ‘‘ Chaffers Act,”’ which had 
the effect of preventing “frivolous and vexatious pro- 
ceedings’ being launched, was put on the Statute 
Book. 

The Bow Street magistrate, Mr. Vaughan, was severely 
criticised in certain quarters for having allowed Chaffers 
to take the preliminary steps that had led to such deplor- 
able consequences with regard to Lady Twiss; and the 
right of private individuals to make statutory declarations 
whenever it pleased them was discussed in Parliament. 
Thereupon, the Attorney-General, Sir John Coleridge, 
pointed out that a magistrate had no choice, but was 
compelled by law to receive and attest all such declara- 
tions irrespective of their subject matter. ‘‘ Since,” he 
remarked, “‘ Chaffers was an attorney, it was naturally 
presumed that his statement was made in good faith ; 
and it would be a very great evil if the business of honest 
and upright attorneys, who had to make hundreds of 
statutory declarations every week, were interfered with 
because one scoundrel happened to abuse the process of 
the Court.” 
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This was all very well. It did not, however, prevent 
such a process becoming, in unscrupulous hands, an 
instrument of terrorism and torture. Under its pro- 
visions, anybody actuated by malice could bring wanton 
and unfounded charges against anybody else; and a 
magistrate would be compelled to attest them without 
having to enquire into their truth. Nor, unless the 
statutory declaration should be connected with subse- 
quent legal procedure, was any risk of a prosecution for 
perjury involved. 

At the Mansion House the law on the subject was 
interpreted in different fashion; and the Lord Mayor, 
investing himself with an authority to which he was not 
entitled, and riding roughshod over the legislature, issued 
a notice on his own responsibility: ‘‘ Declarations will 
not be received respecting immoral practices or involving 
criminal charges, nor in any other improper case.” 


Io 


While there was, perhaps, some difference of opinion 
as to the conduct of Lady Twiss, there was none with 
regard to that of Alexander Chaffers. The Law had set 
him free; but the bar of public opinion had convicted 
him as a scoundrel and a blackmailer. From the moment 
he left the dock he was a byword, utterly discredited and 
shunned by all. After dragging out a miserable existence, 
he ended his days in the St. Pancras workhouse. 

But although this was the end of Chaffers, it was not 
the end of Lady Twiss. Where she was concerned, there 
was an inevitable aftermath. On April 18 a brief 
announcement appeared in the columns of the London 
Gazette : ‘‘ Notice is hereby given that the presentation 
at Court of Lady Twiss is cancelled.” 
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“Presentation cancelled!” The first time such a 
drastic step had been adopted. A real thrill! A juicy 
morsel round which dowagers and debutantes rolled 
their tongues and discussed for weeks to come. 

In his recollections, written long years afterwards, 
Poland had something to say about the wretched busi- 
ness : 

‘“‘T remember a very painful case. It was one of the 
most terrible character, in which I prosecuted a certain 
Alexander Chaffers, a solicitor, for publishing a libel with 
intent to extort money from a woman who had married 
Sir Travers Twiss. . .. Lady Twiss was called; and 
during several days she was subjected to an insulting 
cross-examination by Chaffers, At last, she lost her nerve, 
and I was instructed to tell the magistrate that she would 
not appear again and had left London. The fact was, the 
poor woman was so terrified by the ripping up of the 
whole of her past life that she broke down.” . 

What was the real explanation of this sudden collapse 
where Lady T'wiss was concerned? Why, after every- 
thing had been going so well—and before the defence had 
even begun—did she withdraw? After all, it is impos- 
sible to say what Chaffers could have proved, had he 
carried out his threat of calling witnesses in support of 
his infamous allegations. Further, any such threat was 
sheer bluff, for, as a solicitor, he must have had sufficient 
elementary knowledge of the law of libel to be aware that, 
even if they were true, he was not entitled to publish 
these charges. 

An explanation, with charity, if nothing else, behind it, 
was that, when she made her dramatic gesture, Lady 
Twiss had reached the limits of human endurance. Day 
after day and hour after hour she had been tortured and 
racked. She could bear no more. Her courage had 
snapped. Still, if she had meant to abandon the prose- 
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cution, she would have done better to have adopted such 
a step earlier. 

That there were weak points in the case for Lady Twiss 
is beyond dispute. Several weak points. Thus, she had 
no certificates of her birth or of her marriage; she had 
no witnesses from Courtrai or Dresden; she had no 
letters from her father, or from Madame Gelas ; and the 
managers of Cremorne and the Argyll Rooms could 
probably have said something, but they were not invited 
to say anything. Very possibly she did have something 
in her career that she wished to keep to herself. Well, if 
it comes to that, so have most of us. 

Still, one thing was certain. This was that true or 
false, in whole or in part, the accusation brought by 
Chaffers was nothing less than an outrage. Even if its 
unhappy subject had established her innocence to the full, 
she would still have been irreparably injured by the ordeal 
of having had to combat such abominable charges. 
Clapping her traducer into prison would not have 
redressed the wrong inflicted upon both herself and her 
husband. Mud sticks. 

With his professional career thus shattered and his 
future prospects blasted, Sir Travers Twiss had no 
option but to give up his official appointments and retire 
into private life. On March 21 he took the first step, and 
tendered to Mr. Gladstone his resignation of the post of 
Queen’s Advocate. But he continued to enjoy and com- 
mand the sympathetic respect and friendship of all with 
whom he came into contact. His reputation as a jurist 
remained unchallenged; and Lord Granville was glad 
to avail himself of his expert knowledge during the hold- 
ing of the West African Conference in Berlin. He also 
acted as legal adviser to the Emperor Francis-Joseph and 
the King of the Belgians for many years; and, for his 
assistance in drawing up the constitution of the Congo 
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Free State, he was made a Grand Commander of the 
Order of Leopold. 
. . . Sed omnis una manet nox, 
Et calcandra semel via leti ! 
Sir Travers T'wiss died in January, 1897, at the age of 
eighty-eight, and was buried at Fulham. The Queen 
sent her regrets. The Belgian Ambassador sent a wreath. 


AUTHORS AT LOGGERHEADS 


I 


a HE most melancholy chapter in the History of 

Literature,” once wrote Sir Walter Besant, 

‘‘is that which relates to the attacks made 
upon authors by their contemporaries. Among all the 
professions, that of Letters is the only one in which its 
members are permitted to attack, to deride, to abuse, to 
misrepresent each other. In every other calling the 
dignity of the Fraternity first, and the self-respect of the 
individual member next, prohibit this unworthy and 
unseemly practice.” 

On the same subject some remarks of Isaac Disraeli 
are, for all that more than a century has elapsed since 
they were written, still applicable : 

“Tf, in the heat of controversy, authors impudently 
attack each other with personalities, they are only 
scattering mud and hurling stones; and will incur 
the ridicule or the contempt of those who, unfriendly 
to the Literary Character, feel a secret pleasure in its 
degradation.” 

But such counsel is one of perfection ; and authors of 
all degrees, smarting under real or fancied wrongs, seldom 
have scruples about airing them in print. The fact is, 
literary men as a class (and literary women, too, for that 
matter) are apt to be touchy and given to seeing covert 
assaults where none are intended. Apart from the historic 
cases described by Disraeli, there have been many modern 
examples. Conspicuous among such occur the differences 
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of opinion between Browning and FitzGerald, Thackeray 
and Yates, and Whistler and Ruskin. 

Time was when such quarrels were settled at the point 
of the rapier or the muzzle of the pistol. But recourse 
to these weapons has long gone out of fashion; and 
nowadays an action for damages, with a financial solatium 
for the victor, is the recognised balm for the wounds of 
injured dignity. 

Nobody is really safe from an angry author. There are 
books, indeed, that would almost appear to be charged 
with high explosives. Thus, within recent years, a lady 
novelist brought an action for libel against the British 
Museum in respect of a certain volume on its shelves. 
Sir Charles Russell, who himself happened to be one of 
the Trustees, submitted that the Museum authorities had 
acted in accordance with their statutory powers in giving 
the book shelf-room; and further that, on a complaint 
being made to them, had locked up the offending work 
and apologised to the plaintiff. None the less, a jury 
awarded her 20s. damages. This decision, however, was 
afterwards upset. 

Delvers into the pages of Lempriére and the learned 
Dr. Smith will note that Archilochus, when he felt 
annoyed with the City Fathers of Paros, relieved his 
feelings by penning vigorous lampoons about them ; and 
these efforts being taken amiss by his victims, he was 
banished from his native country. More than two thou- 
sand years later, a second poet, Robert Buchanan, followed 
his example, but with less serious consequences to himself. 

It was to the medium employed by Archilochus that 
Robert Buchanan betook himself when he happened to 
be at loggerheads with certain of his literary brethren. 
Considering that he had been libelled in turn by one of 
their number, nothing but a resolve to have the matter 
thrashed out before a judge and jury would placate him. 
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The result, however, was to do nobody any good, and to 
injure the cause he professed to have at heart. 


2 


Robert Williams Buchanan, who was to come into the 
glare of the limelight by reasons of his differences of 
opinion with Rossetti and Swinburne, was born in 1841. 
The son of a small tailor with socialistic leanings, he was 
brought up in Glasgow. There the paternal shears were 
dropped for journalism, missionary endeavour (in sup- 
port of Robert Owen), and lecturing. The combination 
did not prove a financial success; and, at the age of 
nineteen, the youth, who had inherited his father’s love 
of books (but nothing else) set off for London, where, 
“with no capital, but a sublime self-assurance,” he 
proposed to adopt a literary career. As he had already 
contributed to the “ Poets’ Corners ”’ of certain obscure 
Glasgow papers, and had written a pantomime for a local 
theatre, he felt that he was fully equipped to conquer the 
metropolis. His optimism on the subject was shared by 
a friend, David Gray, a young pupil teacher, whose 
parents, in humble circumstances, had destined him for 
the Kirk. But, preferring poetry to the pulpit, he decided 
to accompany Buchanan to London and there storm the 
publishing world. 

If possessed of nothing more substantial, David Gray 
certainly had a “ good conceit” of himself, for he once 
wrote to a stranger whom he was pestering for intro- 
ductions, “I am a poet. Let that be understood dis- 
tinctly. I tell you that, if I live, my name and fame shall 
be second to few of any age, and to none of my own.” 

With this equipment, and a carpet-bag stuffed full of 
rejected manuscripts, he arranged to accompany Buchanan 
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to London, or ‘‘ Babylon,” as they called it. But there 
was an unfortunate misunderstanding at the start; and, 
unable to grapple with the intricacies of Bradshaw, they 
left Glasgow from different stations. The result was, 
Buchanan travelled by himself, and Gray followed without 
knowing his address. Being short of money and thrifty 
of disposition, he spent his first night in London on a 
bench in Hyde Park. It was poor economy, for, while he 
saved an hotel bill, he caught a cold, which developed 
into consumption. Still, as he had written, after a visit 
to Westminster Abbey, “If I live, I shall be buried there,”’ 
perhaps he considered this a step towards his self- 
appointed goal. 

Buchanan eventually discovered his friend wandering 
about the streets, and took him off to “‘a dear, ghastly, 
bankrupt garret’’ he had secured in the purlieus of 
Blackfriars. But, beyond offering him temporary shelter, 
he could do little else, for he himself had not yet secured 
a footing. However, Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord 
Houghton), got him some reviewing work, and tried (but 
unsuccessfully) to persuade Thackeray to print one of 
his poems in the Cornhill. But David Gray was difficult 
to help. For one thing, his health was precarious ; and, 
for another, he had too lofty an opinion of his powers. 
At last, unable to continue the struggle any longer, he 
went back with his dreams unrealised to Scotland, where 
he died at the age of twenty-three. 

Left alone in London, Robert Buchanan, like many 
before him, found the streets paved with any substance 
but gold. His experience, however, was the common one 
of literary beginners, a hard struggle at the start and a 
constant succession of disappointments and rebuffs. He 
wrote in his wretched attic from morning to night; and 
bombarded the newspapers and magazines with stories 
and essays and poems (the majority of which were 
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returned), and the publishing world with novels. But 
Paternoster Row, like Grub Street, was inhospitable to his 
early efforts. ‘‘It was about this time,’’ he afterwards said, 
“that I seriously thought of winning instant and certain 
immortality by killing a publisher.” He withstood the 
temptation. At a critical juncture, Barry Cornwall gave 
him some good advice, and, as he left him, slipped a 
couple of sovereigns into his hand. He next approached 
the stage, and, after a rebuff from the Lyceum, was lucky 
enough to sell a blood-and-thunder melodrama for £20 
to the manager of a Shoreditch theatre. This was not a 
fortune, perhaps. Still, it was a much better send off 
than that of the average budding playwright. 

‘It’s dogged as does it’’; and, by dint of keeping his 
nose to the grindstone, the newcomer found himself 
gradually making headway. He met “ useful ’’ people ; 
and G. H. Lewes, Westland Marston, John Morley, and 
W. G. Wills held out a helping hand and put him in 
touch with editors and publishers. Among the latter was 
John Maxwell (afterwards the husband of Miss Braddon) 
who gave him the editorship of one of his minor periodi- 
cals, and he also did some reviewing for the Atheneum 
at ios. 6d. a column. While he was thus employed, 
Dickens accepted some of his articles for All the Year 
Round, and Edmund Yates opened the columns of Temple 
Bar to him. “I became a constant contributor,” he once 
said in an interview, ‘“‘ and the pay, compared to what I 
had hitherto received, was princely.” 

In 1863 Buchanan had so far established himself as to 
secure a publisher for his first book. This was a slim 
volume of verses, Undertones, which was brought out by 
Edward Moxon, a favourite accoucheur among the 
younger bards at that period. Its reception by the 
critics was distinctly encouraging, and brought him con- 
siderable prestige, if not much cash. His next volume, 
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Idyls and Legends of Inverburn, appeared in 1865, under 
the auspices of another firm, and was still better received. 
The Sunday Times reviewer went into raptures about it, 
and declared that the author’s position would be “ greatly 
enhanced by this latest production of his ripening muse. 
. . . The voice of poetry seldom spoke more plainly or 
more loud.” 

Other volumes, both prose and verse, followed in quick 
succession ; and, by the time he had been ten years in 
London, Buchanan had a dozen books to his name. This, 
however, was not quite the same thing as having them to 
his credit; for, to be truthful, some of them were sad 
examples of pot-boiling, being little beyond uninspired 
hack work. 


3 


Just as birds in their little nests do not always agree, so 
with bards. On account, perhaps, of his early struggles 
(which, by the way, were not nearly so severe or so pro- 
longed as he imagined), Robert Buchanan was “ difficult.”’ 
He was quick to take offence, and inclined to exhibit 
jealousy of such of his contemporaries as had not “ been 
through the mill.” Relations between himself and certain 
of his brother poets whose hold on the public was more 
pronounced than his had long been strained. But this 
was not to be wondered at, for, as a reviewer, he belittled 
them whenever the chance offered. In 1866 his special 
béte-noire was Swinburne, who had given him two separate 
causes for offence. One was that he had not held a lofty 
opinion of David Gray’s muse. The other was that he 
had been selected, instead of himself, to write a study of 
Keats. Here, as it happens, Buchanan did have a legiti- 
mate grievance, for he had been asked by the publisher 
to undertake the volume. William Michael Rossetti, 
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however, who was editing the projected series, went 
behind his back and transferred the commission to the 
author of Poems and Ballads. ‘Thereupon, Buchanan 
retaliated by declaring, when he reviewed it in the 
Atheneum, that his Life of Shelley was “the worst ever 
written.” 

But, in his brush with William Michael Rossetti, he did 
not forget Swinburne and the other poets of whom he had 
fallen foul ; and in September 1866 he published, under 
the pseudonym of “ Caliban,” some doggerel at their 
expense. On the grounds (a trifle inadequate, it would 
seem) that they consisted of “clever, satirical verses,’’ 
this effort was printed in the Spectator. A portion of it 
ran as follows: 


THE SESSION OF THE POETS 


At the Session of Poets held lately in London 
The Bard of Freshwater was voted to the chair ; 

With his tresses unbrush’d, and his shirt collar undone, 
He loll’d at his ease like a good-humoured Bear ; 

“Come, boys !’ he exclaimed, ‘ we'll be merry together ! ’ 
And lit up his pipe with a smile on his cheek : 

While with eyes, like a skipper’s, cock’d up at the weather, 
Sat the Vice-Chairman Browning, thinking in Greek. 


What was said ? What was done? was there prosing or rhyming ? 
Was nothing note worthy in deed or in word ?>— 
Why, just as the hour of the supper was chiming, 
The only event of the evening occurred. 
Up jumped, with his neck stretching out like a gander, 
Master Swinburne, and squeal’d, glaring out thro’ his hair, 
‘ All Virtue is bosh ! Hallelujah for Landor ! 
I disbelieve wholly in everything !—There !’ 


With language so awful he dared thus to treat ’em— 
Miss Ingelow fainted in Tennyson’s arms, 

Poor Arnold rush’d out, crying ‘ Soecl’inficetum ! ’ 
And great bards and small bards were full of alarm ; 
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Till Tennyson, flaming and red as a gipsy, 
Struck his fist on the table and utter’d a shout : 

‘ To the door with the boy! Call acab! He is tipsy!’ 
And they carried the naughty young gentleman out. 


Beyond calling this the “ last word of blackguardism,”’ 
Swinburne took no notice. Browning and Tennyson 
followed his example. 


4 


In the year 1871 the newly issued poems of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Swinburne were being received with 
rapture by both the critics and the public. Robert 
Buchanan, however, had another, and less complimentary, 
opinion of their merits. He considered that the “‘ salvoes ” 
accorded them were the result of log-rolling. Apart from 
this objection, he, with his characteristically Glasgow and 
muddled mind, held that a number of these poems were 
“immoral ”’ and that he himself had a special mission to 
rebuke such offerings. In fact, the author of “ Nell,” 
“The Little Milliner,” and “‘ The White Rose and Red,” 
who had taken “the great strong current of English 
poetry’ under his wing was saddened to discover 
Rossetti’s volume “ full of fantastic figures of the fleshly 
school.”’ 

Obviously, something had to be done about it. Despite 
the fact that he himself had sailed perilously near the 
wind in some of his own verse, Buchanan did it. He took 
thought ; he took pen; and he took paper; and, as a 
result, was delivered of a fierce tirade, “ The Fleshly 
School of Poetry: Mr. D. G. Rossetti.” 

It was a frontal attack, directed upon all the most vul- 
nerable points in the armour of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Professing chapter and verse for his indictment, Buchanan 
quoted extensively. But he was careful to limit his 
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quotations to small and carefully selected extracts torn 
from their originals. It was thus a simple matter to make 
out a “ case.” 

In addition to offering examples of alleged “ fleshli- 
ness,” the Buchanan criticism was plentifully interlarded 
with such terms as “ affectedness,’ ‘ morbidness,” 
‘* shallowness,” ‘‘ shamelessness,”’ and “‘ trashiness.” The 
gravamen of his charge against Swinburne (“ with his 
borrowed rubbish ’’) and Rossetti—and against the latter 
in particular—was that they extolled ‘‘ fleshliness ’? above 
all other qualities. ‘‘ We question,” announced Buchanan 
solemnly, “if there is anything in the unfortunate Poems 
and Ballads quite so questionable on the score of thorough 
nastiness as many pieces in Mr. Rossetti’s collection.” It 
was, however, the ‘“‘ amorous sensations ”’ of the “ Nuptial 
Sleep ”’ sonnet that disturbed him above everything else 
in the volume. “ He is fleshly all over, from the roots of 
his hair to the tip of his toes,” was his considered opinion 
of the author of this item. 

‘‘ Here,” he bleated, “‘ is a full-grown man, presumably 
intelligent and cultivated, putting on record for other full- 
grown men to read, the most secret mysteries of sexual 
connection, and that with so sickening a desire to repro- 
duce the sexual mood, so careful a choice of epithet to 
convey mere animal sensations, that we merely shudder 
at the shameless nakedness. . . . In poems like ‘ Nuptial 
Sleep,’ the man who is too sensitive to exhibit his pictures, 
and so modest that it takes him years to make up his mind 
to publish his poems, parades his private sensations before 
a coarse public, and is gratified by their applause. . . . 
In petticoats or pantaloons, in modern times or in the 
Middle Ages, he is just Mr. Rossetti, a fleshly person, 
with nothing particular to tell us or teach us, with extreme 
self-control, a strong sense of colour, and a careful choice 
of diction.” 
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Strong as they were, hot-tempered critics had used 
much harsher terms than had Robert Buchanan towards 
those who had upset them. Thus, it is on record that 
Johnson broke a lance with Decker; Burnet labelled 
Byron ‘‘a monster of immodesty and impurity’; and 
Swift dubbed Steele “the Iscariot of hackney scribes.” 
Then, in later days, Byron called Keats “ John Ketch ”’ ; 
Christopher North wrote of a contemporary as “‘ a bandy- 
legged dwarf”; Lord George Bentinck’s description of 
an editor was “an uncircumscribed renegade ’’; Carlyle 
considered Herbert Spencer “a never-ending ass,” and, 
as was his custom, said so; and Tennyson once alluded 
to Churton Collins as “ a louse on the locks of literature.”’ 

Having, as a finishing touch to his indictment, added a 
reference to the superior qualities of his own works, 
Buchanan left London and betook himself to the purer 
atmosphere of the Outer Hebrides. Before starting, 
however, he sent off the essay to the Contemporary Review, 
which was then being conducted by Alexander Strahan, 
his own publisher. He had delivered his thrust unsigned, 
“in order,” as he subsequently announced, “that it 
might be judged on its merits.” Strahan, while welcom- 
ing the offering, objected to anonymity, and tacked on to 
it a signature. The one he selected was “ Thomas Mait- 
land,” under which pseudonym the article appeared in 
the issue for October, 1871. 


The “ Fleshly School of Poetry” article stirred up a 
hornets’ nest. Never had the literary dovecotes been so 
fluttered. Feathers flew in every direction. On all sides 
people were enquiring who was this “ ‘Thomas Maitland ” 
(a name until then unknown among the critics) who was 
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rushing in where none had hitherto trodden and adminis- 
tering such vigorous thwacks and resounding thumps in 
disparagement of established reputations. The wildest 
shots imaginable were made at his identity. But it was 
left for Frederick Locker to pierce the carefully guarded 
secret. He disclosed it to Rossetti’s publisher, Ellis ; and 
Ellis imparted it to Rossetti, who thereupon wrote to his 
brother, William : 

“What do you think ?—Ellis writes me that Maitland 
is—Buchanan! Do you know Buchanan’s prose, and can 
you judge it to be so? If it be, I’ll not deny myself the 
fun of a printed Letter to the Skunk.” 

As a preliminary, he relieved his outraged feelings by 
dashing off a limerick : 


As a critic, the Poet Buchanan 

Thinks Pseudo much safer than Anon. 
Into Maitland he’s shrunk, 
Yet the smell of the skunk 

Guides the shuddering nose to Buchanan. 


As was to be expected, the Contemporary article 
attracted a flood of criticism, and ‘‘ Thomas Maitland ” 
was pilloried far and wide. Taxed by the Atheneum with 
sheltering himself behind a pseudonym, Buchanan 
protested that the omission of his signature was due to 
“editorial inadvertence.” A figure of speech, this, for 
he had given explicit instructions that his name should 
be suppressed. 

The Atheneum announced, a little incautiously, that 
Sidney Colvin was “ preparing an answer.’’ When, in 
the next issue, Colvin disclaimed any such intention, on 
the grounds that he had no desire to puff the author, 
Buchanan registered annoyance. ‘I cannot,” he wrote, 
“ reply to the insolence of Mr. ‘ Sidney Colvin,’ whoever 
he is. My business is to answer the charge implied in 
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the paragraph you published ten days ago, accusing me of 
having criticized Mr. D. G. Rossetti under a nom de plume. 
I certainly wrote the article on ‘ The Fleshly School of 
Poetry,’ but had nothing to do with the signature. Mr. 
Strahan, the publisher of the Contemporary Review, can 
corroborate me thus far, as he is best aware of the inadver- 
tence which led to the suppression of my own name.” 
Unfortunately, this burst of candour was discounted 
by the appearance in another column of the same number 
of the Atheneum of a letter from the retiring Mr. Strahan 
himself. 
‘“ December 6, 1871. 


“In your last issue you associate the name of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan with the article ‘ The Fleshly School 
of Poetry’ by Thomas Maitland in a recent number 
of the Contemporary Review. You might with equal 
propriety associate with the article the name of Mr. 
Robert Browning, or of Mr. Robert Lytton, or of 
any other Robert.” 


The Atheneum had a caustic note about this impudent 
attempt on the part of Strahan to throw dust in the 
editorial eyes : 


“Mr. Buchanan’s letter is an edifying comment on 
Messrs. Strahan’s. Messrs. Strahan apparently think 
that it is a matter of no importance whether signatures 
are correct or not, and that Mr. Browning had as much 
to do with the article as Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan 
seems equally indifferent, but he now claims the critique 
as his. It is a pity the publisher of the Contemporary 
Review should be in such uncertainty about the author- 
ship of the articles in that magazine. It may be only a 
matter of taste, but we prefer, if we are reading an 
article by Mr. Buchanan, that it should be signed by 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
Subject of attack by Robert Buchanan, 
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him, especially when he praises his own poems; and 
that little ‘ inadvertencies’ of this kind should not be 
left uncorrected till the public find them out.” 


Buchanan did not sit down under this belabouring. In 
a letter to the Athenaum he once more strenuously denied 
that he had “ praised his own poetry,” and protested that 
his publisher’s “‘ vindication of the nom de plume seems 
to be complete. . . . I should certainly,” he added, “‘ not 
have hesitated to affix ‘' Thomas Maitland ’ to the article 
if I had thought it worth while. I was merely recording 
the experience, almost novel to the public in this instance, 
of a person who had not the honour of Mr. Rossetti’s 
personal acquaintance. I am sorry that this gentleman’s 
friends, who have done so much for him in other ways, 
did not dissuade him from publishing so inconsequent a 
letter.” 

This effusion attracted a devastating response : 


“We cannot compliment Mr. Buchanan on his 
temper or his accuracy. His onslaught on ‘ The Fleshly 
School’ contains at least two allusions to his own 
poetry—one which he mentions above, and another at 
the very outset. . . . As Mr. Strahan has taken refuge 
in the columns of a contemporary, we must decline to 
follow him; but Mr. Buchanan must be easily con- 
tented if Mr. Strahan’s ‘ vindication ’ satisfied him.”’ 


The “ contemporary ” to which Strahan had sent his 
version was the Pall Mall Gazette. What he had said 
there was that his original letter was not concerned with 
the authorship of the article, but was “‘ simply intended 
as a protest against the intolerable system of gossip- 
mongering to which our firm has been so frequently 
subjected, 
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Although admitting that “the temptation was con- 
siderable,”’ William Michael Rossetti, when consulted by 
him, suggested that his brother would “ find it in the long 
run more to his comfort and dignity to take no public 
steps whatever for the scarifying of Mr. Maitland.” But 
the counsel was not adopted. Rossetti’s blood pressure 
had reached boiling point, and he composed a furious 
response in the form of a pamphlet. On being warned, 
however, that it was libellous, he withdrew it before 
actual publication. But, resolved to “have a shot at 
Buchanan,” he sent an emasculated version of it, headed 
‘The Stealthy School of Criticism,” to the Atheneum, 
where it filled four columns. In this he certainly dis- 
charged a broadside at the soi-disant “‘ Thomas Maitland.” 
Thus, he dubbed him a “ minstrel in mufti” and a 
‘‘ fretful poet critic”; and complained of a “ prepos- 
terous imputation’ in the Contemporary article, where 
he found “a species of critical masquerade,’’ and an 
‘“‘ immense amount of personal paltriness,” together with 
much “ pure nonsense ”’ and “ covert rancour,’’ and a good 
deal more to the same effect. 

Until, however, he got properly into his stride, this 
“Stealthy School of Criticism ’”’ response was a little 
involved. ‘Thus, the first paragraph ran : 

“For here a critical organ, professedly adopting the 
principle of open signature, would seem, in reality, to 
assert (by silent practice, however, not by enunciation) 
that if the anonymous in criticism was—as itself originally 
inculcated—but an early caterpillar stage, the nominate 
too is found to be no better than a homely transitional 
chrysalis, and that the ultimate butterfly form for a critic 
who likes to sport in sunlight and yet to elude the grasp, 
is after all the pseudonymous.” 
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This has been described by A. C. Benson in his study 
of Rossetti (English Men of Letters) as “ most dignified in 
manner,” and also as an example of “ simple, nervous, 
unaffected English.” Hall Caine declared it to be “ tem- 
perate, but not very effective”; and William Michael 
Rossetti said, in brotherly fashion, “‘'To me it appears a 
very sound and telling piece of self-vindication.” Nobody, 
however, pointed out that it was hysterical, over em- 
phasised, and calculated to defeat its object. 

William Michael Rossetti, by the way, had already 
upset Buchanan by dubbing him “ a poor and pretentious 
poetaster who was causing storms in tea cups.” This 
rankled. ‘‘ From that instant,” said Buchanan, “J con- 
sidered myself free to strike at the whole Coterie, which 
I finally did, at the moment when all the journals were 
sounding extravagant pzans over the poems of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. My criticism in the Contemporary 
Review was not conscientiously dishonest; I really 
believed then that Rossetti was an affected, immoral, and 
overpraised writer.” 

A few months later Buchanan, his malice and prejudice 
unabated, returned to the attack. He then republished 
his Contemporary article as a two-and-sixpenny pamphlet 
under his own name, but in expanded form and with an 
additional touch of venom and a special slap at Swin- 
burne. During the interval things had not improved. 
“ Fleshliness ’’ was still rampant. Sensuality in all 
directions. ‘‘ Look which way I will,” he moaned, “ the 
horrid thing threatens and paralyses me. It lies on the 
drawing-room table, shamelessly naked and dangerously 
fair. It is part of the pretty poem which the belle of the 
season reads, and it breathes away the pureness of her 
- like the poisoned breath of the girl in Hawthorne’s 

e.” 

This was bad. Yet, worse was to follow. ‘‘ Never,” 
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declared a second passage, “‘ was this Snake, which not 
all the naturalists of the world have been able to scotch, 
so vital and poisonous as now. It has penetrated into 
the very sweetshops; and there, among the commoner 
sorts of confectionary, may be seen this year models of 
the female Leg, the whole definite and elegant article as 
far as the thigh, with a fringe of paper cut in imitation of 
the female drawers and embroidered in the female 
fashion | ” 

A disturbing vision. In fact, not far removed from 
exhibitionism. When he first encountered it, poor 
Buchanan very nearly took to his bed. However, he 
cheered up by reflecting that things were not quite so 
deplorable as they seemed; and that “the pure soul 
of English maidenhood still blooms as brightly as 
ever.” 

The Atheneum thought very little of this full-dress 
pamphlet ; and finished up a long review by calling it 
“‘a worthless and discreditable treatment of what might 
have been a perfectly just and interesting question of 
criticism.” A really sound comment was that of Richard 
Horne. ‘“‘ Supposing,” he wrote, in the preface to his 
Orion, ‘‘ there were such a school, why should it not exist 
as well as schools that preach exclusively of the spirit ? ” 
A reasonable question, but one to which nobody was 
prepared to furnish an answer. 

William Michael Rossetti says that his brother was “‘ in 
the first instance annoyed and partly amused .. . but 
in the sequel, when the same article, in an extended form, 
was republished as a pamphlet, he was unfortunately very 
much more annoyed and not amused at all. On the con- 
trary, he foolishly and blameably took very much to heart 
this ill-conditioned attack, with its many imputations or 
implications of low and bad moral tone in his writings, 
and of low and bad moral motives conducing to that 
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tone.” Dante Gabriel also wrote to Joseph Knight: 
“You may be sure that these monstrous libels—both the 
pamphlet and its press results—cause me great pain.” 
Yet Buchanan had the effrontery to declare that his 
pamphlet was ‘‘a mere drop of gall in an ocean of eau 
sucrée,”’ 


7 


There seemed to be no end to the ripples Buchanan 
had stirred up by the Contemporary article. A second 
one, “ The Fleshly School Scandal,” appeared in Tinsley’s 
Magazine. ‘This, which was from another pen, had some 
acid things to say about his bona fides, and even charged 
him point blank with having been inspired by pique at 
the comparative non-success of his own poems. But the 
contention, while shared in several quarters, was not 
definitely established. 

“In spite of the shriek of protest raised,” declared 
Buchanan with smug assurance, ‘‘ the blow was decisive, 
and the Coterie collapsed like a house of cards.” 

But here Buchanan was wrong. The “ Coterie”’ did 
not collapse. Something had evidently gone astray ; and 
it was Buchanan himself who was in danger of “ collapse.” 
As a result of the rumpus, his stock rather fell. Publishers 
and editors and theatrical managers were getting a little 
shy of him, and did not want to be embroiled in his 
disputes. ‘“ Safety first.” . 

John Coleman, an actor-manager of the Vincent 
Crummles pattern, says that “‘’The Fleshly School ’ 
criticism had barred the doors of the theatre to him.” 
However, preferring Buchanan to Shakespeare, he com- 
missioned him to write an “ inaugural ode ”’ for a revival 
of Henry V at the Queen’s. Hearing of this, a well-wisher 
offered Coleman friendly counsel. “If the ‘ Fleshly 
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School ’ gang,” he said, ‘‘ learn to whom you have given 
the job, they’ll go for you bald-headed. Better keep it 
dark, my boy.” Coleman did better than “ keep it dark.”’ 
He spread a cunning story to the effect that the lines were 
written by Swinburne. Apparently, this was swallowed, 
for, when it was delivered in the theatre, the address had 
a rapturous reception. Charles Reade’s friend, Mrs. 
Seymour, told Coleman that, on the first night, she met 
“an eminent critic, who gushed over ‘ Swinburne’s mag- 
nificent composition,’ alleging it worthy of Shakespeare 
himself, When, however, she informed this pundit that 
the real author was Robert Buchanan, he exclaimed in a 
flush of indignation, ‘A fraud, madam, a vile fraud! 
Had I known it was written by that red-headed Scotsman, 
I’d have crucified the wretch !’ ” 

A somewhat similar experience also befell Buchanan at 
the hands of another critic. He had published, under a 
pseudonym, a ballad of more than average quality. Struck 
by its power, Thomas Purnell, praised it highly in the 
Atheneum. When Swinburne took him to task for thus 
giving Buchanan a “ lift,’ Purnell had to confess that he 
was unaware of the real authorship. 

Despite these set-backs, the stirrer up of all this rumpus 
was not without his champions. Conspicuous among 
them were Cardinal Manning, Leicester Warren (after- 
wards Lord de Tabley), and the editor of the Christian 
World. Support from each of them. Thus, the Cardinal 
sent him “a private message, approving what he had 
done and desiring to make his acquaintance”; the peer 
designed a cover for his pamphlet; and the editor 
declared that “ Mr. Buchanan had, by his masterly 
article, done a real service to literature and morals, while 
the efforts of Swinburne and Rossetti to discredit him, 
both as a man and a poet, will form one of the most 
humiliating episodes in the literary history of our genera- 
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tion.” Thus was healing balm poured into Buchanan’s 
wounds. 

He was also given a public dinner by a select body of 
sympathisers. They meant well. The staff work, how- 
ever, was clearly at fault, for the musical programme with 
which the feast was punctuated included a ballad, of 
which Rossetti was the author. 

In addition to the attack on Rossetti, the Buchanan 
pamphlet had a special slap at Swinburne. This, said 
the author, was “ because he had gone out of his way to 
print, in a note in one of his prose essays, an insulting 
allusion to the friend of my boyhood, David Gray, whose 
premature death I still mourned deeply.” Here he was 
not far wrong, for Swinburne had certainly been unneces- 
sarily slighting and contemptuous towards this youth and 
‘his poor little book,” as he called it. 

But Buchanan at his worst was never as bitter and 
offensive about Swinburne as was a much more obscure 
writer. This was Mortimer Collins, who, 1n a singularly 
ridiculous novel, Two Plunges for a Pearl, introduced him 
as ““ Mr. Reginald Swynfen, favourite poet of the ladies 
and the Pre-Raffaelites.’”’ He could also write of him in 
this manner: ‘It was hard to criticise Swynfen’s face, 
for the vast amount of bright yellow hair which he wore 
wherever hair would grow ; but his eyes, small and deep- 
sunk, were of an intense blue, like the first flame of a 
lucifer match. Swynfen firmly believed himself the 
greatest poet ; and his fury, if anybody ventured to doubt 
this, was exquisitely amusing. His excitable brain could 
stand but little wine; a pint of claret made him as mad 
as the Atys of Catullus.”’ 

Well, so far as this goes, it is on record that Collins 
himself was once arrested and hauled off to Bow Street 
for being drunk at the Alhambra. “An unsavoury 
creature,’ was Rossetti’s verdict. 
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Another critic (but one of a very different calibre) to 
cross swords with Swinburne was Churton Collins. 
When the poet, annoyed at having an essay he had 
written disparaged by him in the Quarterly Review, said so 
in the colums of the Atheneum, all the satisfaction he 
got was that his “‘ diatribe’ consisted of “‘ ribald abuse, 
deliberate misstatement, deliberate misrepresentation, 
and sheer nonsense.’’ Having delivered himself of this 
opinion, Churton Collins blandly remarked that he 
“thought highly of the author of ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ 
I trust,” he added, unabashed, “‘ Mr. Swinburne will 
forgive me for speaking so plainly.”” So far, however, 
from extending forgiveness, Swinburne wrote back: 
“May the God of Letters preserve me from the deep 
disgrace of ever deserving your commendation.” 


8 


If Buchanan hurled brickbats and flourished a blud- 
geon, Swinburne’s weapons were needle-pointed arrows. 
These, however, inflicted much more damaging wounds. 
For one thing, his aim was surer ; for another, his public 
was larger. When, too, it came to invective, he had 
nothing to learn from anybody. Thus, to him, Byron 
was “ the most affected of sensualists and the most pre- 
tentious of profligates ” ; George Eliot was “ an Amazon 
sprawling over the crupper of her spavined and spur- 
galled Pegasus ’’; and John Addington Symonds was 
“the Platonic amorist of blue-breeched gondoliers.”” He 
was no less uncomplimentary about Wordsworth and 
Matthew Arnold, and ribald at the expense of such small 
fry as Arthur Clough and Andrew Lang; while his 
recorded opinions of Emerson and Froude were such as 
to make Victorian whiskers quiver and their owners gasp. 
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The still remembered smart of what Buchanan had said 
about him five years earlier in the colums of the Spectator 
led Swinburne to deal with the ‘‘ Fleshly School Poetry ” 
criticism in a pamphlet. This, which was called ‘“‘ Under 
the Microscope,”’ had a Rabelaisian fluency combined with 
a Voltairean sting. A prose Dunciad, it tore its subject 
to ribbons, and left him with scarcely a rag to his back. 

Among the revelations of the “ microscope ”’ were the 
following : 


“A living critic of no less note in the world of 
letters than himself has drawn public attention to the 
deep and delicate beauties of his work ; to ‘ the intense 
loving tenderness of the coarse woman Nell towards her 
brutal paramour, and the exquisite delicacy and fine 
spiritual vision of the old village schoolmaster,’ etc. 
etc. This pathetic tribute to the poet Buchanan was 
paid by no less a person than Buchanan the critic. 

“It is really to be regretted that the new fashion of 
self-criticism should never have been set till now. 
How much petty trouble, how many paltry wrangles 
and provocations, what endless warfare of the cranes 
and pigmies might have been prevented—and by how 
simple a remedy ! How valuable would the applauding 
comments of other great poets on their own work 
have been to us for all time! All students of poetry 
must lament that it did not occur to Milton, for 
example, to express in public his admiration of 
‘Paradise Lost.’ It might have helped to support the 
reputation of that poem against the severe sentence 
passed by Mr. Buchanan on its frequently flat and 
prosaic quality. 

‘In that singularly interesting essay on ‘his own 
tentatives,’ from which we have already taken occasion 
to glean certain flowers of comparative criticism, Mr, 
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Buchanan remarks of this contemporary that he seems 
rather fond of throwing stones in his (Mr. Buchanan’s) 
direction. This contemporary, however, is not in the 
habit of throwing stones; it is a pastime which he 
leaves to the smaller fry of the literary gutter... . Mr. 
Buchanan and his nursing journals have informed us 
that, to his other laurels, he is entitled to add those of 
an accomplished sportsman. Surely he must know 
that there are aninals which no one counts as game— 
which are classed under quite another head than that. 
Their proper designation it is needless here to repeat ; 
it is one that suffices to exempt them from the honour 
and the danger common to creatures of a higher kind.”’ 


Dealing with Buchanan’s suggestion that Rossetti, 
William Morris, and himself ‘‘ have long been banded 
together in a dark and unscrupulous league to decry all 
works and all reputations but their own,” Swinburne is 
delivered of a real gem: 


‘The only atonement that can ever be made for such 
a rascally form of malevolence is that which 1s here 
offered in the way of confession and penance; the 
only excuse that can be advanced for such a viperous 
method of attack is that envy and hatred of his betters 
have ever been the natural signs and the inevitable 
appanages of a bad poet, whether he had studied in 
the fleshly or the skinny school. Remembering this, 
we can but too easily understand how Mr. Buchanan 
may have excited the general ill-will of his inferiors ; 
we may deplore, but we cannot wonder, that the author 
of ‘Liz’ and ‘ Nell’ should have aroused a sense of 
impotent envy in the author of ‘Jenny’ and ‘ Sister 
Helen’; it would not surprise, though it could not 
but grieve, us to hear that the author of ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise’ was inwardly consumed by the canker of 
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jealousy when he thought of the ‘ Legends of Inver- 
burn’; while, with burning cheeks and downcast eyes, 
it must be confessed that the author of ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon ’ may well be the prey of rancour yet more 
keen than theirs when he looks on the laurels that 
naturally prevent him from sleeping—the classic 
chaplets that crown the author of ‘ Undertones.’ ” 


The last passage in the Swinburnian dithyrambics 
explored a fresh field of research : 


‘Poor then as it may be in other things, the very 
lapse of years which has left it weak may help it more 
surely to determine than stronger ages could the nature 
of the critical animal. Has not popular opinion passed 
through wellnigh the same stages with regard to the 
critic and the toad ? What was thought in the time of 
Shakespeare by dukes as well as by peasants we may 
all find written in his verse; but we now know on 
taking up a Buchanan that, though very ugly, it is not 
in the least venomous, and assuredly wears no precious 
jewel in its head. Yet is it rather like a newt or blind- 
worm than a toad; there is a mendacious air of the 
old serpent about it at first sight ; and the thing is not 
even viperous ; its sting is as false as its tongue is; its 
very venom is a lie. But when once we have seen the 
fang, though innocuous, protrude from a mouth 
which would fain distil poison and can only distil 
froth, we need no revelation to assure us that the 
doom of the creature is to go upon its belly and eat 
dust all the days of its life.” 


Misled by its title, or possibly confusing the author 
with research work in another field, several German 
laboratories sent for copies of ‘‘ Under the Microscope.”’ 
The egregious George Augustus Sala, by the way, 
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declared this pamphlet to be “ one of the finest examples 
of English prose extant.’”’ Edmund Gosse, however, 
who did know what he was talking about, says that “ it 
suffers from an inordinate abuse of ironical invective.” 


A sound criticism. 
Buchanan’s reaction to this took the form of some 
doggerel verse in St. Paul’s Magazine : 


THE MONKEY AND THE MICROSCOPE 


A clever Monkey—he can squeak, 
Scream, bite, munch, mumble, all but speak ; 
Studies not merely monkey-sport, 

But vices of a human sort. 

Is petulant to most, but sweet 

To those who pat him, give him meat. 
Can imitate to admiration 

Man’s gestures, gait, gesticulation ; 

Is amorous, and takes no pain 

To hide his aphrodital vein ; 

And altogether, trimly drest 

In human breeches, coat and vest, 
Looks human, and upon the whole 
Lacks nothing, save perchance a Soul. 


A clever Monkey !—worth a smile ! 
How really human is his style ; 
How worthy of our admiration 

Is such delicious imitation ! 

And I believe with all my might 
Religion wrong and Science right, 
Seeing a sight to slay all hope 

A Monkey use a Microscope ! 


Annoyed by them as he was, it was not so much 
the vulgar references to himself in “The Session of the 
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Poets’ and “'The Monkey and the Microscope” that 
had really stirred Swinburne to wrath as an anonymous 
ballad, ‘‘ Jonas Fisher,” which appeared in 1876. An 
odd production, this. Despite the fact that the Pall 
Mall Gazette found it “‘ a complete manual of theological 
chit-chat,” and the Daily Telegraph to be “ full of plain, 
solid Saxon words,” its reception was somewhat less 
enthusiastic elsewhere. Indeed, one critic remarked 
point blank, “ This poem consists of 240 pages of the 
most dreary doggerel that was ever yet published.” 

A review copy which reached the Examiner was dealt 
with in the following fashion : 

“This anonymous poem is said by the “London 
Correspondents’ to be the work of either Mr. Robert 
Buchanan or the Devil; and delicate as may be the 
question raised by this double-sided supposition, the 
weight of probability inclines to the first of these alterna- 
tives. That the author, whichever he 1s, is a Scotchman 
may be inferred from one or two sneers at the character- 
istics of his countrymen. . . . There are other and more 
specific circumstances which favour the report that 
‘Jonas Fisher ’ is another of the aliases under which Mr. 
Buchanan is fond of challenging criticism, rather than 
one of the equally numerous disguises of the Enemy. 
There is no reason why the Devil should go out of his 
way to abuse the ‘Fleshly School.’ Now, the hero of 
this poem has views on some of the tendencies of modern 
poetry and art which coincide very closely with Mr. 
Buchanan’s, exhibiting the same nicely balanced and 
carefully differentiated feelings of scorn for effeminate 
voluptuousness and delight in that voluptuousness which 
is manly.” 

The Examiner, by the way, was rather given to caustic 
criticism, and “a literary dung-fly ”’ was its description 
of a member of the Civil Service who devoted his spare 
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time to dabbling in magazine articles. But, where 
‘Jonas Fisher ” was concerned it went altogether astray, 
since responsibility for this particular contribution 
attached to neither Robert Buchanan nor the Devil. As 
a matter of fact, the author was the Earl of Southesk. 
‘“‘T wrote the ballad,’ he said, when the secret was out, 
‘to put on record my honest opinion of the writings of 
the Fleshly School.” This ‘“‘ honest opinion ” covered a 
considerable range; and, among the subjects touched 
upon were art, drama, “ fleshliness,’’ literature, marriage 
within the prohibited degree, philanthropy, and woman. 

The eponymous protagonist of his lordship’s effort 
was an Edinburgh shop-assistant who had been “ con- 
verted.” A step in the right direction, this, for, speaking 
of his own unregenerated past, he says that: 


In former days at eight o’clock, 

The shutters closed, the goods put by, 
The shop made fast with bar and bolt, 
Along the pavement I would hie : 

And at a favourite place of call, 

Some godless lads I used to meet 

From different shops across the way, 
And then we swaggered down the street. 


All arm in arm we pushed along ; 

We swore and spat and smoked cheroots, 

Kissed modest girls and whistled loud, 

And laughed and screeched and yelled like brutes. 
And then if money could be raised, 

To some low haunt of vice we went, 

Where each, according to his mind, 

His health consumed, his money spent. 


Happily, he did not persist in these equivocal courses, 
since he adds : 


But now my days in comfort run, 

In better things I find my joys ; 

Good books displace the pipe and glass, 
And mission-work my time employs. 
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But not all of it, for other pursuits have their niche. 
Thus, he meets a ‘ Christian Irishman,” a tailor who 
spouts philosophy, and discusses the ethics of self- 
advertisement. 


“Well, Sir, why not?” said I. “‘ The man 
Who makes a pair of pants for fame 
Deserves reward far more than he 

Who runs his bayonet through the same.” 


There were several more verses—hundreds of them— 
for, ‘‘ wielding his pen with the easy negligence of a 
nobleman ”’ (as was once said of Byron), the “ narrative ” 
ran to 6,000 lines. 

Across the Border, where the author’s foot was on his 
native heath, so to speak, the reviewers went into raptures. 
My Lord was “another Robbie Burns,” declared the 
Scotsman. ‘‘ No one who knows what poetry is can doubt 
that here is poetry of a very high order” ; and a Glasgow 
expert, not to be behindhand, could say that Lord 
Southesk’s assault upon Parnassus was “ rich in sugges- 
tiveness as regards the most important problems of human 
life, blending effectually the humour and the pathos, the 
meanness and sublimity, the sorrow and the mystery of 
human life.” 

“ Whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare noo ? ’’ demanded 
whiskered savants in Thrums when they read these 
peans. 

But the Examiner had not yet done with Buchanan. 
Another and more vigorous pin-prick soon appeared in 
its columns. This was a letter, headed ‘‘ The Devil’s Due,” 
which was published there during the following week. 
““An author,” ran one passage, “haunted by such a 
horror of the bloodthirsty critics who lie in wait for him 
has evidently yet to learn the new and precious receipt 
discovered by Mr. Robert Buchanan (if that be his name) 
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of ‘ Every Poeticule his own criticaster,’ a device by which 
Bavius may at once review his own poems with enthusi- 
asm under the signature of Mzvius, and throw dirt up, 
in passing, with momentary security, at the windows of 
Horace or of Virgil. 

“T notice also that the present writer has adopted 
as the object of his servile but ambitious imitation an 
inimitable contemporary model of original burlesque on 
which I am not aware that the multifaced idyllist of the 
gutter has yet attempted to form himself.” 

This screed was signed ‘‘ Thomas Maitland,” and pur- 
ported to have come from St. Kilda. A special sting was 
added by a postscript to the effect that “ the writer of the 
above is at present away from London, on a cruise among 
the Philippine Islands in his steam yacht Skunk, Captain 
Shuffleton, master.” 

There was only one pen that could have written this. 
Buchanan had no difficulty in identifying Swinburne as 
its wielder. 

Objecting, naturally enough, to being saddled with the 
futilities of the aristocratic poetaster, Buchanan promptly 
issued a disclaimer. ‘The Examiner affected to be dis- 
turbed thereby. ‘“‘ May we suggest to him,” said an 
editorial note, “ that his talents, which are considerable, 
would meet with more respect if he would not take to 
such questionable ways of keeping his name before the 
public?’ Another comment appeared in the World : 

‘““Mr. Buchanan denies the authorship. Therefore, 
the readers of the Examiner—the socialist shoemakers of 
Leicester and the Scotch family to whom it is sent gratis— 
must believe that ‘Jonas Fisher’ was written by the 
Devil.” 

Robert Buchanan could deal out hard knocks, but he 
disliked receiving them. He had bitten other people often 
enough. Now he was being bitten himself. The “‘ Devil’s 
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Due ” letter in the Examiner filled him with fury. Rush- 
ing off hot foot to his solicitors, he instructed them to 
“* have the law ” on the paper’s proprietor. 

This individual was one, Peter Alfred Taylor, a radical 
politician and Member for Leicester. He was also a 
zealous champion of unpopular causes. At Westminster 
he espoused national education (so long as it was unsec- 
tarian), the freedom of the Press, and the opening of the 
museums on Sundays ; and he strenuously opposed such 
bulwarks in the Constitution as the game laws, flogging 
in the Navy and Army, and the provision of marriage 
grants for the Royal Family. It was to get a wider 
publicity for his views than he could secure by his 
speeches in the House (where he was never taken very 
seriously) that, in 1873, he bought the Examiner. The 
best thing he did with it was to appoint William Minto, 
a versatile writer and stimulating critic, to the editorial 
chair. Unfortunately, he did not leave him alone there, 
but insisted on filling the columns with absurd theories 
of his own. As a result, the paper lost the prestige it had 
once enjoyed, and was finally wrecked. 

During his regime, Taylor was unpopular with some 
of his fellow journalists. One of them, Joseph Hatton, 
had a specially sharp sting for him in the Hornet : 

“It is difficult to this day to know whether he is more 
despised by the Tories of Leicester or distrusted by the 
Whigs. ... He does not possess an Englishman’s 
instinct for sport, and therefore he cries ‘Down with 
the Game Laws’; and he has lost some money over one 
of the most forcibly feeble periodicals, and, we may add, 
one of the least scrupulous, the world has yet seen. 
We mean the Anti-Game Law Circular, in which his hire- 
lings did not hesitate to slander the Prince of Wales 
(through the agency of a Norfolk spy) in the capacity of a 
country gentleman, , . . He appears to fairly revel in 
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the companionship of the unsexed women who scream 
out on the platforms their indignation at Acts of Parlia- 
ment designed to extirpate one of the greatest scourges 
that affect civilised humanity. He has even figured in a 
cohort of three on a division to oppose a grant to one of 
the junior members of the Royal Family.” 

Threatened with an action for libel, Taylor lost his 
nerve; and, when challenged on the subject, had no 
scruples about disclosing Swinburne’s authorship of the 
letter. He also urged the proceedings, if any, should be 
taken against his contributor, and not against himself. 
This pusillanimous suggestion, however, was very 
properly rejected by Buchanan. 


10 


Ten days before the action was set down for hearing, 
Swinburne, quite unperturbed, wrote to Theodore Watts 
(afterwards Watts-Dunton) that he had received a supcena 
from Buchanan’s solicitors. Henry Hawkins, Taylor’s 
counsel, wanted a preliminary consultation with him, but 
he refused to leave the Garden of Proserpine and give 
one. Edmund Gosse attributes this obstinacy on his part 
to the fact that Minto had annoyed him by publishing an 
article in the Examiner which upset the feelings of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. Wheels within wheels. 

As required by his solicitors, Buchanan delivered a 
statement of claim. This document was of a portentous 
description and neatly as long as one of his own novels. 
After setting out in detail the alleged libel in Swinburne’s 
letter, an extract (full of shockingly bad grammar and 
tautological jargon) read as follows : 

‘The plaintiff says that the said letter was written, 
printed and published with the malicious intention and 
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Counsel for Peter ‘Taylor. 
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purpose of injuring the plaintiff’s position and reputation 
as a writer, and of defaming, vilifying, and abusing his 
personal character ; and the plaintiff further says that the 
said letter was written, printed, and published in 
pursuance of a wicked and malicious scheme made and 
devised against the plaintiff as hereinafter described ; and 
with reference to the postscript to said letter above 
quoted, the plaintiff says that in the year 1871 the plaintiff 
prepared and handed to the editor of the Contemporary 
Review a criticism upon a certain school of poetry in 
England, with a request to the said editor to publish said 
criticism without any name, as the plaintiff was desirous 
of not introducing any personal feeling into a question of 
purely public and general interest. 

‘“Immediately thereafter the plaintiff left London ; 
and the editor of the said Contemporary Review, with the 
view of meeting the wish of the plaintiff, and at the same 
time of preserving the uniformity of his magazine, in 
which a name 1s appended to each of the articles, printed 
plaintiff’s said criticism with the name of Thomas Mait- 
land appended thereto. This the editor did without the 
knowledge and without the consent of the plaintiff. 

‘* The plaintiff afterwards explained the circumstances 
as aforesaid under which the name of Thomas Maitland 
had been thus appended to his paper aforesaid ; and by 
the said postscript the plaintiff says that it was intended, 
and was understood by those by and to whom it was 
published, to accuse the plaintiff of skulking, shuffling, 
and deceitful conduct with reference to the said article, 
and of falsehood in his explanation aforesaid.” 

A second passage in this rigmarole added further 
details : f 

‘* And the plaintiff says that in the course of his public 
duty as a critic and writer, he has had occasion to examine 
the works of certain writers of English verse, and to point 
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out that some of the works of these writers were obscene, 
indecent, and offensive to sound moral and religious 
taste ; and the plaintiff says that, in revenge for the said 
criticism, and for the purpose of injuring and destroying, 
as far as in them lay, the influence of the plaintiff as a 
writer, author, and critic, though the plaintiff had in the 
said criticism confined his remarks to the works of the 
said writers and carefully avoided any reference to their 
private character, certain persons, both the said writers 
of verse, have for a long time past in several numbers and 
in several parts of many numbers of the said Examiner 
persistently, unjustly, and maliciously abused, libelled, 
and defamed the plaintiff in his professional and personal 
character ; and the defendant has deliberately, knowingly, 
and maliciously lent himself and his review, the Examiner 
aforesaid, to this malicious and wicked scheme for the 
purpose of abusing, vilifying, and defaming the plaintiff 
as aforesaid, to the plaintiff’s great annoyance, hurt, and 
damage.” 

Altogether, Robert Buchanan distinctly suggested that 
the references to himself in the columns of the Examiner 
did not meet with his approval. 

The defendant had pleaded “‘ justification ’’ for what 
had appeared in the columns of the Examiner ; and to 
support this contention he submitted a long response to 
the various interrogatories that had been put him: 

“The defendant says that the articles alleged as libels 
in the plaintiff’s statement of claim were written and 
published for the public good, and are fair and bona fide 
comments on the plaintiff, and on his conduct as a critic, 
and that they in no way refer to the plaintiff’s private 
character or to his conduct in private life. The defendant 
also says that, before the publication of the alleged libels, 
the plaintiff, in his capacity of a critic, had written under 
certain assumed names divers criticisms on well-known 
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authors, which criticisms were unfair; and that the 
plaintiff, under such assumed names, had referred to his 
own works and written of himself as being amongst 
writers of the highest repute ; and that the alleged libels 
refer solely to the plaintiff’s conduct herein and not to 
his character or conduct in private life ; and that they are 
fair and bona fide comments on his conduct herein and 
were published for the public good.” 


II 


Letters having been written by the dozen, and inter- 
rogatories administered, answers filed, and red-tape 
unrolled by the yard, the action, Buchanan v. Taylor, 
began on June 29, 1876; and was heard before Mr. 
Justice Archibald and a special jury in the Court of 
Common Pleas, where it lasted three days. The plaintiff 
had the services of Charles Russell, Q.C., and the 
defendant was represented by Henry Hawkins, Q.C. 

The defendant pleaded justification, and alternatively 
that the matter complained of was not libellous, but fair 
comment. Of the alleged libels published by the 
Examiner, the first was in the review which attributed the 
authorship of the “‘ Jonas Fisher ”’ ballad to “‘ either Mr. 
Robert Buchanan or the Devil”’; and the second was 
in the letter headed ‘‘ The Devil’s Due,” with the 
signature “Thomas Maitland ” attached to it. 

Charles Russell, in his opening address, had a good 
deal to say about the ‘‘ Fleshly School.” That he thought 
very little of it was obvious. It was, he told the shocked 
jury, “‘ disgraced by an amount of sensation and subtle 
indecency such as was common among literary men in 
France, but, happily, seldom to be met with in England.” 
His client, he said, was the author of an article on the 
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subject, “ written in good masculine English,” that had 
appeared in the Contemporary Review. Asaresult, he was 
disparaged by Swinburne in a pamphlet, ‘“‘ Under the 
Microscope,”’ and also in a letter, ‘‘ The Devil’s Due,” 
that was published in the Examiner. 'This called him 
“ skulk,”? ‘‘ shuffler,” and ‘“‘liar,’’ and several other 
objectionable things. Although Mr. Swinburne was the 
author, the action was brought against Mr. Taylor, 
because it was he who was the proprietor of the paper in 
which the offending letter had appeared. 

The Earl of Southesk, called by Russell, said that he 
was ‘the onlie begetter ”’ of the ‘‘ Jonas Fisher ”’ poem, 
and that there was ‘‘ nothing in it to justify the charge that 
he sneered at the virtues of Scotsmen.”’ Hawkins did 
his best, but was unable to extract anything else from 
him. 

Buchanan then went into the box, to support the open- 
ing statements of his counsel. He had written, he said, 
the “‘ Fleshly School” criticism “in order to put on 
record his honest opinions of its members.” As to his 
previous “ Session of the Poets ”’ ballad, that had been 
inspired by Suckling: ‘“‘I have never,” he declared, 
“* puffed myself under assumed names, nor have I adopted 
any improper method of keeping myself before the 
public.” He admitted, however, that he had at 
times signed his work ‘‘ Thomas Maitland,” ‘‘ Walter 
Hutcheson,” “‘ Caliban,” and ‘‘ Senlac.”? This course, 
he said, was adopted ‘‘to protect myself from the 
constant persecution of a clique of literary Mohawks.” 

As the “ Devil’s Due ” letter did not bear Swinburne’s 
signature, he was asked how he knew him to be the 
author of it. ‘‘I recognised his style,” he said. The 
deduction was an elementary one, for nobody else would 
have employed such characteristic epithets as ‘‘ multifaced 
idyllist ’ and “ polypseudonymous lyrist.” 
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“* Did you,”’ enquired Hawkins, in the gruelling cross- 
examination that followed, ‘‘tell the editor of the 
Examiner that he was better acquainted with the devil’s 
literary style than you were ? ” 

The question was disallowed by the judge. “ I know 
nothing about that individual’s style,” he said. 

‘TI hope,” was the bland response, “that your Lord- 
ship will continue ignorant of such knowledge.” 

“‘ Laughter in Court !”’ scribbled the pressmen. 

“Are you aware,’ continued Hawkins, “that Mr. 
Swinburne is an Oxford man and a gentleman ? ” 

‘* A gentleman could not possibly have written such a 
book as Poems and Ballads,’’ announced Buchanan. 

Hawkins let this assertion pass, and took up a fresh 
point. 

“In your ‘Session of the Poets’ contribution you 
describe Mr. Tennyson as saying of him, ‘'To the door 
with the boy. Call a cab. He is tipsy.” Was Mr. 
Swinburne drunk ? ” 

‘‘He was drunk to publish his Poems and Ballads. 
But in this instance I was referring to his literary character. 
When I wrote my ‘ Session of the Poets ’ I had not heard 
that he exceeded the bounds of moderation. Still, 
I might have mentioned it as indicative of his character 
in combination with other things.”’ 

‘'Well,’’ went on Hawkins, “ you also said that he 
had ‘a neck stretching out like a gander.” Has Mr. 
Swinburne a specially long neck ? ”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

Still, you said he had one. Then you also say, 
‘Master Swinburne glared out of his hair.’ How does a 
man do that ?”’ 

This was a poser. The witness could not answer it. 
He had the sense not to try. 

Swinburne had written ‘‘ Under the Microscope,” and 
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Buchanan had written “The Monkey and the Micro- 


scope,” as a rejoinder. 

‘* Was it intended to wound Mr. Swinburne ? ”’ he was 
asked. 

‘It was written while I was smarting under my own 
wrongs.” 

** Do you now regret it ? ” 

‘“‘T have always regretted it.”’ 

“Here is an extract from something else written by 
you,’ went on Hawkins remorselessly, turning to another 
page of his brief : 


When Judges in white hats to Epsom Down 
Drive, gay as Tom and Jerry, folk don’t frown. 


Is that poetry?” 

“T trust,” mterrupted Mr. Justice Archibald, ‘it is 
not considered wrong to wear a white hat. I wear one 
myself, sometimes.” 

Once more, the automatic entry, “ Laughter in the 
Court !” 

During his evidence, it transpired that, despite his 
horror of “‘ fleshliness,’’ wherever it existed, Buchanan 
was a stout champion of Walt Whitman, for whose benefit 
he had once headed a subscription. This was a pill which 
some of his staunchest admirers had a difficulty in swallow- 
ing. But he stood up for him, and, when questioned on 
the subject, he declared Whitman to be a “ collossal 
mystic, in the highest sense a spiritual person,” and that 
“his indelicacy could be excused on the grounds of 
his youth at the time his first books were published.”’ 
Thereupon, Hawkins invited the jury to consider a 
number of extracts from these works. On account, how- 
ever, of what (tempus 1876) he dubbed “ their deplorable 
filthiness,” they were not read aloud, but were merely 
shown to them. 
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“It is impossible,” was the austere comment of one 
reporter, “to give some of the questions put to the 
plaintiff by the learned counsel. This is because they were 
founded on passages occurring in books and poems that 
cannot be reproduced in our columns. As it was, a 
number of ladies occupying the public seats were so 
embarrassed that they left abruptly when Mr. Hawkins 
was quoting from Messrs. Swinburne, Rossetti, and Walt 
Whitman, and also from the works of Mr. Buchanan 
himself.” 

Under the circumstances, it was perhaps as well that 
women jurors were not, at this date, part of our legal 
system. 

When, however, Russell re-examined him, Buchanan 
said that he had given public readings from his own 
poems, in the Hanover Square Rooms ; and that on one 
such occasion the audience had included the Duchess of 
Argyll, and that her Grace had not experienced any 
untoward result from their recital. 

“Perhaps she did not understand them,” suggested 
the learned judge when this point was made. 

The fact that no witnesses were called by the other 
side gave Russell an opportunity. He made the most of 
it. His point was that, notwithstanding his plea of justi- 
fication, the defendant had not contradicted the plaintiff 
in any particular, or put Minto, the editor of the Examiner, 
or Swinburne, the author of the ‘‘ Devil’s Due ” contri- 
bution, into the box. As for the Contemporary article, 
about which so much fuss had arisen, this, he contended, 
was “marked by moderation and ability.” He also 
advanced a theory, hitherto unaccepted by philologists, 
viz., that ‘‘ polypseudonymous ” was an expression derived 
from the Latin. However, nobody contradicted him. 

It was because he wanted to have the last word that 
Hawkins had not called any witnesses. This was a tactical 
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error, since it prevented him getting the jury’s opinion on 
the merits of certain of Buchanan’s own compositions. 
Possibly, if they had studied his ‘‘ Nuptial Song ”’ and his 
‘“‘ White Rose and Red ” they might have thought he had 
nothing of which to complain in respect of the output of 
his brother bards. Still the alleged “‘fleshliness ”’ of a 
poet was, argued Hawkins, not a matter that really con- 
cerned the jury. Their business, he pointed out, was 
merely to settle if the plaintiff had been libelled in the 
Examiner ; and, if so, what degree of responsibility 
attached to the proprietor of that journal. In his sub- 
mission, no such responsibility attached to him. Peter 
Taylor had not written the article, and it had not been 
shown that he bore any malice. It was true, he remarked, 
that Mr. Gladstone had given the plaintiff a Civil List 
pension, but he felt that “if the Right Hon. gentleman 
were familiar with certain of his poems, he would not 
have been very favourably disposed towards their 
author.”” Counsel also argued that “a man who could 
extol the infamously indecent works of Walt Whitman 
had no right to condemn the fleshly school. Nor,” he 
added, ‘“‘ has Mr. Buchanan himself come into court with 
clean hands, since certain of his own poems are charac- 
terised by suggestiveness.’’ 

When he came to sum up the evidence, Mr. Justice 
Archibald made it abundantly clear that he himself 
strongly disapproved of anything even remotely connected 
with “ fleshliness.”’ He also went rather out of his way 
to deliver a disquisition on literary ethics. “ There was 
nothing,” he declared in solemn tones, ‘‘ more deplorable 
than to see men of high ability choosing degrading 
subjects for the themes of their writings instead of others 
which would not stimulate and inflame the lowest pas- 
sions.’ He also observed that “ a great deal of the poetry 
written by persons belonging to the ‘ Fleshly School ’ had 
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better never have been written at all, and that if it had 
been committed to the flames the world would have been 
much purer and better.” 

Since he was the proprietor of the paper in which they 
appeared, the fact that the defendant had not himself 
written the libels did not, the judge pointed out, absolve 
him from legal responsibility. ‘‘ None the less,” added 
his lordship, “‘ it would have been more satisfactory if 
Mr. Swinburne, instead of Mr. Taylor, had been the 
defendant.” Having said this (and several other things), 
he left it to the twelve men in the box to settle among 
themselves if the plaintiff was entitled to damages, and, 
if so, to what amount. 

Thus instructed, the slightly be-fogged jury retired to 
consider their verdict. At the end of fifteen minutes they 
announced that they found for the plaintiff. 


12 


Buchanan had claimed £5,000 as a plaster for the 
wound to his feelings inflicted by Swinburne’s descrip- 
tion of him as a “ polypseudonymous lyrist and libeller of 
the gutter.” The jury, however, had considered £150 to 
be adequate for the purpose, thereby implying that they 
only held 3 p.c. of his claim to be good and 97 p.c. of it to 
be bad. 

Nobody (except the lawyers) was any the better for the 
result of the action. It 1s true that Buchanan was awarded 
damages, but he was not “ rehabilitated,’’ as he declared ; 
and Swinburne was told from the Bench that much of 
his poetry should be put in the fire Theodore Watts, 
always anxious to pour oil on troubled waters, suggested 
that he should contribute towards the cost in which his 
employer had been involved. Swinburne, however, 
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flatly refused to entertain the suggestion. He was quite 
unrepentant, and even proposed to publish “‘ The Devil’s 
Due ” letter in a collection of essays. Fearful of further 
proceedings being launched, his friends managed to stop 
him in the nick of time. 

There was, however (apart from the well-fee’d lawyers 
and their myrmidons) one individual who did perhaps 
gain something. This was the proprietor of the Examiner. 
Although he lost the action, he none the less secured, on 
comparatively reasonable terms, much valuable know- 
ledge as to what could, and what could not, appear in his 
columns. 

As for the plaintiff, some equally sharp things were said 
about him in other papers. ‘“‘ How far it was worth Mr. 
Buchanan’s while,’ announced one of them, ‘‘ to submit 
on these terms to his ordeal at the hands of Mr. Hawkins 
is a point on which different opinions will be held. The 
general feeling, however, will be that between the literary 
purity of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Swinburne there is 
nothing to choose ; and that it was merely by a techni- 
cality that the positions of the plaintiff and the defendant 
were not reversed. The squabble is one which should 
never have been ventilated in the law-courts ; and the 
proceedings there can only be regarded as a scandal to 
literature.’’ 

“Some untutored people,”’ remarked another austere 
publicist, ‘‘ may need to be told who Mr. Buchanan is. He 
has afforded the student of life and works plenty of auto- 
biographical material, Sometimes, we have had him 
writing on the loves and deaths of costermongers and 
their wenches ; and on this theme he has poured himself 
forth with a great deal of energy and feeling.” 

This stern critic was not alone, for Watts-Dunton, 
writing to Swinburne in December 1872, refers to “‘ the 
offal called ‘ Buchanan’s poetry,’ ’”’ and to the author him- 
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self as “‘ this Barnum of Literature ”’ and “‘ that superlative 
ca d.”’ 

Clearly, no love lost between them. 

Still, Robert Buchanan was not without his stalwarts. 
Conspicuous among them was the Rev. Mr. Wylie, editor 
of the Christian World. 

“* All the damage that could be inflicted on the plaintiff 
by such an ingenious cross-examiner as Mr. Hawkins,”’ 
declared this authority, ‘‘ was employed to discredit his 
case. But I am happy to say that the cause of justice 
triumphed, even before a special jury in the Court of 
Common Pleas.” 

Everything depends on the point of view. 

Experience was wasted on Buchanan. He could not 
leave well alone. During the following year the Contem- 
porary Review published an article, ‘‘ The Newest Thing 
in Journalism.” Although anonymous, Robert Buchanan, 
who had written it, might just as well have put his name to 
it at once, for there was no mistaking his authorship. 
What it amounted to was a covert sneer at “‘ Society 
papers ”’ in general, and in particular at Edmund Yates 
and the ‘‘ haunting gentility and familiar gossip ’’ of the 
World which he had just established. There were also 
gibes at Henry Labouchere and the columns of Truth, an 
organ referred to as “‘ exclusively devoted to articles in 
which vulgar women delight.” 

Labouchere took no notice, but Yates, stung to the 
quick, riposted with an account of the circumstances 
under which he had first met Buchanan in 1861. It was 
not flattering to him: 

** At the outset of his (Buchanan’s) career I had the 
opportunity for many months of rendering him service of 
a real and practical kind ; so far real and practical that it 
was solely through me that he did not actually die of 
starvation, and add one more to the number of those 
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self-sufficient low-born lads who, confident in their own 
genius, exchange the dung fork and the country farmyard 
for the London grave. 

‘*.... To my private house one evening, bearing a 
letter of introduction from a common acquaintance, came 
Mr. R. W. Buchanan, then a mere youth of two or three- 
and-twenty, very shabbily dressed, very dirty, very 
‘creepy’ altogether. Mr. Buchanan is in the frequent 
habit of quoting Mr. Browning’s phrase about a ‘ scrofu- 
lous French novel’; but I am of opinion, having tried 
both, that a scrofulous Scotch poet is a far more un- 
pleasant object ina room. He told me of his woes, of his 
poverty (which was positively appalling) and made a most 
piteous appeal to me to give him work. . . . I obtained 
for him not only constant remunerative work, but 
advances of money from his employer, Mr. Maxwell, 
who, in his own person and through his wife Miss 
Braddon, is sneered at and ridiculed in the Contemporary 
article. . . . I, who stepped out of my way to do this 
man a kindness, and out of my own small means lent him 
money to buy bread for his stomach and sulphur for his 
back, am a ‘ retailer of gossip,’ with whom no society of 
respectable men—not to say, gentlemen—would associate 
for ten minutes, while Mr. Robert Buchanan, who stings 
the hand that succoured him, and anonymously stabs 
those who saved his tainted life, is a ‘ Contemporary 
Reviewer,’ the sot-disant guide, philosopher and friend 
of all cleanly people who respect honest literature and live 
earnest lives.” | 

The subject of this scarifying did not appear to be 
upset. ‘“ Happily,” he wrote to Hall Caine, “I have a 
thick epidermis, and the courage of an approving 
conscience.” 

A staunch admirer of Buchanan protests that this 
attitude on the part of the editor of the World was entirely 
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unjustifiable. “‘ Yates,” he says, in a book of somewhat 
fatuous memoirs, “ fell foul of Robert Buchanan for some 
reason, and published the most outrageous attack on the 
poet that had been written since the scurrilities of the last 
century. . . . Yates had no proper justification.”” Unfor- 
tunately, this champion is scarcely convincing, for he 
adds: “‘ Buchanan wrote good poetry, and was credited 
with founding the Fleshly School.” 

‘* Save me from my friends!’ Buchanan might have 
echoed when he saw with what he was “‘ credited.” 

Buchanan bided his time and had “ another whack ” 
at Labouchere and Yates. This was in one of his novels, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, where, in clumsy fashion, he 
caricatured the pair as “‘ Lagardere, of the Plain Speaker,” 
and ‘‘ Edgar Yahoo, of the Whirligig.” 

It does not sound particularly rib-rending. 


13 

Like a good many other controversialists, Buchanan 
mellowed with the passage of years. His opinions then 
changed, and he withdrew or recast judgments he had 
once pronounced with such glibness. 

‘“‘ Nobody knows better,’’ he wrote, “‘ than I how, in 
these random flights of the literary arena, a man loses his 
temper and strikes harder than he needs. I have many 
such sins on my conscience.’”’ His attitude towards 
Rossetti pressed heavily on this organ ; and, with a view 
to healing the wounds he had once inflicted, he dedicated 
to him, figuring for the purpose as “ An Old Enemy,”’ a 
novel, God and the Man, prefaced by a couple of verses : 


TO AN OLD ENEMY 
I would have snatch’d a bay leaf from thy brow, 
Wronging the chaplet on an honoured head ; 
In peace and charity I bring thee now 
A lily-flower instead. 
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Pure as thy purpose, blameless as thy song, 
Sweet as thy spirit may this offering be ; 
Forget the bitter blame that did thee wrong, 
And take the gift from me. 


Buchanan called this amende ‘‘ a sacred thing between 
his spirit and mine.’’ Unfortunately, it fell rather flat, as 
Rossetti affected to think it was really intended for Swin- 
burne. But Buchanan was not upset by this attitude. 
“Tt 1s,” he declared, “‘a melancholy pleasure to me to 
reflect that he understood the dedication and accepted it 
in the spirit in which it was offered.”” Then, when 
Rossetti died, he wrapped himself in a white sheet and 
once more took back everything he had said to his detri- 
ment. Thus, in the Academy for July, 1882, he wrote: 
“Mr. Rossetti, I freely admit now, never was a Fleshly 
Poet at all; never, at any rate, fed upon the poisonous 
honey of French art.” As if this were not enough, he 
complained that somebody, “ in a religious review,”’ had 
served up afresh “all the hasty expressions and unin- 
structed abuse that I published in hot haste ten years ago, 
and have since, as my readers know, repented. . . . That 
I should have ranked myself with the Philistines and 
encouraged them to resist an ennobling and refining 
influence (of which they stood and stand so mournfully 
in need) must remain to me a matter of permanent 
regret.” 

In a second edition of God and the Man there was 
another dedicatory verse : 

I never knew thee living, O my brother ! 
But on thy breast my lily of love now lies ; 


And by that token we shall know each other 
When God’s voice saith ‘ Arise !’ 


The respective authors of “‘ The Fleshly School ” and 
““Nuptial Sleep’ exchanging opinions and chatting 
amicably in the Elysian Fields conjures up an odd picture. 
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Buchanan, thinking it high time to bury the hatchet in 
other quarters, also endeavoured to make his peace with 
Yates and Labouchere, whom he addressed in a ballad : 


So, Edward, Henry, pax vobiscum, 
Arcades ambo, here’s adieu ! 

All strife, all hate, at last to this come— 
The silent grave, the sunless yew. 

The scandal-monger, the truth-seeker, 
The man of this world or a fairer, 

Must drink at last of the same beaker, 
Whereof a skeleton is bearer. 


Afoot or horse-back, proud or prone, 
Continue beautiful and brave, 

And take a smile, and not a stone 
From him who walketh all alone 
The common highway to the grave. 


It was not a very successful effort. 


14 


All said and done, Robert Buchanan was largely his 
own enemy. If he were—as he often protested—some- 
thing of an Ishmael among his brethren, it was he himself 
who was mainly responsible. Spiteful and cantankerous, 
and aggressive and petulant, his jealousy and conceit led 
him to quarrel with and insult people who had done him 
a good turn, in particular Edmund Yates and John 
Maxwell. He was rude to Mrs. Langtry during the 
rehearsal of one of his plays, and “‘indulged in an 
unseemly fracas ” with Clement Scott who had criticised 
it unfavourably ; he fell foul of Walter Besant and George 
Moore ; and he was annoyed with Rudyard Kipling. In 
fact, so much so that he was once delivered of a flatulent 
article, describing his work as ‘‘ The Voice of the Hooli- 
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gan,” with a long tirade to the effect that it was “ chiefly 
devoted to the affairs of idle military men, savage soldiers, 
frisky wives and widows, and flippant civilians, and 
banalities about the English Flag, strongly seasoned with 
suggestions of social impropriety.”” When Besant chal- 
lenged these views, and said in temperate language why 
he did so, Buchanan lost his temper. He made a 
point or two, certainly; unfortunately, the points were 
blunted. 

But, despite the lofty opinion he entertained of his 
merits, Buchanan’s own niche in the world of letters was 
a humble one. A certain amount of his poetry was per- 
haps fair to middling ; much of his prose was the merest 
twaddle, a hotch-potch of rhodomontade and fustian. 
One of his novels, indeed, was declared by Froude to be 
“the worst he had ever read.” He is not mentioned in 
the encyclopzdiac anthology of Garnett and Gosse; and 
the Cambridge History of English Literature grades him 
among the “ lesser poets and novelists.”’ 

It was Mrs. Lynn Linton who said of Robert Buchanan 
that “‘ he wrote sentimental bunkum with splendid literary 
power.” He also wrote very quickly. Far too quickly. 
“His faculty of execution,” says his fugleman, Henry 
Murray, ‘‘ was something astounding—almost disquieting. 
I have known him produce a one-volume novel of the 
length of 50,000 words in twelve days, and a three-act 
comedy, which ran for over a year in London, was 
invented in less than a week. ... His professedly 
poetical work alone makes something like the bulk of 
Browning’s, and many times the bulk of Tennyson’s. 
Add to this the writing (and personal production) of over 
fifty plays; the writing of more than thirty novels, and 
of a camel-load of critical, polemical, and sociological 
et ceteras.” 

Although he was always complaining of not being 
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“ recognised ” at his proper value, Buchanan, as a matter 
of fact, really had very little of which to complain. 
Everybody who seeks a footing in the congested literary 
market has his struggles at the start; and those of this 
one were soon surmounted. On the threshold of his 
career he was given employment by editors and pub- 
lishers, when better qualified applicants were hammering 
at the doors and being repulsed. He was allotted a Civil 
List pension before he was thirty; his novels enjoyed a 
ready sale; his poems were appreciated far beyond their 
merits; and he also made considerable sums from his 
dramas. But his successes did him little good. He 
threw away his prospects by quarrelling, and his money 
by ill considered speculation and gambling. The Turf 
proved a costly lure. ‘‘ At one moment,” says George 
R. Sims, with whom he had collaborated for the theatre, 
“he would, in a fit of poetic exaltation, imagine himself 
conversing with the Almighty on Hampstead Heath ; 
and the next moment he would be rushing to the tele- 
phone, to ask if such-and-such a horse had pulled off the 
big race. ... He was a born gambler and when he 
began to make money in the theatre he took to the 
Turf, and most recklessly when he was in financial 
difficulties.” 

Yet, despite these, and a number of less endearing, 
qualities, Buchanan had his points. If a fierce and 
unforgiving enemy, he was a warm-hearted friend and 
generous to a fault where his sympathies were aroused. 
“He could,” says Henry Murray, “hear of no case of 
poverty or suffering and rest until he had relieved it; 
and for many years he was the milch-cow of every 
impecunious scribbler in London. His nationality must 
have cost him many scores of pounds per annum, because 
at all times open to the moving influence of a tale of woe, 
he would always reward with a double gratuity any such 
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tale that was told with a Scotch accent. The actor who 
had fallen on evil times dined sumptuously on the day he 
met Buchanan.” 

R. E. Francillon, a mid-Victorian novelist, once found 
Buchanan allotted to him as collaborator in a Christmas 
Annual. He approached the task with misgiving. 

“TI had,” he says, “never met the poet, and I was 
considerably prejudiced against him by my association 
with the circle of Swinburne and Rossetti. I recalled 
the advice that had once been given me: ‘ If you are ever 
introduced to Buchanan, knock him down then and there. 
You'll have to do it sooner or later, so it will be best to 
get it over quickly.’ ” 

When, however, the introduction was effected, 
Francillon was agreeably surprised. 

“‘Gentleness and courtesy,” he says, “‘ are not charac- 
teristic of the legendary Buchanan ; but of my recollection 
of him they certainly are. Nor did I so much as once 
hear from this literary Ishmael an unkindly word. Of 
envy, hatred or malice he was incapable as if there were 
no such things.” 

But this opinion was delivered before the Examiner 
action had been heard. 

““ He had a contempt for money,” says somebody else. 
Well, when people have a contempt for money, money is 
apt to have a contempt for them. It was so in Buchanan’s 
case. Financial troubles and business anxieties dogged 
his last years. He took characteristic steps to remedy 
them. Convinced that he was being “ boycotted,” he 
tried publishing his books and producing his plays at his 
own expense. The result was that he had to seek the 
cold shelter of the bankruptcy court and relinquish his 
copyrights for the benefit of his creditors. Then, 
although he was scarcely sixty, ill-health settled upon 
him; and he suffered much from angina and was often 
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in paroxysms of pain. This was followed by a paralytic 
stroke, which left him helpless. Hence, it was perhaps a 
merciful release when, in June 1901, death came to him. 
He was buried at Southend, where his wife, to whom he 
had been devoted, had died twenty years earlier. 


A “ GOLD-DIGGER ” OF THE ’EIGHTIES 


I 


F Miss Mabel Wilberforce had managed to carry out 
| her financial activities at the present day she would 

probably have been described as a ‘‘ gold-digger.”’ 
But, this expression not having crept into common use 
at the time when public attention was focussed upon her, 
she was merely dubbed an “‘ adventuress.”’ 

It was in the year 1881 that Miss Wilberforce, figuring 
as plaintiff in a suit for slander and libel, found herself 
confronting a judge ; and it was because of the evidence 
she had given on this occasion that she afterwards found 
herself in the dock of a criminal court where, at the 
instance of the public prosecutor, she was charged with 
having committed perjury. 

The slander and libel action was one brought against 
a certain Captain Francis Philp. He had challenged the 
bona fides of Miss Wilberforce, alleging that she had a 
“ past ’’ which would not bear investigation. Altogether, 
his opinion of the lady was unflattering. 'Thus, he held 
that she had been occupied in exploiting the charitable 
for her own ends, and that, after getting money out of 
him, she had attempted to inveigle his octogenarian father 
into marriage. As he did not keep these views to himself, 
but expressed them publicly, their subject was annoyed. 
In fact, she was so much annoyed by the charges that, 
with the idea of putting a stop to them, she instructed 
her lawyers to issue a writ. 

Following accepted precedent, things moved in leisurely 
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fashion ; and, although the writ was served upon Captain 
Philp in November 1879, it was not until the summer of 
1881 that the hearing reached a judge and jury. This, 
however, was largely because the original statement of 
claim was afterwards amended and fresh points added. 
with the natural result that the other side also amended 
the defence. This took the form of a general denial ; of 
a plea that the words uttered and published were not 
defamatory ; and that certain of the letters written by the 
defendant to the plaintiff were privileged. 

The action, Wilberforce v. Philp, was heard in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster. A special jury 
was empanelled, and there was an imposing array of 
counsel on either side. Thus, Miss Wilberforce was 
represented by a couple of leaders, John Patrick Murphy 
and Judah P. Benjamin; and, in Charles Russell and 
Edward Clarke, Captain Philp had the services of a future 
Lord Chief Justice and Solicitor-General. Altogether, a 
distinguished quartet. 

The case was in the list to be dealt with by Mr. Justice 
Field. He was then, as it happened, getting on in years 
and suffered from deafness. On this account, added to 
his anxiety not to miss any points, the evidence given 
before him often had to be repeated. His disposition, too, 
was a little irascible. ‘‘ He was possessed,” says a junior 
who had experienced it, “of a very lively temper ; and 
there were more conflicts between him and the Bar than 
with all the other judges put together.” 

Murphy, Q.C., opened by telling the jury that his 
client was bringing the action to “ vindicate her character, 
in respect of a series of libels and slanders imputing that 
she was an adventuress and had also attempted to poison 
the defendant’s late father.’”? Miss Wilberforce, he said, 
was of American birth and good family, and had come to 
England as a young girl. In 1878 she met a Dr. Philp, 
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who had been much impressed by her experiences as a 
hospital nurse during the Franco-Prussian war, and after- 
wards with the Red Cross in Bulgaria. On returning to 
London, she had busied herself with collecting funds for 
the benefit of sufferers in the Near East. As a result of 
her endeavours, she had got into the bad books of the 
Charity Organization Society, who appeared to regard 
her philanthropic efforts as an attempt to poach on their 
special preserves ; and this body had even gone so far as 
to allot her a niche in their ledgers, indexed ‘ Mabel 
Wilberforce, swindler.” Such a description, said counsel, 
was totally unmerited, and was the result of something 
not far removed from “professional jealousy.” The 
defendant, Captain Philp, had, for reasons of his own, 
then consulted the Society and affected to have discovered 
in their records material for the various libels and slanders 
with which the plaintiff was now charging him. 

‘Dr. Philp,” said counsel, ‘‘ has recently died. He 
made no provision whatever in his will for my client. 
She is here to vindicate her character, and, although 
nearly penniless, she does not want to secure damages. 
If given a verdict, she is prepared to withdraw even now.” 

A generous offer. Since, however, it was not accepted, 
the plaintiff herself was then examined. 

Owing to the deafness of the judge (who was in his 
sixty-fifth year), Miss Wilberforce was, while giving her 
evidence, accommodated with a seat on the Bench. She 
made the most of the opportunity that the position 
offered, her timid glances at his lordship being rewarded 
with an encouraging and paternal nod. The judge was 
clearly impressed, the jury sympathetic. Altogether, a 


good beginning. 
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In response to the questions that were put her, the 
account Miss Wilberforce gave of herself was a somewhat 
remarkable one. She was, she said, twenty-seven years 
of age, and had been born in San Francisco; and her 
father, now dead, had been a doctor in Indianapolis. As 
a young girl, she had gone to England, where she was 
sent to school, first at Brighton and afterwards in London. 
Her education was finished at the Convent of the Sacré 
Ceeur in Paris ; and during the Franco-Prussian war she 
had nursed the sick and wounded in various hospitals. 
On peace being signed, she returned to America, where 
she stopped until 1876. Accompanied by an aunt and a 
cousin, she then went back to Europe and adventured ’mid 
flood and field in the Balkans, doing Red Cross work in 
Bucharest, and afterwards in Plevna with Osman Pasha’s 
warriors during the Russo-Turkish campaign. Her own 
health having broken down, she then returned to London, 
where she took an office in the Strand and busied herself 
with collecting funds for the orphaned victims in 
Bulgaria. To this end cards were printed, headed, “‘ The 
Destitute Children of all Nations Fund, Superintendent, 
Miss Wilberforce.”’ As aresult, however, of ‘‘ unwarrant- 
able interference ”’ from the Charity Organization Society, 
this effort had not proved over successful. In fact, all 
she got for her trouble was a bundle of cast-off clothing, 
a small quantity of tinned provisions, and £70 in cash. 

After this set-back, anybody else would have abandoned 
the unequal contest. Not so, however, Miss Wilberforce. 
She was made of sterner stuff, and continued her self- 
appointed task with fresh vigour. While engaged on it, 
she met a Dr. Philp, a retired medical man of nearly 
eighty. He had a “ heart of gold ”; and, what was more 
to the point, a long purse and a trusting disposition He 
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was anxious that Miss Wilberforce should become his 
‘adopted daughter ’’; and, at his request, she travelled 
with him in this capacity on the Continent, visiting Nice, 
Lisbon, and Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘‘ My new papa,’ she 
wrote to a friend in America, “is 79, but he is as much 
a boy at heart as I ama girl. We are as happy as birds, 
and climb up mountains like careless little chamois.” 

On their return to London in 1879, Dr. Philp invited 
his travelling companion to make her home with him in 
his house at Earl’s Court. The invitation was accepted. 
At first, all was well. Then, all was wrong, for the old 
gentleman’s son, Captain Francis Philp, objected to the 
arrangement. Despite the fact that she had “‘ once put 
her arms round his neck and kissed him warmly,”’ he had 
no use for an “‘ adopted sister’; and, in unbrotherly 
fashion, he cast doubts on the biographical details that 
this one had volunteered of herself. He also professed to 
have discovered that his father, wishing to establish a 
closer relationship, wanted to marry her. The idea that 
she should become his stepmother did not commend 
itself to Captain Philp; and, instead of accepting her 
assurance that she had “‘ positively refused to think of 
marriage ’’ he showed himself so resolved to get her out 
of the house that he accused her of attempting to poison 
his father. He even said to her, ‘“‘ I have a certificate in 
my pocket that my father is being poisoned. The detec- 
tives of the Charity Organization Society are watching 
— and, in your own interests, I strongly advise you to 
eave.” 

Bitter words, and ‘quite the last, one would think, that 
should have come from the lips of an ‘“‘ adopted brother.”’ 

‘What did you say to Captain Philp when he took 
this tone with you?” enquired Mr. Murphy, looking 
shocked. 

‘T said,” returned Miss Wilberforce, ‘‘‘ It is madness 
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of you to bring such a charge against me, as you know 
very well that I abandoned a prospect of honourable 
marriage with an American consul at Nice in order that 
I might love and cherish your dear father to the end of 
his life ’ ”’ 

‘* But you did leave the house. Why was that ? ” 

‘* Because I was turned out of it by the defendant.” 

But although Miss Wilbérforce had gone so abruptly, 
she had not gone empty-handed. At any rate, Dr. Philp 
had, as a parting gift—and perhaps to show that there 
was no ill-feeling on his side—presented her with a 
cheque for £250. 

‘* What,”’ enquired counsel, “‘ was the attitude of Dr. 
Philp when his son behaved in this fashion ? ” 

“‘He was so thoroughly convinced that the charges 
were unfounded that he guaranteed my solicitors’ costs 
in the action I was bringing.” 

This “ guarantee,’ of which only a copy existed, was 
then read : 

‘‘T hereby guarantee all costs my adopted daughter, 
Miss Mabel Wilberforce, may be put to in the action of 
Wilberforce v. Philp.” 

Her solicitors, having been told that the original was 
with a Mr. Perry Morton, her trustee in America, had 
accepted this document at its face value. 

“You have said,’’ remarked Russell, putting his first 
question, “‘ that the original of this guarantee was sent by 
you to your trustee in America. Did it not occur to you 
that it would have been more useful to your solicitors in 
London? ”’ 

‘* Not being a lawyer, I really can’t say,’”’ she answered. 

Where Russell was concerned, this was quite the wrong 
attitude to adopt. Miss Wilberforce was soon to 
realise it. 
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Conducted by an advocate who knows his work, the 
acid test of cross-examination is how far it reacts on the 
evidence that has preceded it. Aslip, or a missed oppor- 
tunity, and the whole carefully built up edifice collapses. 
On the other hand, with the points put as they should be, 
triumph for the opposing counsel. The conduct of a 
cross-examination was a direction in which Russell shone. 
He was apt to be peremptory and overbearing. Still, he 
could get under the surface ; he could read a witness like 
a book and bring out facts cunningly hidden during the 
preliminaries ; he wanted the truth, and he insisted on 
having it Nor was he always “ too nice ”’ in his methods. 
“‘ He was,” says a contemporary, F. C. Philips, ‘‘ a past- 
master in the art of cross-examination. But here he 
carried his methods and talents too far; and sometimes 
he was very cruel in the exercise of what he considered 
his duty to his client. Very often he was positively 
merciless, and spared neither man nor woman.” 

Years afterwards, Russell himself described his hand- 
ling of the plaintiff in this particular case as “the best 
bit of such work I have ever done.” 

His explicit instructions were that there was not a word 
of truth in anything that Miss Wilberforce had said ; that 
her account of herself was concocted from beginning to 
end ; that she had been employed as a cook at Brighton ; 
that her real name was Mary Ann Jones; that she had 
passed as “ Mrs. Trenefidi,” and “ Mrs. Normandy,” 
and the ‘* Countess of Peneflis,” in Dover and Hounslow 
and Manchester and Liverpool ; that she had been photo- 
graphed in these places ; that she was forty, not twenty- 
seven ; that a-youth whom she declared to be her brother 
was really her illegitimate son; that she also had an 
illegitimate daughter; that she had never been in the 
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Near East ; and, in short, that she was merely an adven- 
turess (but neither pure nor simple) who had deliberately 
set out to exploit the charitable public and impose upon 
an infatuated and senile old man. 

Miss Wilberforce, however, would have none of this. 
She had never, she declared, when challenged on the 
subject, known anybody called Trenefidi, or any of the 
other names mentioned ; she had never been employed 
as a cook, either at Brighton or anywhere else ; her dead 
father was William Basil Wilberforce, of Indianapolis ; 
her brother’s name was Basil Wilberforce, not Yorke 
Trenefidi; she had never given birth to a child, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate ; and she had never lived in Dover 
or Hounslow or Manchester or Liverpool, or been photo- 
graphed in any of these places. Her father, she said, was 
a doctor, and had served as such with the American troops 
in the Mexican war. She remembered him leaving for 
the front in 1872, but she did not remember the name 
of any battle or of any officer taking part in the campaign. 
Nor could she give any dates connected with it. 

Russell thought this failure a little unsatisfactory. As 
was his custom, he said so. He said so very plainly. In 
the questions that followed, he wanted to know some- 
thing—a good deal, as it happened—about her Red Cross 
activities. Where this matter was concerned, she said 
that, after nursing the wounded in the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877, she had taken offices in the Strand and set to 
work to raise subscriptions for the widows and orphans 
in Bulgaria. She had, she told him, got up a ladies’ com- 
mittee and published a list of its members in the Times, 
but it was not correct that she had invited Lady Burdett- 
Coutts to become president of this body. The public’s 
response to her appeal had fallen rather flat. This, she 
considered, was because the Charity Organization Society 
had “exhibited marked unfriendliness.” Pressed for 
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details, she said they sent officials to examine her account 
books, and delivered an adverse report to Dr. Philp. 

‘I think,” said Russell, ‘that you asked Canon 
Wilberforce for a subscription. Is that the case ? ”’ 

* Yes, but although we had the same name, I did not 
say that I was related to him.” 

‘Did you tell another clergyman, Canon Prothero, 
that the Queen had given you {100, with the request that 
the fact should not be published, and that you were 
going to see her Majesty at Osborne ¢ ”’ 

“I did not tell him this. Still, I did go to Cowes.” 

“And you left your hotel there without paying your 
bill ?” 

“‘'That was because the bill was incorrect. I had it 
sent on to me afterwards.” 

“When you got back, did you tell Dr. Philp that you 
had seen the Queen at Osborne, and that Princess 
Beatrice had ordered a Royal carriage for you?” 

“I did not. Dr. Philp told me that the Charity 
Organization Society had complained to him that I had 
swindled the Queen out of £100.” 

“Then, is all that I have been putting to you pure 
invention on my part ? ”’ 

“Every word of it is. It is just like the Charity 
Organization Society.” 

“We shall see about that presently,” was Russell’s 
grim comment. 

The next question concerned a batch of letters which 
Miss Wilberforce said had come to her from her American 
trustee, a Mr. Perry Morton, of Indianapolis. They 
were regarded by Russell with suspicion. 

““Do you swear,” he demanded brusquely, “ that 
these are the original letters? Was not each of them 
written in London, and by some person other than the 
gentleman you now say is your trustee in America ?”’ 
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felt that he was not making much headway. Miss Wilber- 
force refused to be cajoled or bullied or intimidated. Far 
from it. Attractive and demure, she posed as a much 
injured young woman, struggling against unfair odds. 
When counsel put an awkward question, she would look 
appealingly at the judge, and the judge would respond 
with an encouraging smile, as if to assure her that she was 
under his protection. 


4 


It was not until after the luncheon interval on the 
second day that Russell detected a gradual change in his 
lordship’s manner, suggesting that doubts from which it 
had hitherto been free were now creeping into his mind. 
Miss Wilberforce had edged her chair nearer him, when he 
suddenly drew back and said, ‘‘ Not so close, madam, 
if you please.” 

“But I want you to help me,” was the response. “I 
am being positively embarrassed by some of these horrid 
questions. Won’t you do what you can?” 

‘You must not make personal appeals to me, madam,”’ 
returned his lordship. ‘‘ Mr. Russell is only doing his 
duty. I have stretched a point by allowing you to sit 
here, instead of giving your evidence in the witness-box. 
You should be grateful.” 

A little later on, when she objected to answering a 
certain question, he took a very sharp tone. 

‘““T rule that you must answer Mr. Russell,’ he said. 
““T warn you, I am not to be trifled with by anybody ; 
and if you disobey my ruling, the consequences will be 
serious,” 

To a man of Russell’s acumen, the hint was not lost. 
“I no longer took care,” he admitted afterwards, “ to 
avoid upsetting the judge or the jury by being rude or 
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rough to this innocent young- person.” Instead, he 
conducted the rest of his cross-examination in his most 
severe and brusque fashion. 

What probably disturbed Mr. Justice Field more than 
anything else was that, although Miss Wilberforce denied 
ever having seen them, a number of witnesses declared 
that they had known her as ‘“‘ Mrs. Trenefidi,” and had 
met her in towns where, according to herself, she had 
never lived. Confronted, too, with the birth certificate 
of a child born in Dover, she repudiated the signature. 
But—and as a precautionary measure, perhaps—she 
asked to be allowed to correct some of the evidence she 
had given. The variations between her original and her 
amended narrative were somewhat marked. 

“IT was very much confused,’’ she said, ‘‘ about the 
dates. I was wrong in saying I went to school in Brighton 
in 1873. It was much earlier, and when I was quite a 
child. Also, I am not positive that my father returned to 
San Francisco after the Mexican War of 1872.” 

** That war is one unknown to historians,’ commented 
Russell. 

‘What I should have said was the war between the 
North and South in 1862.” 

“Where did you get all the various dates you have 
given ?” was the next question. 

“From my father’s letters to my mother. I destroyed 
them last night, as I did not want certain family matters 
in them to be discussed here. ‘They were strictly 
confidential.” 

“It was very unwise of you to have destroyed those 
letters,” said the judge, shaking his head. ‘‘ Very unwise, 
indeed. They are most important.” 

‘““But I have made copies of their contents,” she 
protested, as if it were unreasonable to ask anything else. 

“I want to see those copies,” said Russell, who 
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appeared a little suspicious as to their origin. “‘ Where 
are they?” 

When Miss Wilberforce said they were in a desk in her 
lodgings at Hampstead, Mr. Justice Field directed that 
the usher should be sent to fetch them. On his return, 
saying that none could be found, she declared they had 
been stolen. Russell, however, declared they had never 
existed. Still, if Miss Wilberforce were unable to produce 
an original letter, he was able to produce a copy of one. 
This was a remarkable specimen, and purported to have 
been written to the defendant by a New York detective 
he was employing to make enquiries on his behalf : 


Detective Department, 
April 29, 1880. 


“ Dear Sir: The gentleman you sent out here with 
documents and photographs in the Wilberforce case 
has, no doubt, returned to England. Since his 
departure, I have seen the trustee. He was highly 
indignant (or pretended to be) at the ‘ persecution ’ the 
lady is undergoing at your hands. He used very 
strong language about it... . 

“There is one thing we must abandon. This is the 
brother-son business, as the young man is alive and 
able to speak for himself. Also, Mr. M. threatens legal 
proceedings. This is not to be desired, since publicity 
just now would direct attention to the bogus papers. 
. .. As to the swindling and imposture, you would 
appear to have sufficient to fix this in the Old Country. 
I agree with you that any offence against law and 
morality can always be fastened on a young and good- 
looking woman who leaves her own country and 
wanders in strange lands for years, and has neither 
family nor friends nor much money... . 

“You are aware of what I am prepared to prove 
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against her by documentary and oral evidence,—viz., 
immorality, child murder, an attempt at poisoning, 
and a conviction for theft under the name of Martin. 
Properly sustained, these charges should be sufficient 
for your purpose, but others could be added if you 
thought fit. In fact, it all depends on the amount of 
money to be expended. My own services, and that of 
one of my men, would cost £150. 

“‘ Awaiting your reply, and assuring you of my 
interest, I remain, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES OSBORNE, Private Detective.” 


While American detectives have good reasons for 
resorting to methods not adopted at Scotland Yard, this 
one would appear to have followed a line of his own. 
Thus, he admitted without a qualm that he was working 
up a bogus case, and was prepared to expand it as desired. 
‘Any offence,” he had told his alleged employer in 
England, “‘ can always be fastened on a young and good- 
looking woman who has neither family nor much money.” 
Altogether, a helpful sleuth. 

“* Were you personally acquainted with Mr. Osborne ? ” 
enquired Russell. 

‘* I was not,” said Miss Wilberforce. 

“Then he must have decided for himself that you were 
‘a young and good-looking woman,’ and the various 
other things he says about your career.” 

This singularly ingenuous letter had been addressed 
“To Mr. Philp,” and had been opened by Dr. Philp in 
error. As its contents affected herself, he had instructed 
Miss Wilberforce to take a copy of it and then hand it to 
his son. The original, however, could not be produced, 
and his counsel declared that Captain Philp had not 
received it. 

“You have told me,” said Russell, pricking up his 
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ears, “ that Mr. Perry Morton, of Indianapolis, is your 
trustee, and that he sends you remittances when you 
want them. How often do you want them ?” 

‘* Much too often. The last time I received one was a 
couple of months ago. The trust property is in America. 
It amounts to £8,000, but this does not include my 
brother’s share.” 

** T shall ask you a good many questions,” said Russell, 
“about the mysterious young gentleman you call your 
brother. But first I will deal with something else. Have 
you lived in Dover or Manchester or Hounslow or 
Liverpool ? ” 

‘* Never.” 

“Did you, under the name of Mrs. Trenefidi, give 
birth to a female child at Dover in 1862 ? ”’ 

“* Are you not thoroughly ashamed of yourself for asking 
a lady such an indelicate question?’ demanded Miss 
Wilberforce. 

“You must answer it, madam,”’ said the judge. “* Did 
you give birth to a child ? ” 

‘*T did not.” 

‘*'You are sure of that ? ” 

66 Quit e.”? 


5 


The strain of answering the succession of awkward 
questions that had been put her was apparently too much 
for Miss Wilberforce. After her third day in the box, she 
sent a telegram to say that she was ill and could not attend 
the court. Thereupon, her counsel applied for the further 
hearing of the action to be postponed. The judge, how- 
ever, declared that the telegram must be supported by a 
medical certificate. One was then handed him, reading : 
‘J have to-day visited Miss Mabel Wilberforce, and find 
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that she is suffering from extreme nervous exhaustion 
and hysteria, and is unable to leave her bed.” As this 
was accepted, the hearing was continued in her absence. 

Captain Philp’s answers to certain interrogatories that 
had been put him when the writ was issued were then 
read. In these he denied having reported to a medical 
man that he suspected the plaintiff of having attempted 
to poison his father, and declared that, if he considered 
she had done so, he would have gone to the police at 
once. He admitted, however, having said that she was 
an impostor and a ‘‘ woman of bad antecedents ”’; that 
he had instructed his father’s cook “to keep an eye on 
her ’’; and that he had consulted the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society as to her record; and that the result of his 
enquiries was “ disturbing.’”’ When he communicated 
them to Miss Wilberforce and told her to leave the house, 
she locked herself in her bedroom and stopped there for 
nearly a month. 

The case for the plaintiff being closed, Russell addressed 
the jury on behalf of Captain Philp. His contention was 
that the letters alleged to have been written by a detective 
in New York, and by the individual the plaintiff described 
as her American trustee, had really been written by herself 
in London; and he characterised them as ‘“ clumsy 
frauds, carrying their own exposure.” As to Miss 
Wilberforce, it was clear, he said, that she was ‘‘ a woman 
of singularly strong imagination and singularly weak 
memory.” She had not called any witnesses to corrobor- 
ate the remarkable account she had given of her career, 
and she had not produced the original of any letter to 
show who she really was. All the various documents put 
in by her were copies. The passport which she said was 
burnt had afterwards been exhibited undamaged to the 
officers of the Charity Organization Society. As to the 
guarantee for her costs which she said Dr. Philp had 
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given her, she could only produce a copy, and, when 
challenged on the subject, declared that the original was 
with her American trustee, Mr. Perry Morton, of Indian- 
apolis. There was no original, said Russell, and, in his 
view, there was no Mr. Perry Morton. 

The first clue as to her real history had, he continued, 
come to Captain Philp from his father. This was when 
she told him that the Queen had given her a subscription 
and that Princess Beatrice had sent her away from 
Osborne in a Royal carriage to the house of Canon 
Prothero. She had visited this cleric, and also Canon 
Wilberforce, with whom she claimed relationship. The 
clergyman suggested to Captain Philp that he should 
enquire of the Charity Organization Society if they knew 
anything of her. As it happened, they knew a good deal, 
for he found at the office a complete dossier of her activi- 
ties in collecting cash from the benevolent public. She 
had her pigeon-hole there as a swindler, and the com- 
mittee had considered prosecuting her as such. As to 
the accounts she had given of her travels and her Red 
Cross work, these were imaginary. She said she had been 
in Plevna during the siege. Yet her passport was issued 
from Washington, and the date on it was subsequent to 
the capitulation of the town. 

“* T had hoped,”’ said Russell, as he finished his address, 
“that, with one untruth after another being exposed, the 
jury would not have been put to the trouble of hearing 
this case to the end. The various statements of the 
plaintiff are proved from her own mouth to be wholly 
unfounded and rotten to the core and tainted with fraud.”’ 

The public had had one surprise. They were now to 
have another. This was that, at the next hearing, Miss 
Wilberforce’s counsel withdrew from the case. His 
reason for adopting such a dramatic step was, he said, 
that, in answer to a telegram, he had just received a letter 
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from America which convinced him that the Mr. Perry 
Morton, whom his client declared was her trustee, had 
been dead for some years. With this knowledge in his 
possession, and with the full approval of the solicitor 
instructing him, he had no option but to relinquish his 
brief and retire from the case. 

Mr. Justice Field, having got over his first surprise at 
such an unexpected turn of events, announced that this 
was “‘ a very proper course to adopt and one that reflected 
another bright example of the honour and dignity of the 
British Bar.” Much of the evidence given by the plaintiff, 
he said, “‘ consisted of gross and wilful fabrications, 
intended to bolster up a most infamous claim.”’ Having 
said this, he took another step ; and, as soon as the jury 
had, at his direction, returned a verdict for Captain Philp, 
he ordered the documents to be impounded. 


6 


This was the end of the case. It was not, however, the 
end of Miss Mabel Wilberforce. Having a shrewd idea 
that there would be an aftermath, and thinking it as well 
to be prepared for emergencies, she hurried off to Bow 
Street and made an application to Mr. Flowers, the 
magistrate there : 

“Your Worship,” she said, striking an attitude, 
“Mabel Wilberforce begs you to help her to secure 
British justice. I stand here a poor orphan girl, thou- 
sands of miles from my home and friends, the innocent 
victim of a foul conspiracy. My enemies will not be 
satisfied until they have driven me into the criminal 
classes.” 

The learned magistrate expressed his inability to 
do anything. The Public Prosecutor, however, did 
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something; and, a week later, the applicant for “ British 
justice ’ reappeared in the police court charged with 
‘* wilful and corrupt perjury.’’ Thereupon, she declared 
that she was “‘ delighted at the opportunity of establishing 
her innocence and would now have justice.” Mr. 
D’Eyncourt, the magistrate, however, was obviously more 
impressed by what the prosecution alleged. This was 
that her evidence during the civil proceedings was a 
‘“‘ tissue of lies,’’ and that she was “‘an adventuress of 
the worst possible character.” 

George Lewis, the solicitor who had acted for Captain 
Philp, said that she had given birth to a child at Dover, 
but had sworn she had never been there or that she had 
passed under the name of Mrs. Trenefidi. 

“‘ Have you any question to ask Mr. Lewis ? ’’ enquired 
the magistrate. 

** Yes,’’ said Miss Wilberforce. ‘‘ The last time I was 
there, Plevna was in Bulgaria. I want to know why Mr. 
Lewis thinks it is now in Turkey ? ” 

Problems of this nature not being encouraged, wit- 
nesses were called who identified the prisoner as the 
Mrs. Trenefidi they had met in Dover, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. When they did so, she declared that they 
were under a delusion. 

“There has been a lot of trickery and low cunning in 
this business,’”’ she remarked. 

“‘T quite agree with you,” said counsel, ‘‘ but it has 
not been exhibited by the prosecution.” 

Then I hope,” remarked Miss Wilberforce, “ you 
will cut the matter short. It is most distressing for me 
to listen to a gang of men trying to knock down one poor 
little woman.” 

“‘ Have you anything further to say ? ” she was asked, 
when the case for the prosecution was closed. 

“ Nothing, except to thank you for your impartiality. 
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When the proper time comes, I shall prove that everything 
I have said is correct, and that I am the victim of a foul 
plot. I assure you I shall defend my honour to the full. 
I hope I shall be committed.” 

On being told that this wish would be granted, she 
applied to be released on bail. ‘‘ I am a Wilberforce,”’ she 
said, “‘ and shall not run away. If necessary, I can find a 
couple of sureties in £2,000 each.” As, however, they 
did not offer themselves for even the moderate sum of 
{£200 which the magistrate was prepared to accept, she 
was remanded to prison until the following month, when 
she found herself in the dock at the Old Bailey, charged 
with “ wilful and corrupt perjury.” There she was 
described in the calendar as ‘‘ An American subject, aged 
27, spinster, of no occupation.”’ She was also described 
by a Press representative as ‘‘ Of an attractive figure and 
modest demeanour.” 

That Miss Wilberforce was unaccustomed to the 
routine of a criminal trial was clear from her attitude 
when her name was called. 

‘“‘T have an application to make,” she announced. 
‘*T want to be set at liberty, so that I can get back to my 
lodgings and fetch some documents that I require.” 

‘ Tam anxious to help you,” said the astonished judge, 
“but this is really a little too much to ask. If nothing 
else, the law has to be considered.” 

“The law of the Medes and Persians,’”’ remarked Miss 
Wilberforce, to whom the objection appeared trivial, 
“was once altered for another woman—Queen Esther. 
I, too, am a woman.” 

Mr. Justice Lopes, however, declined to follow the 
precedent. Still, on the grounds that the accused had 
not had sufficient time to prepare her defence and was 
anxious to get material witnesses from America, the trial 
was postponed for a month. When the month had elapsed, 
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she submitted another request. This was that the trial 
should be held somewhere out of London, “so as to be 
beyond the machinations of the Charity Organization 
Society.” With every wish to be helpful, the authori- 
ties would not sanction such a step ; and, as a result, the 
case was put in the list reserved for Mr. Justice Hawkins 
at the October sessions. 


7 


The prosecution, which was conducted by Henry 
Poland and Montagu Williams, alleged that during the 
civil action the prisoner had brought against Captain 
Philp, ‘‘ she falsely swore that her right and proper name 
was Mabel Wilberforce ; that she had gone to school at 
Brighton ; that she had never passed as Mrs. Trenefidi ; 
that she was not the mother of an illegitimate child ; that 
she had been a member of the Red Cross Society ; and 
that she had lived in Plevna in 1877.” Altogether, there 
were thirty-two separate counts. 

Resolved, apparently, to give as much trouble as 
possible, Miss Wilberforce raised a difficulty at the outset 
by refusing to plead, one way or the other. Instead, 
she delivered an harangue, suggestive of an extract from 
a transpontine melodrama: ‘I have not yet had time,” 
she said, “to instruct certain members of the Bar of 
England who, pitying my unprotected womanhood and 
the fact that I am a stranger in a strange land, have 
nobly offered to defend my honour and my fair name 
without monetary reward. Chivalry is not dead, even 
here. In the name of common humanity, I beg to thank 
those gentlemen.”’ 

“Tf you decline to offer a plea,”’ remarked the judge, 
cutting her short, “‘ one of not guilty will be entered on 
your behalf.” 
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When this had been done, Mr. Poland opened the case 
for the prosecution by explaining the circumstances 
under which the charge of perjury was being brought. 
He would call witnesses, he said, to swear that they had 
known the accused as Mrs. Trenefidi; that she had to 
their knowledge given birth to an illegitimate female 
child; that a boy whom she passed off as her brother 
was really her son; and that she could not have been in 
Plevna on the dates she said she was there. These were 
the more material points, but, if any of them should not 
be established, he had others up his sleeve. 

The first witness was a Mrs. Thompson, the wife of a 
coastguardsman at Dover. A Mrs. Trenefidi, accom- 
panied by a small boy, was, she said, lodging with her in 
the winter of 1861, and had given birth in her house to 
a female child. ‘I recognise the lady in the dock,’’ she 
declared, “‘as the woman who called herself Mrs. 
Trenefidi and took rooms from me in December 1861.” 

‘* As this is 1881, that was twenty years ago,”’ remarked 
a juryman, working out an arithmetical problem. ‘ Has 
she altered since you last saw her ? ”’ 

‘* Very little, except perhaps in the colour of her hair, 
It was golden then.”’ 

“Did Mrs. Trenefidi,” enquired Montagu Williams, 
taking a hand in the proceedings, “‘ tell you that the boy 
accompanying her was her brother ? ” 

‘‘ No,” said the witness, “‘ she always represented him 
as her son. She called him Yorke.” 

“Did you suspect her condition when she came to 
you ?”’ enquired counsel. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Thompson, “ it struck me she 
was in the family way the morning after she arrived. She 
was six months gone then.” 

Having recorded this fact on his notes, the judge turned 
to the accused. 
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‘“‘Have you anything to ask this witness?” he 
enquired. ‘‘ If so, what is it ? ” 

“Qh, my lord,” protested Miss Wilberforce, with a 
maidenly blush, “‘I really cannot go into such a delicate 
matter. Itistoo muchto ask. I had trusted that evidence 
of this description would not be heard by a member of 
your sex. It pains me. It wounds my susceptibilities. 
I would rather suffer any punishment than be questioned 
by you on this subject.” 

‘In cases of this description,”’ said Hawkins drily, “‘ it 
is sometimes necessary to deal with delicate matters. 
You had better wait until you have heard all the evidence 
about what is said to have happened at Dover. Now, what 
is your answer ? Did you give birth to a child, or not f ” 

** T prefer to leave it to the jury.” 

‘* And I must beg you to attend to your own interests,” 
said the judge, whose patience was being tried severely. 
“The jury know nothing about the matter, except what 
they are told by the witnesses. Now, once more, what 
do you say ? ” 

“TI say,” she returned, with a theatrical gesture, “ that 
I will not lay down my crown of womanhood in a public 
court. Such a step would be infamous.” 

Realising that she was obviously bent on posing as a 
martyr, the prosecution called the next witness. This 
was Mrs. Thompson’s daughter. She corroborated her 
mother’s evidence to the full. She also said that a woman 
lodger calling herself Mrs. Trenefidi, whom she now 
recognised as the prisoner, had told her that her husband 
was an officer on the staff of Garibaldi and was employed 
in Italy. 

As to the birth of a child in Mrs. Thompson’s house, 
medical evidence was given by a Dr. Ottoway, who was 
in practice at Dover in the spring of 1862. He said he 
had attended a Mrs. 'Trenefidi there during her confine- 
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ment, but he had not seen her again until the present 
year. “ I should be very sorry,” he remarked, “ to swear 
positively that the prisoner is the lady I knew by this 
name. Still, to the best of my belief she is.”’ 

A second practitioner, Dr. Sutton, of Dover, who had 
attended a Mrs. Trenefidi at Dover in 1871, when she was 
visiting a Colonel Shuckborough, was then questioned. 

‘*T quite think the prisoner is that lady,’’ he said. 

** Will you swear it ?”’ he was asked. 

“‘T should not like to do that. It is ten years since I 
last saw her, and her appearance has changed consider- 
ably. When I knew her, she had golden hair.” 

‘Lots of women have golden hair,” remarked Miss 
Wilberforce. 

‘You must not interrupt,” said the judge. ‘‘ Your 
turn will come later on.” 

Much hinged on the question whether the Mrs. 
Trenefidi living with Mrs. Thompson had given birth to 
a child at Dover, or not. The point was cleared up by the 
registrar of the district, who produced a certificate from 
his books, showing that a child, Amy Evangeline Trene- 
fidi, had been born there in January, 1862. The name of 
the father was given as “ George Trenefidi, gentleman ” ; 
and of the mother as “Amy Evangeline Trenefidi, 
formerly Normandy, Countess de Peniflis.”’ 

“* Can you swear that the signature on the certificate is 
mine ?’’ enquired the prisoner. 

“I can’t actually swear it,” was the reply. “ Still, I 
think it is.” 

“ Well, if so, it was written when I was only eight years 
old. What do you say to that?” 

As the witness said nothing, somebody else was put 
into the box. This was the inevitable “ expert,’ who 
declared that the handwriting of Mrs. Trenefidi in various 
letters acknowledged to be hers was identical with that of 
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Mabel Wilberforce. Thereupon, she wrote her signature 
on a slip of paper and asked him to compare it with the 
one on the passport she had used. But this gesture did 
not help her, as, when he had examined them, the other 
adhered to the opinion he had already given. 

The next witnesses were a trio of war-correspondents, 
Mr. Maxwell Grant, Mr. Drew Gay, and Mr. Baird 
Douglas, each of whom had accompanied the armies in 
Bulgaria. The first of them, Mr. Grant, said that he had 
entered Plevna with the Russians, and that a Dr. Sand- 
with, whom the prisoner alleged she had met there, was 
in Bucharest at the time. Nor had Mr. Gay himself 
seen Miss Wilberforce in Plevna. Still, on being 
questioned, he admitted that he had encountered her 
subsequently at Constantinople. “ You introduced your- 
self to me there,’ he added, “‘ as Miss Mabel Wilberforce, 
and said you had come to help the refugees.”’ 

As this was evidence that she really had left London, it 
was followed up. 

‘* Did you also see me anywhere else ? ”’ 

‘Yes. I saw you once in Paris, standing outside an 
hotel.”’ 

‘* Were you disguised as a Cossack ? ”’ 

‘* No, I wasn’t,” said Mr. Gay. 

‘““ These questions will not help you,’ 
judge warningly. 

Miss Wilberforce also drew a blank when she examined 
Mr. Baird Douglas. All he could say was that he had 
not met her while he was in Bulgaria. 

‘* Did the scenes of carnage you encountered make you 
deprecate war?’ she demanded. “ If so——”’ 

‘““My lord, this is wasting our time,” protested a 
juror. 

“Really,” interrupted the judge, turning to the 
prisoner, ‘‘ I must appeal to you. I have given you every 
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remarked the 
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latitude, but I will not permit you to put questions that 
have no bearing on the subject.” 
‘“‘T bow to your opinion,” said Miss Wilberforce. 
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The prosecution having elected to drop this part of the 
case, and her career outside England generally, the vexed 
question as to whether the defendant had succoured the 
sick and wounded in Plevna (or anywhere else) was 
abandoned. The principal charges to which they still 
adhered were that she had given a false name and date of 
birth ; that she denied being the mother of a child born 
in Dover; and that she had lived in various towns which 
she said she had never visited. 

As Mabel Wilberforce had denied point blank having 
lived at Hounslow during any period of her career, 
evidence was called to prove that she had occupied a villa 
there from 1862 to 1863. Robert Oakes, a local estate- 
agent, said that he had collected the rent for one from a 
Mrs. Trenefidi, a woman with two small children, 
the elder of whom was a boy called Yorke. Still, after 
this interval, he was not able to swear that she was the 
prisoner. A second witness, Joseph Messenger, the 
parish clerk of the district, was more positive. In 
response to an inquisitive member of the jury, he said 
that he recognised the Mabel Wilberforce in the dock as 
the Mrs. Trenefidi he had known at Hounslow, ‘‘ because 
she took four sittings in the church.”” This demand was 
so unusual among the congregation that it had lingered in 
his memory. 

James Etherington, who described himself as a pro- 
fessor of music, was then examined. He said that in 1862 
his daughter Elizabeth had lived as companion with a 
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Madam Trenefidi and her two children, a boy and a girl, 
at Hounslow, and that she had hired a piano from him. 

‘Do you see her here?” asked the judge. 

“No,” said Mr. Etherington, as he inspected the 
members of the jury one by one, “I can’t say I do.” 

“That is not the proper place to look,’”’ he was told. 
“Try somewhere else.”’ 

This time, Mr. Etherington was more successful, and, 
turning towards the dock, he identified the prisoner. 

Some curious evidence was given by a Mr. John 
Papadichi, a Greek merchant from Manchester. This 
was to the effect that in 1864 he was acquainted with a 
Mr. Triandifillidi, a compatriot, who told him that a 
Miss Mabel Wilberforce, then passing as Amy Normandy, 
was living under his protection; and he himself had 
often seen them together. Since then, he added, Mr. 
Triandifillidi had turned over a fresh leaf, and, having 
married his wife’s sister, was “ respectable.” 

A draper’s assistant from a Liverpool shop also said 
that in 1866 he knew the prisoner as Mrs. Trenefidi. 
She had, he said, run up an account for £50, and, when 
pressed for payment, had told him that she was expecting 
money for a novel she had written. But the publisher 
had disappointed her, and the cash had not materialised. 

“Why did you give her credit ?”’ he was asked. 

“Well, we understood she was married to a colonel in 
America.”’ 

There were other stories of unpaid bills contracted in 
Liverpool. One such was told by Joseph Hood, a car- 
penter. He said he had done some work for a Mrs. 
Trenefidi, but could not get his account settled. 

“* Did you try ?”’ enquired Poland. 

“T tried hard. I went to her house with a policeman. 
As soon as J put my foot in, she called out to the boy who 
was with her, ‘ Yorke, fetch me a hammer,’ and said to 
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me, ‘If you don’t take your ugly foot away pretty quick, 
T’ll hit it’ She then summoned me for assault, and I was 
bound over to keep the peace. I’m not revengeful, but 
I'll swear that the lady in the dock is Mrs. Trenefidi.” 

A Liverpool wine merchant had a similar experience 
with regard to getting a settlement for goods supplied by 
him to the prisoner. He had taken out a County Court 
summons, but the bailiff could not get into her house to 
levy an execution; and a solicitor had no better luck in 
respect of a bill for professional services on her behalf. 
He knew her, he said, as Mrs. Trenefidi, because she had 
consulted him in respect of a judgment summons. 

Another witness, Mrs. White, the widow of a country 
clergyman, said that in the year 1870 she had advertised 
for a companion to live with her young son at Budworth 
Rectory in Cheshire. The advertisement was answered 
by a Mrs. Trenefidi, who wrote from Liverpool and 
brought a boy she described as her son. This boy’s full 
name was Yorke George Dudley Pericles Trenefidi. He 
was engaged as companion, and stopped in Mrs. White’s 
house for a couple of years. During this period Mrs. 
Trenefidi visited the rectory at intervals. According to 
her own account, her father was an English clergyman, 
named Norman, and her mother was an Italian of dis- 
tinguished family. As a child, she had gone to America ; 
and, on the death of her parents, she had married a Mr. 
Trenefidi. She told Mrs. White that she was a widow 
with two children, a son, Yorke, and a daughter, Amy 
Evangeline. 

Asked if she recognised the prisoner as the woman she 
had known as Mrs. Trenefidi, the witness said that she 
did so. 

Having established the fact that Mabel Wilberforce had 
lived in these places, the prosecution wanted to know 
something about her residence in another district. 
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Examined on this subject, a Mrs. Champ said that in the 
year 1872 the prisoner, under the name of Mrs. Trenefidi, 
took lodgings in her house at Brighton for a couple of 
weeks, 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen her since then ?” 

‘‘'Yes, a few months ago she called at my house with a 
gentleman.” 

‘Did you recognise her again ?”’ asked counsel, 

“Yes, I did. I said to her, ‘How do you do, Mrs. 
Trenefidi? You once stopped here with your son 
Yorke.’ ” 

‘‘ And what did she say to that ?” 

‘She looked a bit put out, and said, ‘ There must be 
some mistake. I am not Mrs. Trenefidi. I am Miss 
Mabel Wilberforce. As I am unmarried and only twenty- 
three years of age, it is not exactly pleasant to be told I 
have a son. I did, as a small child of seven, lodge here 
with my mother, but that was sixteen years ago.’ When 
I asked her why she had called, she said, ‘Oh, I just 
happened to be passing and thought I would look in. 
As, however, you are not very polite, I shall not 
stop.’ ” 

“And she did not stop ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

The prisoner had stated that she was at a school in 
Lansdowne Place, Brighton, kept by a Miss Smith, and 
afterwards at another in Campden Hill kept by a Miss 
Beckwith. A governess, however, at the first establish- 
ment during the period mentioned said that no Mabel 
Wilberforce was among her pupils; and the rate book 
did not show any Miss Beckwith to have conducted a 
school at Campden Hill. 
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When, after this, Mr. Poland announced that he had 
completed the case for the prosecution, it was the turn 
of Miss Wilberforce to address the jury. She made the 
most of it. Although she had no counsel, she had plenty 
to say for herself. But, while she was about it, she should 
have added to her equipment some acquaintance with the 
science of mnemonics. With this at her command, she 
might have been able to fill up the blanks in the auto- 
biography she unfolded. A gap of fifteen years in it was 
too much to swallow. 

As a preliminary, she voiced a complaint she had 
against Montagu Williams. This was that, when she 
asked him for a copy of the indictment, he had “ thrown 
at her head a mass of paper weighing 8 Ibs.” Having 
unburdened herself of this grievance, she went on to 
deliver a vigorous and emphatic denial of the allegations 
advanced by the prosecution and their witnesses. 

“IT never,” she declared, ‘‘ passed by the name of 
Mrs. Trenefidi in 1861; I never lodged with Mrs. 
Thompson at Dover; I never had a child; I never 
lived at Hounslow or at Manchester or at Liverpool; I 
never adopted the elongated name of Amy Normandy at 
Liverpool or anywhere else; the photographs of Mrs. 
Trenefidi are not of me; I do not identify myself with 
the gyrations of that amusing Jack Sheppard in petti- 
coats; I do not know anyone called Yorke Trenefidi or 
Mrs. White ; I did go to Miss Smith’s school at Brighton, 
and to Miss Beckwith’s school at Campden Hill; and I 
also went to school in Paris. In 1877 I was in Bulgaria 
and Roumania and Turkey. When the Russians entered 
Plevna I was certainly with them. I had typhoid fever 
there, and was taken in an ambulance wagon by Dr. 
Sandwith from Schumla to Varna, and to Constantinople 
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in a steamer. I have always lived a pure life; and I feel 
positively soiled at having been compelled to sit here and 
listen to witnesses from all over the country casting a 
cloud on the reputation of a young unmarried woman. I 
am ignorant of their motives; but I have been kept in 
prison two months on a charge got up against me by my 
adopted brother, Captain Philp, and by Mr. George 
Lewis and the Charity Organization Society.” 

With the odd idea that it would serve her cause, she 
then read to the jury a letter she had received from Dr. 
Philp shortly before his death. This contained par- 
ticulars of a charge brought by the Charity Organization 
Society, declaring her to be “ of infamous character and 
to have lived for years by swindling the public.” Alto- 
gether, it was one of those letters best left unread. 

Although Miss Wilberforce described him as her 
‘‘ adopted brother,”’ Captain Philp had contrary views on 
the subject. When, at her request, he appeared in the 
box, he made this very obvious. 

“To the best of my knowledge,” he said, “ you were 
not actually adopted by my father. Consequently, I am 
not your adopted brother. When you first visited us, 
we thought your manners peculiar and your language 
vulgar. As, however, you said you were an American, I 
attributed your peculiarity to that fact. I now apologise 
to the American nation. It is correct that you travelled 
with my father on the Continent. At first he wrote me 
very favourable letters about you, and said you were a 
Christian young woman, devoted to good works and to 
the care of the sick and wounded; and that you were 
engaged to be married to a foreigner. He did not tell 
me that you had given up the engagement at his 
desire.” 

Miss Wilberforce had a number of questions to ask 
Captain Philp. 
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“ Did you,” was the first of them, “ ever accuse me of 
attempting to poison your father ?”’ 

Captain Philp would not admit that he had gone this 
length. At the same time, it was clear that he had enter- 
tained strong suspicions on the subject. 

‘“‘T did not actually accuse you,” he said, “ but the 
symptoms of my father’s last illness were so curious that, 
remembering what I had heard of you, I believed you 
quite capable of encompassing his death, and I have 
evidence enough to prove it. When you began your 
action against me, my father asked me to withdraw the 
opinion I had expressed about the matter. You then 
asked me to write to my father and get him to send you 
an apology. I refused to do so. I had not changed my 
opinion of you. I did not consider you a fit person to be 
living under the same roof as my late father. I did all 
the work of this enquiry myself, and was my own detec- 
tive. I had you turned out of the house. My father 
wished you to leave. As you would not go, I had you 
removed by his orders. I did not tell the cabman to 
take you to the casual ward. I told him to take you to the 
Inns of Court Hotel.” 

“When I crept back,” said Miss Wilberforce, ‘‘ and 
laid my weary limbs down on the cold stones of your 
doorstep, did you not kick me into the street ? ” 

The suggestion that the parting guest had been 
speeded in this summary fashion was repudiated. 

“TI did nothing of the kind,” declared Captain Philp. 
“What I did do was to tell a policeman that you were 
trespassing and ask him to remove you. When you lay 
down on the doorstep, you told the crowd that gathered 
that I was your brother.” 

Evidence of this sort not being exactly helpful, Miss 
Wilberforce played another card, and offered an effusive 
compliment to the judge. 
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“‘T much regret,” she observed, “ that once or twice I 
said something in petulance, thinking your lordship had 
not done me full justice. I perhaps said something that 
was unkind and even rude. If so, I trust you will forgive 
me. I now wish to withdraw any such expression that 
was uttered in haste, as I admit having had British justice 
all through this trial.” 

“Pray don’t trouble to apologise,’ said Hawkins 
suavely. “I am making allowances.” 


Ido 


In his summing-up, which followed, Mr. Justice 
Hawkins was scrupulously impartial. He instructed the 
jury that what they had to determine was if the prisoner 
had knowingly given false evidence in her action against 
Captain Philp. If, as she said, when examined as to her 
antecedents, she had been born in 1854, it was impossible 
that she could, as the prosecution alleged, have had a 
child in 1862. Nor could she then have been the Mrs. 
Trenefidi whom a number of witnesses declared her to be. 
She had sworn she had never passed by this name ; that 
she had never lived in Dover; and that she had never 
had a child. It was, he pointed out, for the jury to settle 
whether they believed her, or whether they believed the 
evidence called by the prosecution. They must decide 
if the witnesses from Dover and Liverpool and Hounslow 
and elsewhere had deliberately trumped up a case in 
order to convict an innocent woman. Such a thing 
scarcely struck him as feasible. The real question was 
not if the prisoner had given untrue answers, but if she 
had given such answers knowing them to be untrue. Up 
to the year 1861, when she was said to have passed as Mrs. 
Trenefidi, her life was a blank. At any rate, the prosecu- 





MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS 
Judge who sentenced Mabel Wilberforce. 
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tion had not offered any evidence on this point. He 
regretted that she had not been represented by counsel ; 
and this fact, he said, must make the jury particularly 
careful in their decision. They were not required, he 
added, to find that every separate charge was established, 
but could return a verdict on any one of them. 

At the end of an hour’s deliberation, the foreman 
announced that his colleagues had no prospect of agree- 
ing ; and, since they had had an early breakfast, he asked 
if they might be supplied with luncheon. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who probably wanted his own luncheon (and 
adjourned for this purpose) was unsympathetic. He said 
that he would not consider the question of their refresh- 
ment until they had finished their duty as jurors. This 
decision, plus the pangs of hunger, would appear to have 
caused their reasoning processes to function. At any 
rate, after another retirement, they brought in a verdict of 
guilty. The fact that this was accompanied by a recom- 
mendation to mercy would suggest that the twelve men 
in the box disapproved of the activities of the Charity 
Organization Society almost as much as they did of those 
in which they considered Miss Mabel Wilberforce to 
have indulged. Still, whatever the precise reason behind 
their attitude, Mr. Justice Hawkins took it into account in 
passing sentence. 

“Prisoner at the Bar,’’ were his concluding words, 
“that the jury have come to an accurate decision I have 
no shadow of doubt. You have had an ample opportunity 
of calling evidence to contradict the witnesses who have 
testified against you, but you have not elected to call any. 
Since lives and liberty and property depend on sworn 
evidence in a court of justice, perjury must be repressed 
with some rigour. The jury have recommended you to 
mercy. I am always glad to have such a recommendation. 
I am glad to have one now, because it enables me to pass a 
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more lenient sentence than would otherwise be passed. 
This is that you will be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for nine calendar months.” 

“My lord,’’ said Miss Wilberforce, as she left the 
dock, “I have a last request to make.”’ 

‘* What is it ? ”’ enquired Hawkins. 

‘TI should like the indictment quashed.” 


Il 


Although the case was concluded, the conclusion thus 
arrived at was far from satisfactory to anybody concerned 
therewith. The legal mountain had been in labour for a 
week, but it had done very little beyond demonstrating 
that Mabel Wilberforce was not the woman she pre- 
tended to be, and that the jury had put luncheon above 
logic in coming to a decision that should have been self- 
evident. To secure this result, a couple of judges, a 
police-magistrate, half a dozen Treasury counsel, and 
upwards of thirty witnesses had been required, and the 
tax-payer saddled with substantial costs. 

As Mr. Justice Hawkins had hinted, it 1s probable that 
experienced counsel at her command would have been of 
material assistance to Mabel Wilberforce, and might even 
have secured her acquittal, There were many weak 
points in the case against her, and a number of points 
glossed over by the prosecution were never cleared up. 
Thus, although much depended on it, her age was not 
definitely proved. If, as she declared, she was born in 
1854, she could not have given birth to a child in 1862. 
Further, none of the witnesses who identified her as Mrs. 
Trenefidi had seen her for ten years, and some of them 
not for twenty years. Yet, after this lapse, they could 
remember intimate conversations. Her real name was 
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said to be either Jones or Smith. Perhaps it was, but no 
evidence to this effect was offered. Hence, that, despite 
the various misdeeds brought home to her, there should 
be a certain measure of sympathy for Mabel Wilberforce 
is understandable. There were many sympathisers. One 
of them relieved his feelings in the correspondence 
columns of a morning paper, where he expressed his 
views on the subject in a “‘ Letter to the Editor.” 


** Sir: In the case of Mabel Wilberforce, it seems to 
me that the only grounds for conviction were that the 
defendant denied that she had given birth to a child, 
and insisted that she was fifteen years younger than 
several witnesses swore she was. ‘These are matters 
which most of us would consider venial in a woman. 
. . . If this is the sort of case that the Public Prosecutor 
is bound to take up, then the sooner we get rid of so 
expensive a luxury the better.” 


There was something in this. If every woman who 
suppressed fifteen years of her age, and the fact of having 
experienced motherhood without wedlock, were to be 
prosecuted for perjury, the criminal courts would have 
to be enlarged and the judges to work overtime. After 
all, reflected the public, this one had done no great harm 
to anybody, except herself. Her perjury had been largely 
born of vanity, or as she herself put it with characteristic 
grandiloquence, a “desire to vindicate her position.” 
She had not attempted to make money by swearing 
untruths, or to injure a second party. For her failure, 
she had only herself to thank. Like many people, she 
did not know when she was well off. Thus, she had lived 
free of expense with Dr. Philp, and could have married 
him at any time; she had left his house with a liberal 
cheque in her pocket ; and the charges advanced against 
her by his son were not being followed up. As a result, 
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she could have exercised her powers of fascination on 
other susceptible old gentlemen, and acted to them as 
an ‘‘adopted daughter.”’ Yet, she deliberately threw 
away the opportunity, and insisted on challenging Captain 
Philp to “ make good his words.” This was her undoing. 

Yet, although her schemes had collapsed, Mabel 
Wilberforce—or Mrs. Trenefidi, or Amy Normandy, or 
the Countess de Peneflis, or whatever her real name may 
have been—was no fool. Quite the reverse. Except for 
her inability to present a coherent story—and stick to it 
—she had all her wits about her. Flaubert might have 
allotted her a niche, and Thackeray would have dis- 
covered in her claims to membership of the “ upper 
circles’ parallels with Becky Sharp. During her trial 
she had no counsel. But she had courage. Alone and 
unaided, she had stood up to the grim Charles Russell 
and Henry Poland, and fenced with them to some pur- 
pose ; she had professed to be so shocked at the charge 
of having experienced maternity without a wedding ring 
that she could not answer it ; she had pulled out the vox 
humana stop just where it was most effective; she had 
played on the sympathies of the jury, and, after as nearly 
as possible getting them to disagree, had induced them 
to recommend her to mercy; and, finally, she had 
persuaded a notoriously severe judge to impose a lenient 
sentence. A woman who could do all this should have 
been able to employ her talents to better advantage. 

““ A very eccentric case,’’ was the guarded comment of 
the Annual Register in its summary for 1881. 

It can be left at that. 


ROMANCE THAT FAILED 


I 


MAN who, on his own showing, had, during a 
long course of years, successfully arranged more 
than 40,000 marriages for other people should, 

one would think, have been sufficiently expert in affairs 
of the heart to arrange one for himself without mishap. 
Yet, so far from this proving the case, the individual in 
question bungled matters so badly that he found himself 
cited as defendant in a breach of promise action and was 
cast in {10,000 damages. 

Such a man was Mr. Leslie Fraser Duncan, the regis- 
tered proprietor and editor of the Matrimonial News. 

Since its express purpose was to provide bachelors and 
spinsters (as well as widowers and widows) with eligible 
partners, the Matrimonial News set out to fill a niche. It 
had been established for many years; and, according to 
the evidence of its advertisement columns, attracted a 
clientele withheld from organs of larger circulation. 

Each number of the Matrimonial News contained a 
florid “‘ Address to the Public”? from the pen of Mr. 
Duncan himself : 


‘* Marriage is such an ancient institution, and has 
in all ages excited such universal interest among the 
human family, that, in offering to the public a journal 
especially devoted to the promotion of marital felicity 
we feel certain that we are supplying a national want. 
. . « The Editor returns his best thanks for the liberal 
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and distinguished patronage already accorded him; 
and trusts that his future labours in the good cause will 
carry thousands of his friends to the haven of domestic 
happiness.” 


Such labours also brought cash into the proprietor’s 
coffers, for, where the Matrimonial News was concerned, 
sentiment was combined with strict business principles. 
Thus, every masculine applicant who inserted or 
answered an announcement in its columns was required 
to pay a sum of {1 for “ registration,’ and to sign an 
agreement to remit a percentage on the income resulting 
from his marriage. The ladies were let off more lightly. 
On getting into touch with the philanthropist at the head 
of affairs, they would, as a preliminary, receive the 
following circular : 


THE MATRIMONIAL NEWS 
(Established Forty Years) 


“* Dear Madam :—If you will send me the customary 
fee of £1, and undertake to pay me a further {10 after 
marriage, I will then give you a number of gentlemen’s 
addresses ; and, if required, I will also forward letters 
from you to such other gentlemen as you may from 
time to time select. There is positively no charge 
beyond the {1 until you are married. 

“If you find these terms are acceptable, send me a 
Post-office order for £1, made payable to Marcus 
Liston. I am, dear Madam, yours truly, 


“Tue Eprtor M.N.” 


For reasons which he kept to himself, ‘‘ Marcus 
Liston ’’ was an incognito which Mr. Duncan adopted 
during working hours. Hence the instructions as to 
whom the cash should be remitted. 
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In his capacity of Cupid’s messenger, Mr. Leslie 
Fraser Duncan presented an odd figure. Six feet in 
height, with a bald head and a long white beard, and 
frock-coated and top-hatted, there was something almost 
patriarchal about his appearance. This stood him in good 
stead, for it inspired confidence and dissipated bashful- 
ness. The most timid of his clients felt instinctively that 
they would not regret entrusting him with affairs of the 
heart. 

A lady reporter, who had visited the office in search 
of “copy,” supplied an interesting account of her 
experiences : 

‘‘ After some preliminary conversation,’ she wrote, 
‘““Mr. Duncan produced for my inspection a packet of 
photographs and a well-filled ledger. 

‘“* A little time ago,’ he said, ‘I was called on by a 
clergyman who was in a hurry, and begged me to find 
him a young wife as soon as I could.’ 

‘“«* And did you do so?’ 

‘*“ He was difficult to please, but I suited him down to 
the ground.’ 

“* Your clients are of all classes ? ’ 

“* Certainly they are. I have several M.P.s on my 
books. Unfortunately, politicians always want a lot of 
money with their brides. The other day I was consulted 
by three young ladies, the daughters of a real baronet. 
They hadn’t got a penny piece to bless themselves with. 
still, I found them husbands.’ 

“* Have you any special advice to give on the subject 
of marriage ?’ 

“Yes, I always say straight out to my lady clients, 
‘Don’t marry a young man. If you do, he will spend 
your money, and probably finish up by beating you. 
Also, don’t marry a man who has no money.”’ 

“* And is your—er—business flourishing ? ’ 
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“«* Well,’ said the expert reflectively, ‘ like every other 
business, this one has its up-and-downs. Still, I haven’t 
anything to complain of. On an average I get forty 
letters a day.’ 

‘“¢* And have you a staff to help you deal with them ?’ 

‘** Certainly not. I am my own staff. If I employed 
assistants, things might leak out. That wouldn’t do at 
all.’ 93 

The circulation of the Matrimonial News was largely 
gratuitous, and the editor cast his net in all directions. 
Hence it happened that one day, in the spring of 1889, a 
copy fell into the hands of a young woman who had not 
applied for it. This was Miss Gladys Teresa Carlotta 
Knowles, living with her widowed mother in Fulham. 
She was just twenty, and, beyond an occasional appear- 
ance in the chorus of a musical comedy, had nothing with 
which to occupy herself. 

The specimen number sent to Miss Knowles was full 
of interest. All sorts and conditions appeared to require 
the expert help of an ambassador. Thus, among the 
applicants for wedded bliss were ‘‘a Captain of the 
Royal Artillery, with several hundreds of his own ”’; a 
‘* Naval Officer, in want of a spouse, whose hair must be 
auburn, and not coloured by deleterious dyes ’’; a “‘ Bar- 
rister, content for a start with an attractive young woman 
having a settled income of at least £3,000”; and a 
“Foreign Nobleman of rank, with a coronet and two 
country mansions.” Then, a ‘‘ Young Aristocrat, pure 
in body and descended from some of the most distin- 
guished Welsh families,’ was seeking “‘ honourable and 
straightforward correspondence with a young lady of 
fortune in her own right ”; and a special lure was that 
of “‘ Wanderer,” who possessed (according to himself) 
“ eyes that make women my slaves, a dark moustache and 
luxuriant side whiskers, and a proud and easy bearing.” 
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The cave-man touch. 

Heart cries, too, from far corners of the Empire. Thus, 
a “ Clean-living Pastoralist, with a comfortable home in 
Queensland,” was prepared to share these attractions 
with a “‘ healthy young woman not afraid of roughing it ”’ ; 
and a “‘ Widower in South Africa ” professed himself as 
“‘ desirous of meeting a serious lady, turned fifty, not a 
flirt.” The softer sex also figured in the advertisement 
columns. Among them was a ‘“ Widow of Rank, with 
£150,000 and a castle in the midlands ”; a “ Christian 
Young Lady, with a well-trained soprano voice”; and 
a ‘‘ Bonnie Scotch Lassie, with blue eyes and rosy 
colouring.” Finally, there was a ‘‘ Lady (not young) 
who, through the unfortunate escapades of a brother, has 
not gone into society for some years,’’ and was now 
“‘ willing to correspond with an honourable gentleman. 
View, early matrimony.” 

Altogether, an embarrassing choice. 

““ More for fun than anything else,” as she afterwards 
declared, Miss Knowles wrote to the editor, enquiring 
his tariff. The response, which arrived very promptly, 
was a suggestion that she should call on him and make his 
personal acquaintance. As this step held out a distinct 
promise of adventure and a welcome interruption to 
the monotony of existence at Fulham (with, of course, 
the possibility of securing a well-dowered husband), the 
invitation was accepted. 

Much that neither she nor the editor anticipated was 
to come of that chance visit. 


2 


The offices of the Matrimonial News, which were in 
the Strand, were neither commodious nor luxurious in 
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their appointments. They consisted of two small rooms, 
furnished with a strict regard for economy. As a matter 
of fact, there was little in them beyond a deal table, a 
couple of chairs, a ragged strip of matting, and a shelf of 
dusty ledgers. Miss Knowles, however, was not critical, 
for Mr. Duncan’s reception of her confidences disarmed 
anything of the sort. He was amiability itself, and 
declared that he had an embarrassing number of eligible 
candidates on his books, all of whom were seeking to 
change their condition. ‘‘ Some of the names,” he said, 
“would astonish you. Take my word for it.’’ As, how- 
ever, he did not mention them more specifically, the 
visitor had to take his ‘‘ word.”’ Still, he promised to 
introduce her to, among others, a “‘ lord,” and also to 
“the cousin of a baronet’; and when she left him it 
was on the understanding that full details would be 
supplied at their next meeting. 

““'You must come again,” he said, “‘and we'll have a 
nice long talk. I’m sure we shall get on well.”’ 

Miss Knowles did come again. On this: second 
occasion she was accompanied by her mother, who 
appeared equally impressed with Mr. Duncan. During 
the interview he talked a great deal about himself. He 
said that he had conducted the Matrimonial News for 
forty years, and was deriving a substantial income from 
it; that he had effected 40,000 marriages, some of which 
were between “‘members of aristocratic and titled 
families’; that, in addition to a house in South Ken- 
sington, he had another in the country; that he had 
£30,000 in foreign bonds ; and that, although he was not 
far short of seventy, he himself was prepared to renounce 
his bachelorhood and settle £1,500 a year on the lady who 
happened to meet his requirements. 

As he bowed his visitors out of the office, he asked 
permission to call on them and “ pay his respects.” 
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Permission being granted, he arrived the next afternoon 
in a carriage, bringing with him a bouquet which, at 
parting, he presented to the daughter. Encouraged by 
her ready acceptance of the gift, he followed it up by 
whispering in her ear, ‘‘ Dearest Gladys, I love you to 
distraction! Your beauty simply maddens me!” 

Quick work. 

Other afternoon calls and carriage drives followed this 
preliminary one. For all his seventy years and long 
white beard, hot blood still coursed through the veins of 
Mr. Duncan ; and the virginal charms of Miss Gladys 
Knowles impressed themselves upon him to such a 
degree that, within a week of their first meeting, he 
offered her his hand and heart, together with a share in 
the profits of the Matrimonial News and a position as 
assistant-editor of that organ. 

If she had followed form, Miss Knowles would doubt- 
less have been covered with maidenly confusion and 
returned the blushing response, ‘‘ This is so sudden.” 
But, instead of doing anything of the sort, she whispered 
66 Ye s.” 

A May and December union, perhaps. Still, it was 
one she was prepared to contract. 

With the fiery ardour that might have been expected 
of a professional match-maker, the accepted suitor urged 
an immediate marriage. He could get a special licence, 
he said, and the ceremony could then take place the next 
morning. When, however, his charmer announced that 
she must first assemble her trousseau, another suggestion 
was advanced. This was that she should visit him 
“ quietly by herself ” at Gray Court, Ham, his house in 
the country, and ‘save time by coming in a wedding- 
dress.” 

For a young woman of twenty who had once been a 
member of the chorus at a theatre given up to burlesque 
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and kindred fare, Miss Gladys Knowles would appear to 
have been singularly unversed in masculine wiles. Still, 
she felt that any such visit, especially if made without a 
chaperon, should be deferred until after the wedding- 
ring was on her finger. Accordingly, she wrote a letter 
to “ Dearest Leslie,” announcing her considered views 
on the subject, and ending up with “‘ lots of love and heaps 
of kisses.” 

If it left something to be desired in the direction of 
warmth, the reply of ‘‘ Dearest Leslie,” written from 
Gray Court, was none the less prompt : 


** Just received your sweet letter. Awfully sorry that 
you cannot come down here on Sunday. As to our 
marriage, it is impossible for me to do anything in that 
direction for a week or ten days. I have been obliged 
to have in a lot of painters and decorators, and must be 
at hand to look after them. I am here all alone, but 
will return some time on Monday, and hope to see 
you then.” 


The comparative lack of passion about this response 
was disappointing. ‘“ What have I done,” wrote the 
stricken Gladys, “ that you do not send me even one little 
kiss to comfort me ? ” 

The required information was not long delayed. 
Returning to London, Mr. Duncan sought another inter- 
view with his charmer, and pressed her so warmly that 
she changed her mind and promised to visit him. What 
probably helped her in the decision was the assurance 
that a ‘‘ respectable housekeeper ’’ was a member of the 
establishment, and that the wedding would be solemnised 
in the parish church on the following day. Thus relieved 
(and with the approval of her mother, who had written, 
“* Gladys may go to you, and J am sure you will take every 
care of her ”’”) she arrived at Gray Court. When, however, 
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she met him there, her fiancé had to tell her that an 
unexpected hitch had arisen. The vicar, he said, was 
“unavoidably absent,” and, as “‘ the curate was not up 
to his work,” the ceremony would have to be postponed. 

This, after all her preparations, was upsetting. Still, 
having come so far, and since she would be kept in 
countenance by the housekeeper, the prospective bride 
thought she might as well stop where she was for the 
week-end. She did stop. The visit passed off satis- 
factorily, and, on its conclusion, she returned to London. 


3 


Scarcely was she back in Fulham when a letter arrived 
from Mr. Duncan, complaining that her mother had 
revealed his connection with “‘ Marcus Liston.” His 
two personalities were, he protested, to be kept distinct. 
‘“As the editor of the Matrimonial News, I am,” he 
pointed out, “Marcus Liston. As your future husband, I 
am Leslie Fraser Duncan. Always remember that.” 

Such a letter might conceivably have led to a tiff. 
Still, that its recipient bore no malice is clear from her 
reply : 

‘* Darling Leslie: Make me the happiest girl in all 
the world. I hope you have now made up your mind 
that we shall be married next Saturday. But, even if 
you haven’t, be sure to take me down to Gray Court 
with you. I simply cannot bear being parted from 
you.” 

This evidently touched a responsive chord, for 
“Darling Leslie’? wrote back by return: ‘‘ My dearest 
Gladys, I am really and truly madly fond of you.” He 
added that he had procured a special licence, and that if 
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she would come to his country house on Saturday they 
would be married there the next morning. In this belief, 
she arrived at Gray Court, where, as an earnest of his 
intentions, Mr. Duncan gave her two wedding rings. He 
also gave her a piece of news that was less welcome. 
This was that he had “lost” the special licence or else 
“left it at the office.” As a result, he said, they would 
have to be married in London, when they returned 
together on Monday. 

Although disappointed, Miss Knowles accepted the 
situation. There was nothing else to do. 

This second visit was not devoid of incident. On the 
contrary, it was fraught with happenings that, if she had 
not kept her head, might have spelled disaster. The 
‘respectable housekeeper’? had been given leave of 
absence ; and, taking advantage of this fact, the would-be 
bridegroom exhibited an embarrassing intention of antici- 
pating his marital privileges. At any rate in the middle of 
the night, Miss Knowles, wrapped in girlish fancies and 
dreaming of orange blossoms, woke up with a start and 
saw him at the foot of her bed. 

Naturally upset by such an experience, she wanted to 
leave the house at once. She was, however, persuaded to 
wait until after breakfast, on the understanding that they 
would both return together, call for the necessary licence, 
and get married in London. 

The first part of the programme was kept ; the second, 
and more important, part was not. On arriving in town, 
Mr. Duncan declared that they must have luncheon 
before attending to anything else. The meal was so pro- 
longed that, when they left the restaurant, he said it was 
too late to get married in a church that afternoon. Since, 
however, a special licence held good anywhere and at any 
hour, Miss Knowles must come to his office in the Strand 
at half-past seven that evening, when a clergyman, the 
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Rev. Henry White, of the Savoy Chapel, would be there 
to perform the ceremony. 

Swallowing this story, the trusting Gladys went back 
to Fulham, where she meant to pass the interval. But 
her mother was away for the night, and the house was 
shut. Accordingly, she returned to the office. There 
Mr. Duncan met her with disquieting news. The special 
licence, he said, was “‘ mislaid” and a duplicate could 
not be secured until the next morning. He then suggested 
that, since the Fulham house was locked up, she should 
come to an hotel with him. When she demurred, he said 
that he had already engaged separate rooms. The tearful 
protests of his companion were ignored. Mr. Duncan, 
who had hitherto been so amorous, was suddenly 
adamant. ‘‘ You can do as you like about it,” he said, 
‘“but come with me you must. If you are obstinate, I 
will ruin your good name in all directions.”’ 

With a revolver, as it were, thus held at her head, the 
other yielded, and allowed herself to be taken to an hotel, 
where she was shown into a bedroom. Mindful, perhaps, 
of an experience that had already befallen her, she did not 
undress. A sound precaution, as it happened, for her 
companion suddenly reappeared and announced his 
intention of stopping there until morning. “‘ It doesn’t 
matter,”’ he said, when she expostulated, ‘‘ because we 
will be married after breakfast.” Thinking, however, 
that it did “‘ matter,’’ Miss Knowles fled precipitately and 
took refuge in a bathroom. 

When morning came they left the hotel together and 
returned to the office in the Strand. There they found 
Mrs. Knowles, who, discovering that her daughter had 
been absent all night, had gone to look for her. Some- 
thing of a ‘‘ scene” then took place between herself and 
Mr. Duncan. Words passed. Heated words. There 
were even threats of consulting solicitors. In the end, 
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however, a temporary truce was patched up ; and, on the 
definite promise that the pledge would be honoured 
during the week, the ladies went back to Fulham. 


The week of grace having elapsed, and the pledge 
being still unfulfilled, the next move came from Miss 
Knowles. ‘Tired of smooth words and soft promises, and 
resolved to bring things to a head, she sent an announce- 
ment to the Morning Post ; and on June 3, 1889, the 
following item of “‘ Fashionable Intelligence ”’ appeared 
in its columns: 


‘The marriage between Mr. Leslie Fraser Duncan, 
of Gray Court, Ham, Surrey, and Gladys, daughter of 
the late Captain C. H. Knowles, and grand-daughter of 
Sir F. C. Knowles, Bart., has been finally fixed 
to take place on the 17th inst. at St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square.’ 


But “ there’s many a slip,” etc. Declaring that he had 
not been consulted, and ‘‘ would not be rushed into 
anything,” Mr. Duncan affected to be much annoyed by 
the paragraph, which, he said, was “ unauthorised.” He 
was even ungallant enough to send the Morning Post a 
flat contradiction. As, however, he declined to pay for 
it, the editor declined to insert it. Thereupon, he wrote 
to Miss Knowles, “‘ I was never definitely engaged to you, 
and now I will not be engaged to you.” 

This attempt to short circuit love’s young dream 
attracted an anguished telegram: ‘‘ Am I to understand 
that, after all that has occurred between us, you do not 
intend to marry me?” 

The answer was that he did intend to marry her, but 
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in “‘ his own good time.” Pressed to be more definite, 
he fixed the day as July 2. But July 2 came and went 
without bringing the sound of wedding bells, either at 
St. Peter’s or anywhere else, to gladden the ears of the 
expectant bride. What it brought instead was a sugges- 
tion that the ceremony should be put off for another three 
months. Thereupon, Mrs. Knowles developed a maternal 
solicitude that had not hitherto been remarkable and 
demanded an explanation of such shilly-shallying. Mr. 
Duncan, who was never in want of an explanation, offered 
her the choice of several. He had, he said, encountered 
business reverses ; his paper was losing money; he was 
getting on for seventy ; and, finally, he was the father of 
half a dozen illegitimate offspring. 

Not even the last of these revelations, with its candid 
admission of the writer’s sex appeal, disturbed the 
equanimity of Miss Knowles. She had a forgiving dis- 
position; and, at the instance of her mother, she still 
pressed him to fulfil his promise. Thereupon, he 
adopted fresh tactics. “ If we get married,’”’ he wrote, “‘ it 
will be your ruin. I shall never live with you as a 
husband.” 

The answer to this took the form of a reply-paid tele- 
gram: “Come to me, dear. I am all alone. Mother 
gone to the City. Gladys.” 

The invitation was not accepted, for its recipient had 
discovered the reason of Mrs. Knowles’s temporary 
absence. This was that she had gone to consult her 
solicitor. To mark his disapproval of such a step, he 
despatched an ultimatum : 

“Your mother seems resolved to ruin you. If she 
brings an action against me, nothing can save you from 
being put in the witness-box and being examined and 
cross-examined, You had better reflect well before you 
adopt a step you cannot recall.” 
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But the time had gone by for “reflecting’’; and a 
final appeal being unproductive of any result, the solicitor 
whom her mother had consulted then got into touch with 
the dilatory Duncan. He was so far successful that he 
extracted from him a definite promise that the marriage 
should take place on October 2. Thus assured, Miss 
Knowles assembled her trousseau afresh, sent out the 
invitations, ordered the wedding-breakfast, and warned 
the clergyman to be in readiness. At the last moment, 
however, the cup was dashed from her lips by a telegram 
from the prospective bridegroom, declaring that he had 
‘changed his mind,” and that the marriage was 
‘« definitely off.” 

‘* Deceivers ever!’’ Mr. Leslie Duncan had not only 
trifled with a trusting heart, but he had transferred his 
affections elsewhere. He had even gone the length of 
marrying another lady client. 

Miss Gladys Knowles could put up with a good deal. 
Still, her endurance had its limits. The shattering of 
love’s young dream in this callous fashion was among 
them. There was only one thing to do. She did it ; and, 
advised by her mother, instructed her lawyers to 
commence proceedings for breach of promise. 

On the writ being delivered to him, Duncan made a 
last and characteristic effort to get it withdrawn. With 
this end in view he wrote another letter : 


““My dearest Gladys:—The die is cast. Your 
mother has taken action, and your complete ruin in a 
social sense is certain. Nothing can save you now. If 
your mother does not call you as a witness, I shail. 
You will then have to admit your hotel adventure with 
me. When you have published that to the world, you 
will never be able to show your face again. Your good 
name will be utterly gone.” 
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Not content with this exhibition of blackguardism, he 
even added, ‘“‘I shall make it my business to inform Sir 
Francis Knowles, as head of the family, of everything that 
has happened.” 

In the pleadings Miss Knowles was described as the 
grand-daughter of Sir Francis Knowles, 3rd Bart., and 
niece of Admiral Sir Charles Knowles. The latter, 
however, would not admit the existence of any such 
relationship ; and held such pronounced views on the 
subject that, when challenged, he published a disclaimer : 


‘‘Inasmuch as I am the only legitimate son of my 
father, Sir Francis Knowles, 3rd baronet, that I never 
had a brother, and that my three sisters died infants 
and unmarried, the plaintiff in this action cannot 
legitimately and properly be styled ‘the niece of 
Admiral Knowles.’ ...I am not, and never have 
been, acquainted with the plaintiff; and, so far as I 
know, she is no relative of mine whatever.”’ 


This seemed fairly convincing ; and would probably 
have been accepted as such, but for a communication sent 
by a firm of solicitors, acting on behalf of Sir Francis 


Knowles : 


“With reference to the letter from Admiral 
C. G. F. Knowles in the Times of August 16, we have 
been instructed by Sir Francis Charles Knowles, the 
grandfather of the plaintiff and father of Admiral 
Knowles, to request you to publish his statement 
which is: 

‘** Miss Gladys Knowles is my grand-daughter. 
She is the daughter of the late Charles Henry Knowles, 
my son by Carlotta Knowles, my wife, born in 1828. 
Admiral Knowles is the son of my wife Emma Knowles, 
born in 1832. Whether the plaintiff is or is not the 
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niece of Admiral Knowles you can now draw your own 
conclusion.’ ”’ 


The suggestion, of course, was that the gallant admiral 
was unaware that his father had been married twice. 
As, however, the pages of Messrs. Burke and Debrett 
were dumb on the subject, this ignorance was not 
remarkable. 


5 


The action, Knowles v. Duncan, in which the plaintiff 
claimed £25,000 damages as a solatium for her wounded 
feelings, was heard at the Lewes Assizes in August 1890 
before Mr. Baron Huddleston and a special jury. A sound 
and experienced judge, he, like others in his position, was 
not without his little foibles. He loved lords, and had 
married the daughter of a duke. ‘‘ He was,” says a 
contemporary, ““ extremely eloquent, very sincere, and of 
imposing dignity, but he always exhibited a strong desire 
to impress upon the public his connection with the aris- 
tocracy.”’ Sergeant Ballantine had a high opinion of him. 
“This gentleman,” he says, ‘‘ was one of my earliest 
friends at the Bar. He was fond of society, but never 
neglected his work ; and his thorough knowledge of his 
causes made him a most powerful and efficient advocate.” 

William Willis, Q.C., who appeared for the fair plaintiff, 
was a distinguished advocate. He also happened to be an 
ardent Baptist, and never let slip an opportunity of 
offering a “ word in season.”” His customary salutation 
was, “‘ Good morning, my friend. I trust your affairs are 
satisfactory. Have you found the Lord ? Lovely weather 
for the time of the year. Don’t forget, ‘ All flesh is as 
grass.’ Hope to see you again soon.” 

Addressing the jury with what was described as “‘ much 





BARON HUDDLESTON 


Judge in action for the “ Breach.’ 
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feeling,” he began by telling them that “in all his 
considerable experience he had never come across such a 
shocking example of masculine perfidy.” The defendant, 
he said, appeared to have two fixed practices. One was to 
obtrude himself into an unprotected young woman’s bed- 
room, and the other was to disregard solemn promises of 
matriage. Then, having read extracts from a number of 
the letters written to her by him, he put his client into the 
box. There she told her story of hopes frustrated and 
pledges unfulfilled. At the recital the jury looked 
impressed. 

‘¢ What did you say and do when you saw the defendant 
standing by your bed ? ’’ she was asked. 

‘IT screamed as loudly as I could, and said to him, 
‘Leave the room this instant, sir.’ ”’ 

‘And did he ? ” 

“* T can’t tell for certain, because I fainted with horror. 
When I recovered, I found myself drenched with water. 
Mr. Duncan was still there. When I told him I wanted 
to go home at once, he said he would be ruined if I did 
anything of the sort. He also said I must not make a 
fuss, because we were to be married in London the next 
morning.” 

‘And were you married ? ” enquired a juryman. 

“No, I wasn’t.” 

‘““ Never mind about that just now,” remarked Mr. 
Willis, who preferred to conduct the case for himself. 
“IT want to get at the facts of this hotel adventure. Tell 
me just what happened, please.” 

“I was shown into a bedroom. I did not undress, 
but sat up in a chair. I locked the door. When, later on, 
somebody tapped at it, I opened it, expecting to see the 
chambermaid. It was Mr. Duncan, who had been having 
supper by himself in the restaurant. I was frightened and 
said to him, ‘ This is my room, sir. You must go away 
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at once.’ He said, ‘ Don’t talk such ridiculous nonsense. 
It’s my room as well.’ ” 

‘* What was the next thing that happened ? ”’ 

‘I said, ‘ If you dare to come a step near me, I shall 
scream the house down.’ This angered him. He swore 
at me and said, ‘If you don’t stop making a silly fuss 
about nothing, I won’t marry you at all.’ As he would not 
leave the room, I did. I went downstairs and stopped 
there until morning. We both had breakfast together and 
then left the hotel.” 

This revelation was followed by the question for which 
everybody had been waiting: 

‘‘Did any—er—impropriety or liberty take place 
between Mr. Duncan and yourself ? ”’ 

‘* None whatever,” was the emphatic response. 

Lady Diana Huddleston, sitting on the Bench beside 
her spouse, looked relieved. The occupants of the public 
gallery looked disappointed. 

A number of letters that Miss Knowles had written 
were then read. 

‘‘ What do the crosses at the end of the lady’s letters 
to the defendant mean? ”’ enquired the judge, as, with a 
puzzled air, he examined some of the correspondence. 

‘Tl am informed by my junior, who has more know- 
ledge on the subject than I have,” returned her counsel, 
“that they mean kisses.”’ 

Mr. Cock, Q.C. for the defendant, then had some 
questions to put. In reply to the first of them, the 
plaintiff admitted that she had sent a letter, reading as 
follows, to an advertiser in the Matrimonial News: 


“If Fred Mandeville is in earnest, and would like 
to correspond with a young and really pretty girl, aged 
twenty, grand-daughter of a baronet and brother of an 
officer in the 83rd Regiment of Foot, will he please 
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write to Gladys K. at the above address? She is very 
fair, has light eye-lashes, and is exceptionally intelligent 
and thoroughly domesticated. She is also an accom- 
plished musician, who has gained scholarships for 
singing ; is a clever and experienced nurse ; has a loving 
disposition ; and would make a thoroughly good wife. 
An early answer will oblige, but G. K. trusts to the 
honour of F. M. to keep the affair secret.” 


‘“‘ How did you come to write that description of your- 
self ?’’ she was asked, when the guffaws elicited by its 
reading had died down. 

“It was dictated to me by Mr. Duncan. He said that 
his clients expected to get answers, and this was the sort 
of thing they wanted.”’ 

‘ But this letter was not sent to any of them,” remarked 
counsel. “‘ It stopped in the office. Why was that ? ” 

“Mr. Duncan said that he would keep it back because 
he was so much in love with me himself.” 

Another letter written to the defendant was put in by 
Mr. Cock : 


‘I feel so disappointed at not having had even one 
line from you this morning. It is awfully sad to think 
that, after the last two happy week-ends, at Gray 
Court, there will be two whole days before I see you 
again.” 


Miss Knowles admitted writing this. ‘‘ But,’’ she 
explained, ‘“‘ you must remember that I was then deeply 
attached to Mr. Duncan.” 

A second letter, beginning, ‘“‘ I write this on behalf of 
my daughter, aged twenty, for whom I should be glad 
if you would get a suitable husband,” was then read. 
This was signed “‘ Elizabeth Knowles,” and purported to 
have come from the plaintiff’s mother. It had, however, 
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really been written by the plaintiff herself. The defendant, 
she declared, was responsible for the signature. 

The next witness was Mrs. Elizabeth Knowles, the 
mother of the plaintiff. She did not cut a very good figure 
in the box, and it was obvious that she had neglected to 
exhibit much maternal solicitude. Although her first 
reaction to him had been unfavourable, it was not long 
before she succumbed to the blandishments of Mr. 
Duncan. She had also, it appeared, sought his professional 
offices for herself, and had asked him to “ find her a rich 
husband.”’ He had promised to do his best, and she was 
given a number of introductions, all of which had come 
to nothing. Her daughter’s unchaperoned visit to his 
country house had been with her approval. This, she 
said, was because he had represented himself to be a man 
of wealth, and had promised to settle £1,500 a year on her 
daughter when they were married. 

‘““T believed in him,’ was the excuse she offered, 
“because he said he had several members of the nobility 
on his books, as well as a lot of barristers.” 

‘““Can you give me their names ?”’ enquired counsel, 
while the reporters sharpened their pencils expectantly. 

“Yes, I can, if you want them.” 

‘““T think, madam,” interrupted the judge, obviously 
fearing a disturbing revelation, “you had better not. 
We can do without them.” 

““As your lordship pleases,’ was the deferential 
response. | 

Continuing her story, Mrs. Knowles said that, on dis- 
covering that her daughter had passed a night at an hotel 
with him, she went to Duncan’s office, where she found 
them together, and demanded an “ explanation.” The 
impression she then formed was that a surreptitious 
marriage had taken place. When, however, he was 
challenged on the subject, Duncan had “‘ lifted his hands 
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to heaven” and denied having seen the girl until that 
very morning, but, “‘ to avoid a scandal,” he was prepared 
to marry her immediately. He had not kept his promise. 
Excuse had followed excuse. First, he had pleaded that 
he was much too occupied with his editorial work ; then, 
that his health was bad; then, that he was financially 
embarrassed and was being summoned for unpaid rates 
and taxes; and, finally, that he was “‘ much too old to 
think of marrying a young girl.” 


6 


The fact that counsel for the other side called no re- 
butting evidence gave Mr. Willis an opportunity of which 
he made the most when he addressed the jury. The 
defendant, he pointed out to them, had not gone into the 
box to explain his conduct ; he had ignored “ repeated and 
solemn promises’’; and his promises were “ nothing 
but the deep arts of the practised seducer, mere devices 
to get possession of an attractive young lady’s person.” 
It was rumoured that his real reason for not keeping his 
pledged word to Miss Knowles was that he had since 
married somebody else. ‘ If this be so,”’ remarked counsel 
in a shocked voice, “‘then the more utterly base and 
shameful the real purpose hidden in the letters written 
by him to my much injured client.”” Under the circum- 
stances, he felt that “exemplary damages ”’ should be 
awarded. 

As in duty bound, Mr. Cock, Q.C., when it came to his 
turn, endeavoured to put a more agreeable construction 
on the conduct of the defendant. There being nothing 
else for it, he admitted that the promise to marry the 
plaintiff had not been kept. This, he said, was “ highly 
improper ”’ on the part of Mr. Duncan. Still, “‘ the young 
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lady and her mother,” he declared, “ had themselves 
acted with such imprudence and indiscretion that the 
damages should be assessed with full regard to all the 
circumstances.” His strongest point, perhaps, was that 
in none of her letters to him had Miss Knowles charged 
his client with the “series of insults ’’ which she now 
alleged had occurred, first at Gray Court, and afterwards 
at the hotel. It was impossible, he protested, that they 
could have occurred, either there or anywhere else, since, 
instead of breaking it off, she had continued the acquain- 
tance and written “affectionate letters.’ Finally, he 
appealed to the jury to adopt “‘ a broad man-of-the-world 
view of the regrettable business.” Altogether, a good 
forensic effort. 

In the course of a long and elaborate summing-up, 
Baron Huddleston remarked that “‘ while some persons 
disapproved of actions for breach of promise, better sense 
on the subject prevailed among others.”” He himself held 
that such actions were necessary. As to this particular 
one, there had been a distinct promise to marry, and that 
promise had been repudiated by the defendant. ‘ Here,” 
he said, warming to his task, ‘‘ we have a young girl of 
romantic disposition and desirous of satisfying a natural 
and legitimate inclination. If not a young man, the 
defendant is, none the less, a gallant and gay Lothario ; 
and, since it appears that several women have yielded to 
him, well practised in the arts of seduction. At her first 
interview with him, the plaintiff was favourably im- 
pressed ; at the second interview she was fascinated and 
ensnared. The prospect of honourable marriage was 
dangled before her eyes ; the lure of wealth obscured her 
vision.” 

Dealing with the voluminous correspondence between 
the parties, this, said his lordship, clearly indicated that 
Miss Knowles was genuinely attracted to the defendant. 
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She looked upon herself as definitely engaged to him. In 
this belief she had gone to his country house “ trustingly,”’ 
and under the impression that she would return from there 
its chatelaine, a married woman ; and the story about the 
vicar’s absence, with which she had been put off, “ sug- 
gested the wiles of aseducer.”’ The alleged attempts upon 
her honour had not been contradicted. All that counsel 
could do was to declare that they could not have occurred. 
For his part, he hoped so ; and “sincerely trusted that 
no man, however abandoned, would be sunk to such a 
depth of infamy as to violate the sanctity of a lady’s 
bedroom.”’ 

For the rest, the learned Baron’s opinion of Mr. Leslie 
Duncan was, to put it mildly, unflattering. He had, he 
declared, “‘ practised falsehood and subterfuge ; and had 
broken repeated and solemn promises, and employed 
cowardly threats. What unworthy conduct!” was his 
lordship’s shocked comment. ‘“ While, happily,” he 
continued, ‘‘ there had been no actual seduction, this, 
had it not been resisted with almost astonishing firmness, 
might have taken place.” As to damages, the jury must 
consider the material injury which had been suffered and 
fix the amount at such a sum as would meet the position. 

This direction from the Bench was accepted by the 
twelve men in the box as a strong hint not to be niggardly. 

They were not niggardly. 

“We find for the plaintiff,’’ announced the foreman. 
“* Damages, £10,000.” 
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Whatever the result, a breach of promise action is 
always good “copy ”’; and this particular one, with its 
thumping damages and piquant disclosures, attracted a 
specially large amount of attention in the Press, Naturally 
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enough, morals were pointed and tales adorned. ‘‘ Gladys 
Got Him! Elderly Lothario dodges the Music of the 
Wedding-march,”’ were the headings in an evening paper ; 
and, ‘‘ The most fortunate young woman in England 
may,” was the more sedate pronouncement of another, 
“be said to be Miss Gladys Knowles.” The body of 
public sympathy, too, was very much on her side ; and it 
was generally felt that if ever there was an example of an 
engineer being deservedly hoist with his own petard 
it was the one contributed by Mr. Leslie Fraser 
Duncan. 

As was to be expected, a morning paper threw open 
its columns to a discussion on matrimonial agencies, their 
use and abuse. This lasted for weeks, during which 
period hundreds of letters were published. They came 
from all classes ; and curates and journalists and jockeys, 
with actresses and governesses and barmaids, advanced a 
variety of opinions. The result was confusing, rather than 
helpful, for everybody argued from his, or her, personal 
experience. 

A “ Simple Englishman ” led off by declaring himself 
‘appalled and disgusted ”’ that the subject could even be 
mentioned in print. Somebody else, however, more broad- 
minded, held that these institutions filled a useful niche, 
since they “‘ checked the cold formalities and restrictions 
of etiquette that kept the sexes apart.’’ That they were 
‘kept apart ”’ was the view of “ Still a Spinster.”’ This 
correspondent had joined a tennis club. But the step was 
obviously wasted, for, ‘‘ out of fifty members, only three 
got married in five years.” The effort of “‘ A Distressed 
Mother ” to break down the barriers was similarly 
unrequited. “ My attractive daughter,” she said, ‘ in 
order to meet eligible men, was advised by our vicar to 
take up Sunday-school work. Yet even this plan,” she 
added, ‘‘ has not come to anything.” 
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While some of the contributors testified to happy 
marriages resulting from introductions effected through 
agencies, others had drawn blanks. A sad tale was of 
disappointed trust unfolded by ‘‘A Churchwoman.”’ 
She had secured a husband, it was true, but, “ after 
marriage, he took to squandering his money in a game of 
chance called ‘Nap.’” Finally, a characteristic John 
Bull note was struck by ‘“ Paterfamilias.” The entire 
discussion caused his blood-pressure to rise. ‘“ What is 
all this nonsense about doweries being wanted before our 
girls can expect to get married ?”’ he demanded. “ Are 
we ceasing to be British that we must hanker after French 
customs?” He hoped not, and took up a column to 
say so. 
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Between being awarded {10,000 damages and actually 
receiving them there is, as Miss Knowles was soon to 
discover, a considerable difference. Mr. Duncan did not 
pay anything. It was obvious, too, that he did not mean 
to pay anything, for, when an execution was levied on his 
house, it was found to be in the same condition as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard and had been stripped of all its 
contents. Thereupon, he was declared a bankrupt. But 
this step was equally unproductive of results, for he 
met it by slipping across the Channel, taking with 
him his business ledgers and such securities as could 
be converted into cash. As he had left England after 
the receiving-order was issued, neglected to deliver 
a statement of accounts, and had concealed assets 
belonging to his creditors, it was decided to prosecute 


Realising that the position was serious, and to avoid 
being arrested on a warrant, he returned to England at 
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the last moment and surrendered to his public examina- 
tion before the Registrar. This was of a searching 
description. 

Asked why he had left the kingdom he said that “‘ illness 
required him to visit Boulogne and Ostend.” The fact 
that these places scarcely ranked as health-resorts, and 
that he had not consulted a doctor at either of them or 
produced a medical certificate to account for his absence, 
was responsible for some acid comments. Pointed ques- 
tions were also put him by the Official Receiver respecting 
the profits derived from his conduct of the Matrimonial 
News. 'The answer was that they had averaged [2000 
a year, until the last twelve months, when there had been 
a loss. This naturally led to an enquiry as to how he 
lived. In response he declared that he was supported 
by his wife, who, as a true helpmate, “ trusted him to the 
full.”” This measure of trust, it appeared, was such that 
she had given him £80 for his carriage and horses, as well 
as a further sum of {£250 for a claim on an insolvent estate 
in the West Indies. “ What I did with my property,” he 
asserted, ‘‘ I did under legal advice.”’ 

The Official Receiver, however, held that what he had 
done with his creditors’ property was more to the point ; 
and awkward questions then followed with reference to a 
sum of £6,000 which had resulted from certain Stock 
Exchange transactions that were traced to him. Where 
was this money now? It should obviously have figured 
among the assets. The bankrupt’s reply was that “he 
had given it as a present to two ladies.”” He had met them 
casually at a Brighton hotel, but he had not seen them 
since. When he was asked for their names and addresses, 
he demurred, on the grounds that ‘‘ such publicity would 
injure them.”’ 

“Did you tell your wife that you had made cash 
presents to these ladies ? ” 
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“She knew nothing about them. I don’t think she 
knows anything about them even now.” 

‘* Will you undertake to do all in your power to recover 
this money ?”’ was the last question. 

“T will undertake nothing,” was the emphatic reply. 

There could only be one end to this attitude. As a 
result, the next step in the Odyssey of Mr. Leslie Fraser 
Duncan was an appearance in the dock of Bow Street 
police-court, where he was charged with a series of 
offences under the Bankruptcy Act. The specific charges 
included concealing the property of his creditors, making 
surreptitious gifts of his assets, and neglecting to furnish 
the authorities with a true statement of accounts. 

During the proceedings before the magistrate, a number 
of odd facts were brought to light by the Treasury 
solicitor. One was that the two mysterious ladies, now 
discovered to be a Mrs. Hope and a Mrs. Lang, whom 
the debtor said he had presented with £6,000, had no 
existence outside his imagination ; and another was that 
he had deposited £6,000 with a safe deposit company in 
the name of a Miss Mary Gordon. On the receptacle he 
rented there being opened under a search warrant, it was 
found to contain bank notes and bonds to this amount, 
together with a quantity of jewellery. These items, too, 
were all carefully scheduled in the bankrupt’s hand- 
writing. 

After these discoveries, Mr. Duncan, plausible and full 
of “explanations” as he was, found it beyond him to 
convince the magistrate that his actions were free from 
reproach. As a result, he was committed for trial at the 
Central Criminal Court ; and, bail not being forthcoming, 
was remanded to prison. 

While languishing in the solitude of his cell during the 
interval that elapsed before the trial could begin, Duncan 
was not idle. He set his wits to work and made another 
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effort to wriggle out of the obligations he had incurred at 
the Lewes Assizes. This took the form of entering an 
appeal against the verdict delivered there, on the grounds 
that the jury had assessed his value as a prospective 
husband at too high a figure. The application was dealt 
with by the Master of the Rolls, Lord Esher, sitting with 
Lord Justice Bowen and Lord Justice Fry. Duncan’s 
counsel, Sir Edward Clarke, advanced the theory that 
Miss Knowles had, “by reason of her foolishness,” 
contributed to her own undoing; that she had brought 
her troubles on herself; and that the damages were 
‘“ preposterous and disproportionate to any injury she 
had suffered. She was,” he added, “a very silly young 
woman, with a very silly mother.” 

To a certain extent, their lordships agreed with this 
view. The plaintiff, remarked Lord Esher, “did not 
perhaps exhibit that full measure of sensitive delicacy 
becoming to an English girl’; and Mrs. Knowles “‘ had 
acted as anything but a proper guardian.”’ Lord Justice 
Bowen said that he shared this opinion. Lord Justice 
Fry said nothing. 

Having heard the arguments on both sides, the Court 
then announced its considered judgment. This was that, 
while the yury “ had been influenced by an honest and 
reasonable indignation,’ the damages awarded by them 
were larger than the merits of the case required. The 
result was, they were reduced to {£6,500, on the under- 
standing that they should be paid within one month. In 
giving judgment to this effect, Lord Esher characterised 
the appellant’s conduct as “ disgraceful,’’ ‘‘ dishonour- 
able,”’ and “abominable ’’; and declared him to be 
“an old ruffian,” ‘‘an unmitigated scoundrel,’’ ‘“ an 
abandoned libertine,” and ‘“‘an utter villain.” Alto- 
gether, he made it clear that he thought very little of 
him. 
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“Really, your Lordship puts it in uncommonly 
strong language,” protested Sir Edward Clarke, looking 
hurt. 

“ Not nearly strong enough,’’ was the grim response. 

By the time Mr. Leslie Fraser Duncan reached the dock 
of the Old Bailey (where he was described in the calendar 
as a “journalist ”’) his financial position had apparently 
improved. At any rate, he managed to secure the profes- 
sional services of Frank Lockwood, Q.C., and Horace 
Avory, a future judge, to defend him. Their argument 
was that, since there was only one creditor, viz. Miss 
Knowles, the charge of ‘‘ defrauding his creditors ’’ was 
wrong. To the second charge, however, of “ concealing 
his assets when a bankrupt,” a plea of guilty was, on their 
advice, returned. The Recorder, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that he had been in custody for nearly six 
months, then passed a nominal sentence of five days’ 
imprisonment. 

After this, and as was inevitable, Mr. Leslie Fraser 
Duncan disappeared from the scene of his former 
activities. The Matrimonial News, however, continued. 
But it did so, “under entirely new management,” and 
with a freshcomer in the editorial chair. 


9 


This was not the end of the ill luck that befell Miss 
Gladys Knowles. She had been done out of a prospec- 
tive husband ; she had been done out of two-fifths of the 
damages awarded her by a sympathetic jury; and now 
an attempt was made to deprive her of her character. In 
unchivalrous fashion a paper called the Hawk hinted that 
she had a “ past ” which was not to her credit ; and the 
fact that she had once appeared in a burlesque was made 
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a peg on which to hang some ribald comments at her 
expense : 


“‘ Not long since, Miss Knowles adorned the ranks 
of the ‘ Paul Jones ’ chorus at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre; and, not being clever enough to forsake 
London and astonish the natives as the Fairy Queen 
in a provincial pantomime, in due time found herself 
Miss Phyllis Broughton’s understudy.” 


Another passage dealt with her breach of promise 
action : 


“I don’t know, and I confess I don’t much care, 
whether Miss Knowles will obtain the entire £10,000 
which has been awarded her by an ‘ intelligent British 
jury.’ But, even supposing she does not, she deserves 
some solattum for her wounded feelings, particularly 
as she really did forfeit her salary of a few shillings a 
week to marry Mr. Duncan.” 


There were even remarks about her personal appear- 
ance : 


“IT have read a good many descriptions of Miss 
Knowles’s features, her frizzy hair, etc., but I have not 
seen it stated that she has a mole which 1s, I believe, 
very lucky, if it is on a particular side. I hear that she 
was very much afraid of Mr. Duncan seeing it. Perhaps 
she will kindly tell me if he did ; or, better still, as she 
is given to calling at editors’ offices ‘ for fun,’ allow me 
to examine it.” 


This was objectionable enough. Worse, however, was 
to follow. It came in the first instance from the other 
side of the Channel, where an article on the Knowles v. 
Duncan business was printed in the columns of Gil Blas. 
This, which purported to set out in detail the different 
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headings under which the jury had assessed the damages, 
was reproduced in the columns of the Hawk. 
The alleged items ran as follows : 


Les frais d’attentats dus a miss Gladis Knowles 


par M. Leshe Fraser Duncan : Liv, St. 
Pour lui avoir dit 71 fots je vous aime 410 
Pour lui avoir dit 101 fois je vous adore 2020 
Pour avoir baisé le petit doigt 30 
Baiser sur la nuque (avec frisson) 100 
Pincé le mollet 950 
Degprafé le corsage 2000 
Numero de chambre de hotel 25 
Serviettes I 


Readers of Gil Blas were further tickled by an editorial 
commentary on the action : 


‘* Cette note est des plus raisonnables ; car, st les 
serviettes sont comptées un peu cher, et si l’on a additionné 
avec le reste, par suite d’une erreur, le numero de la 
chambre de hotel, beaucoup de détails ont été oubliés. 

‘* Les petite mots qui attachent, comme mon chou, mon 
trognon, mon petit lapin bleu, mon petit chat, ne sont pas 
marques sur Vaddition, et l'on a également omis de 
compter les bougies. 

** De plus, les attentats graves sont évalués, en bloc, et 
pourratent monter beaucoup plus haut si on les évaluait en 
détail. 

“Il y a la une question a creuser. 

“* Quoiqu’sl en soit, et méme avec la legislation actuelle, 
une chose inqueéte pour M. Duncan. 

** S’1l doit donner 250,000 fes. d miss Gladis Knowles, 
dont il n’a point entamé le capital, que va-t-il étre obligé 
de donner aux dix femmes a chacune desquelles il a fait un 
enfant? Quelque prospére que soit le Matrimonial News, 
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la vente de ce journal ne suffrira pas a payer les colossales 
indemnités que vont lui réclamer tant de meres ennemies. 
M. Duncan sera ruiné. Triste fin d’une existence vaillam- 
ment consacrée a la repopulation de la Grande-Bretagne. 


PauL FOuLCHER. 


In case the original should offer difficulties to such 
English readers as were not linguists, a free translation 
was thoughtfully supplied by another journal that had 
copied it : 


“This total is quite reasonable, for, if the napkins 
are held to be a little expensive, and if, by an error of 
calculation, the number of the hotel bedroom has been 
added, several items have been omitted. Thus, the 
terms of endearment, ‘ my cabbage,’ ‘ my darling,’ ‘ my 
little blue rabbit,’ and ‘ my little cat,’ are not put in 
the bill, nor is the cost of the candles included. Further, 
the serious assaults are lumped together, when the 
solace for them would have been much higher if they 
had been considered separately.” 


A last reflection, described as “a disturbing thought 
for M. Duncan,” was added : 


‘* If M. Duncan has to give 250,000 francs damages 
to Miss Gladys Knowles, whose virtue he has not 
injured beyond repair, what ought he to give the ten 
ladies on each of whom he has conferred maternity ? 
However prosperous may be the Matrimonial News, 
the circulation of this journal will not suffice to pay the 
colossal sum which so many indignant mothers can 
claim fromhim. Asaresult, M. Duncan will be ruined. 
A sad ending to a gallant existence devoted to the 
repopulating of Great Britain.” 
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Io 


If this appealed to the Gallic sense of humour, it did 
not appeal to that of Miss Knowles. Much upset by the 
vulgar references to herself, she hurried off to her solicitors 
and instructed them to bring an action for libel against the 
Hawk. On a summons being granted, the editor and 
proprietor, Augustus Moore and Herbert Collinson, duly 
attended at Bow Street. 

Counsel for Miss Knowles said that, since a judge of 
the High Court had granted his fiat for the proceedings 
now being taken, he did not intend to offer any evidence 
other than that of his client. The alleged libel, he said, 
purported to give particulars of the fashion in which the 
jury had assessed the damages awarded her in a breach of 
promise action. The article was, he declared, “‘ exceed- 
ingly filthy, and a more disgusting production had not 
disgraced English journalism since the notorious Town 
Talk was suppressed.”’ The fact that it was copied froma 
Paris paper did not entitle a London one to “ reprint 
garbage and commit an offence against decency.’’ Miss 
Knowles, he added, was “‘a delicate young woman, 
and, as such, was debarred from resorting to those 
physical methods of answering an attack with which 
one of the defendants was familiar.” This was a 
thrust at Mr. Moore, between whom and Whistler 
there had been recently an altercation in the stalls of a 
theatre. 

Questioned by Mr. Vaughan, the magistrate, Miss 
Knowles tearfully protested that the article was untrue ; 
that it cast unwarrantable reflections upon her ; and that 
she had been ill ever since she read it. Sir Francis 
Knowles, who was in court, was also prepared to say that 
he had read the article. No evidence, however, was 
offered as to its effect on his health. 
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“What exactly is your complaint ?”’ enquired the 
magistrate, who appeared to think that too much fuss was 
being made. It also occurred to him that, since the Gil 
Blas portion of the article was reproduced in the original 
French, it was doubtful if many readers of the Hawk 
understood a word of it. 

“The description was all untrue from beginning to 
end. It has upset me dreadfully.” 

“Do you regard it as satirical ? ”’ 

** No, I regard it as malicious.” 

George Lewis, the solicitor for the defence, urged that 
the article published in the Hawk was “‘ merely a satire 
on the idiotic finding of an English jury, who had awarded 
the unheard sum of £10,000 in a breach of promise action 
brought by a girl of 20 against a man more than 40 years 
her senior.”” It was,’ he said, “‘ a chatty little article, but 
not perhaps in the best taste.”” Mr. Moore, he added, 
was prepared to “express his regret for wounding 
the feelings of Miss Knowles,” and would print an 
apology in the next number and pay the costs of the 
action. 

As this gesture commended itself to the other side, 
the magistrate allowed the summons to be withdrawn. 

The ‘‘apology ’’—such as it was—duly appeared. 
Having urged that the article printed in the Hawk was 
copied from the columns of Gil Blas, and was ‘‘ merely a 
light-hearted skit on a subject of public interest,”’ it con- 
cluded, “‘ I trust that Miss Knowles will now see well not 
to push the matter any further.” 

But Miss Knowles did “ push the matter further.” 
She sent a letter on the subject to the Star : 


‘ Tonly withdrew my action against the Hawk at Mr. 
Moore’s earnest entreaty, and upon the distinct under- 
standing that he was to insert an ample apology, and 





GEORGE LEWIS 
Solicitor for Augustus Moore. 
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also to contradict his erroneous statements of the 
previous week. 

“I have now waited three weeks, hoping to find 
Mr. Moore as good as his word of honour (?); but, as 
he has made not eventhe smallest retraction, I am forced 
in self-defence to write to you. Another paper, which 
is of too questionable a character for me to take any 
notice of, says that I was a ‘ ballet girl ’ at the Comedy 
Theatre. This is absolutely false. I was never in any 
ballet anywhere in my life. Indeed, until last Tuesday, 
I had never even seen a ballet. These biographical bits 
—which are both malicious and untrue—are calculated 
to do me much injury with my friends and the public.” 


Registering annoyance that his “‘ biographical bits ”’ 
should be subjected to criticism by anybody, Augustus 
Moore wrote back : 


“TI have read the letter of Miss Gladys Knowles in 
last night’s Star ; and I must confess that I am almost 
as surprised at her writing such a letter as I am at your 
publishing it without first endeavouring to convince 
yourself that it contained at least one truthful 
statement. 

‘ So far, I have adopted the policy of treating Miss 
Gladys Knowles in the gentlest manner possible, and 
with the consideration which is due to a woman. As 
far as I am able, I shall endeavour to pursue that policy ; 
and if Miss Knowles dislikes anything which I now 
say, she has only herself to blame for forcing my 
hand. 

‘* Now, what are the facts? I never spoke to Miss 
Gladys Knowles in my life, nor did my solicitor ; I 
never ‘entreated ’ her to withdraw her action; and 
neither I nor anyone on my behalf ever made any such 
comprehensive promise. 
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‘1 congratulate Miss Knowles on the fine advertise- 
ment she has obtained. I think it is now her turn to 
apologise to me. I do not want to fight a woman, and 
I do not require any advertisement obtained 1n a police- 
court. And, while you are about it, you, too, might 
apologise to me for dragging my name in the gutter. 


“ Aucustus M. Moore.”’ 


The Star had no difficulty in answering this piece of 
characteristic bounce. 

The Augustus M. Moore who had come into such 
unwelcome prominence over this business, was a brother 
of George Moore, the novelist, and was commonly known 
as “‘ Masher Moore.’’ His paper the Hawk had arisen 
from the ashes of a predecessor, the Bat, an organ of a 
similar description which had shut down suddenly, to 
avoid an action for criminal libel. It was at one period 
owned by a barrister, who was glad to get rid of his 
property to a brewer for £300. Success rewarded the 
speculative Bung; and, with Moore in the editorial 
chair—and Robert Hichens, Clement Scott, Bernard 
Shaw, and A. B. Walkley for contributors—the Hawk 
spread its wings and made so much money (largely 
derived from prospectuses and puffs of new flotations) 
that a half share was, six months later, bought by a 
syndicate (a misprint said ‘‘ synagogue ’’) for £3,500. 


All sorts of morals could be drawn from the happenings 
that resulted from the visit of Miss Gladys Knowles to 
the office of the Matrimomal News. They were drawn. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous among them was that the 
rules of etiquette established and accepted by society 
are not to be transgressed without involving untoward 
consequences ; another was that for a young girl to seek 
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a husband through the medium of an advertisement 
entails a measure of risk; and yet another was that 
Lotharios of nearly seventy (and already responsible for 
half a dozen illegitimate offspring) are not calculated to 
develop into ideal spouses. 


MYSTERY OF THE WOOD 


I 


om August 10, for several years in succession, 


from 1894 onwards, an In Memoriam notice, 
reading as follows, appeared in a number of 
daily papers : 

“In loving memory of our dear son, Windsor Dudley 
Cecil Hambrough, found shot dead in a wood at Ardla- 
mont, Argyllshire, August 10, 1893, in his 21st year. 
“ Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ ” 

Behind this announcement was a tragedy, long referred 
to as the ‘‘ Ardlamont Mystery,” which, from that day to 
this, has never been solved. 

The story begins in the spring of 1890, when a certain 
Major Hambrough, a retired officer of small means and 
expensive habits, had mortgaged some family property 
in which he held a life interest. The bargain was a hard 
one; and it occurred to him that he would do better to 
buy back the mortgage and have the entail cut by the next 
heir, his son Cecil, then a lad of seventeen. 

On the face of it, a good enough scheme. A difficulty, 
however, was that, since the mortgagees had foreclosed, 
the transaction would mean putting down a substantial 
sum ; and the major, who was living from hand to mouth, 
and was up to his eyes in debt, had no money for the pur- 
pose. In this juncture, he consulted a “‘ financial agent,”’ 
calling himself Beresford Loftus Tottenham. Since the 
property was worth a cool £130,000 in the open market, 
while the mortgage was for only £37,000, the suggestion 

anh 
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had an appeal. But it collapsed, as Major Hambrough 
would have had to start by insuring his life, and his health 
was such that no reputable company would accept the 
risk. 

A second problem to trouble him was to provide for 
the education and maintenance of his son Cecil. When the 
youth came of age, all would be well, since he would then 
come into {10,000 a year. At the moment, however, all 
was black. His parents wanted him to go into the Guards. 
But, having little taste for books, admission through 
Sandhurst was beyond him. Still, entrance by the “* back 
door,” otherwise, the Militia, was less difficult. Yet, even 
this method involved the services of a competent crammer, 
and would cost something. Once more, the major con- 
sulted Mr. Tottenham ; and, once more, Mr. Tottenham 
proved helpful. He had, he said, a friend who would be 
prepared to supply the youth with board, lodging, and 
coaching, and await payment (which was to be at the rate 
of £300 a year) until his twenty-first birthday. He 
described him as a “ brilliant tutor,’? and exhibited a 
sheaf of glowing testimonials. 

This friend in need was one Alfred John Monson, a 
married man of thirty, living with his wife and young 
children at Riseley Hall, near Harrogate. He had good 
blood in his veins; and among his forbears were the 
Farl of Stafford and the Duke of Rutland. His father was 
a clergyman, and his mother was a daughter of Viscount 
Galway, and had been lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of 
Coburg ; and he was also a cousin of Viscount Oxenford, 
Master of the Horse to Queen Victoria. This was enough 
for Major Hambrough ; and in the summer of 1890 his son 
Cecil was sent to Riseley Hall. 

Mr. Monson did not limit his activities to preparing 
budding Wellingtons to get the better of the War Office 
examiners, He also concerned himself with finance ; and 
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this finance was apt to be of a shady description. Few of 
his schemes, however, came to anything ; and he was in 
distinctly low water when Cecil Hambrough was entrusted 
to him, As heir to a fortune, the boy was a pigeon to be 
plucked. But, since there were also pickings to be secured 
from the father, Monson, with the object of getting the 
mortgages into his own hands, started by endeavouring 
to insure the major’s life. He was, however, no more 
successful than had been Tottenham. 

Major Hambrough had sent Cecil to Riseley Hall, 
hoping for the best. But he soon became dissatisfied with 
his progress there. He was, however, still more dissatis- 
fied with his tutor. Certain financial dealings, in connec- 
tion with another mortgage and the negotiating of various 
bills he had given him, had a disturbing effect ; and he 
felt that Monson, for all his soft promises and smooth 
words, was not straight in money matters, At last things 
reached such a pitch that, after consulting his wife, who 
had also become uneasy, he said that the arrangement was 
to be terminated and the lad was to come home. 

But, in this decision, he was reckoning without Monson, 
whose answers to letters and telegrams on the subject 
were anything but conciliatory. “Sir,” ran one of them, 
written from Tottenham’s address, ‘I beg to say that 
I am not your son’s keeper. I have not seen him for ten 
days or more. So far as I know, he is staying at Riseley 
Hall”; and a second was worded, ‘‘I hereby give you 
notice that I am not the custodian of your son, as you 
seem to suggest. So far as I am concerned, he is perfectly 
at liberty to go when and where he pleases.” 

Much upset by this attitude, Major Hambrough then 
pulled another string. He wrote a sharp letter to his son, 
who at the moment was going through a militia training 
at York : 

“It is my desire that you should not return to Riseley 
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Hall. On no consideration whatever can I allow you to 
continue your studies with Mr. Monson. Your mother 
and I have good reasons for this decision.” 

In a second letter, finding that Monson was leading 
the lad into extravagances and getting him to back bills, 
he expressed himself more strongly : 

‘“‘T am deeply grieved that you took no notice of my 
telegram, and that you went to Yorkshire after giving me 
your word of honour that you would return home. By 
this conduct you have injured yourself more than you have 
injured us. Anybody who advances money to you is 
liable to prosecution; and, after your unjustifiable 
conduct, I shall put the criminal law in motion against 
anybody who advances money to you.” 

This letter was ignored; and, despite an urgent 
appeal from his mother, Cecil Hambrough flatly refused to 
leave Monson’s house. 

The refusal was to have terrible and unforeseen 
consequences. 


2 


In the summer of 1893 Monson’s financial position 
had become so desperate that he found it imperative to 
borrow a few pounds from the ever helpful Tottenham 
for the railway tickets, and remove his establishment to 
Scotland. There he took up his quarters at Ardlamont 
House, a country mansion situated near Tighnabruaich, 
on a promontory overlooking Loch Fyne. The fact that 
he was an undischarged bankrupt, with only half a crown 
to his credit, did not trouble him, for the lease was taken 
in the joint names of Cecil Hambrough and a certain 
Mr. Adolphus Jerningham, figuring as the boy’s 
“ trustee.” Subsequently, however, this individual denied 
all knowledge of the “‘ trusteeship ” ; and also repudiated 

0 
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his signature to the lease. The repudiation was not 
unnatural, for he himself was practically penniless. 

Monson’s next step was to write to his friend Totten- 
ham, telling him that Cecil Hambrough had agreed to 
purchase the Ardlamont property ; and that he himself 
had persuaded the owner’s agents to accept a cash offer 
from himself, subject to the payment of a deposit of £250 
down. There was not a word of truth in this. No offer of 
any description had been made by him, and Cecil 
Hambrough had not even been consulted. Nevertheless, 
Tottenham, who was curiously trustful for a money- 
lender, forwarded a cheque. “ You seem to have made a 
good bargain,” was his comment. 

Monson wanted the cheque badly enough, but he 
wanted it for quite a different purpose from the one for 
which it was sent him. He wanted it to pay the premium 
on two insurance policies of {10,000 each, which, by 
devious methods, he had effected on Cecil Hambrough’s 
life. At the moment, however, Tottenham knew nothing 
of this. Nor was he aware that the policies had been 
assigned to Mrs. Monson. 

Early in August the Ardlamont household was joined 
by a stranger. He was introduced there by Monson as 
Edward Scott, an engineer who had come from Glasgow, 
to examine the boilers of a yacht which Cecil Hambrough 
was purchasing. But the description was incorrect. His 
name was not Scott ; and he was not an engineer ; and he - 
had not come from Glasgow. He was Edward Sweeney, 
also passing as Ted Davis, and lived in Pimlico ; and his 
real business was that of a bookmaker and tipster, with a 
side line in welshing. 

The next evening, August 9, was fraught with curious 
happenings, and only just missed a tragic conclusion. 
After dinner Monson and his pupil went out fishing 
from a boat in the bay, and Cecil Hambrough, who could 
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not swim, was nearly drowned. According to Monson’s 
story, the boat struck a rock and sank ; and, while Ham- 
brough clung to the rock, he himself had swum ashore and 
returned to rescue him in a second boat which was 
launched with the help of Scott. 

It might have been thought that, after such a narrow 
escape, young Hambrough would have had enough 
outdoor exercise. Yet, at seven o’clock the next morning 
he accompanied Monson and his guest on a rabbit- 
shooting expedition. 

Within an hour an agitated Monson returned, and 
informed servants that there had been an accident. Under 
his guidance, the butler hurried to the wood, where he 
saw Cecil Hambrough stretched out on the top of a bank 
above a ditch, a bullet wound behind his ear. The body 
was carried back to the house, and a local practitioner, 
Dr. Macmillan, was summoned. Having examined the 
injury, the doctor asked for particulars as to how it had 
occurred. In answer to his questions, Monson told him 
that Hambrough, Scott and himself had been out 
shooting together ; that, while they were separated in a 
coppice, he heard the report of a gun ; and that, on going 
back with Scott, they saw Cecil Hambrough lying dead 
in a ditch, and lifted the body on to the bank. 

That afternoon, Scott, telling Dr. Macmillan that he 
had an appointment in Glasgow, left the house. No 
effort, beyond a casual suggestion that he might perhaps 
wait a little longer, in case his evidence should be wanted, 
was made to stop him. 

The next day a brief paragraph, announcing the tragedy, 
appeared in a London paper. It was not well inspired, 
for it described the victim as ‘‘ Mr. Hambro, a member 
of a New York business firm.” 
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3 


Although Dr. Macmillan had given a certificate of 
accidental death, a formal enquiry had to be conducted 
by the authorities. When a constable from 'Tighnabruaich 
called to see Monson for this purpose, he was handed a 
written statement : 

“I, Alfred John Monson, of Ardlamont House, 
gentleman, say, with reference to the sudden death of 
Windsor Dudley Cecil Hambrough, that about 6.30 a.m. 
on the morning of August 10 I went out shooting in 
company with Mr. Hambrough and Mr. Scott. Only 
Hambrough and myself had guns. When we entered the 
covert Hambrough was on the right, I was on the left, 
and Scott was following behind. As we reached the end 
of the covert, I heard a shot fired. Together with Mr. 
Scott, I walked back in the direction of the sound. I 
called ‘Hambrough!’ several times. There was no 
answer. I then saw him lying at the bottom of the 
sunken fence, with his gun beside him. We lifted him up, 
and he was quite dead.” 

The next visitor to reach Ardlamont was Tottenham. 
He was followed by Major and Mrs. Hambrough, to 
whom Monson had sent a telegram: “ Prepare for 
the worst. Come at once.”’ Under their instructions, the 
body was taken to the Isle of Wight and buried in the 
family grave at Ventnor. The funeral expenses were 
settled by Monson ; and the coffin plate bore an inscrip- 
tion, reading: “‘ Windsor Dudley Cecil Hambrough, 
Lieutenant 3rd Battalion West ‘Yorkshire Regiment. 
Died from gun accident at Ardlamont, Argyllshire, roth 
August, 1893, aged twenty years.” 

On the day following the funeral, Dr. Macmillan 
received an unexpected visit. This was from a couple of 
insurance officials, who asked him to enter on a schedule 
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they brought with them the cause of Cecil Hambrough’s 
death. Having filled up the form, ‘“ Gunshot injury to 
brain,” he added : “‘ It seems to me highly probable that 
the deceased was going along, carrying a short-barrelled 
2o-bore gun, with his finger on the trigger, when he 
stumbled and, putting out his hands to break the fall, 
raised the muzzle, lowered the breach and pushed back 
the trigger. The injury was caused by the discharge 
of the gun while his finger was on the trigger.” 

This might have done for the insurance company, but 
it did not do for Mr. Campbell McLullich, the Procurator- 
Fiscal of Argyllshire, who said he must have a more 
detailed report. Dr. Macmillan sent one, saying that he 
had examined the body of Cecil Hambrough, and that 
the wound was “ exactly what I would expect to have 
found from a charge of small shot fired from a distance 
of perhaps 12 inches.” To this he appended various 
particulars which he said he had been given by Monson 
himself. 

The next move was from Monson and Tottenham, 
who called together at the company’s office in Glasgow 
and enquired there about payment of the policy on 
Cecil Hambrough’s life. Confronted with the prospect 
of having to meet a claim for {£20,000 only two days 
after accepting the risk, the manager announced that 
there must first be a full enquiry into all the circumstances 
of the death. A fact that specially upset him was that a 
material witness, Edward Scott, had disappeared, leaving 
no address. Accordingly, he consulted the Procurator- 
Fiscal, who, having been distinctly told by Monson him- 
self that Cecil Hambrough was not insured, felt a little 
uneasy. While he was considering this new aspect of the 
affair, he had a call from Monson, who then admitted 
that there did happen to be an insurance, but declared 
that it had been effected by the dead boy’s father. The 
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Procurator-Fiscal told him to send the gun and cartridges 
which young Hambrough was carrying at the time of the 
tragedy. As they did not arrive, despite Monson’s 
promises to forward them immediately, he went himself 
to Tighnabruaich, and there made some enquiries of his 
own accord. He also took the opportunity of securing the 


gun. 

Another person (but a little late in the day, perhaps) 
to experience misgivings, and to feel that all was not as it 
should be, was Dr. Macmillan. During the interval he 
had examined the ditch where the body was said to have 
fallen, and was struck by the fact that the grass and 
bracken showed no signs of having been disturbed. Nor 
was there any trace of blood on the ground. Thinking 
the matter over at leisure, it occurred to him that his 
original conclusions were perhaps founded more on what 
Monson had told him than on what he had since dis- 
covered for himself. As a result of these later discoveries 
he drew up a second report : 


“ August 25, 1893. 


“Windsor Dudley Cecil Hambrough, deceased. To 
the report on above of 16th August, I now wish to make 
the following addenda. I implicitly accepted the state- 
ment of the witnesses Monson and Scott that the 
injuries to Hambrough were due to an accidental 
discharge from his own gun, a short-barrelled 20-bore 
weapon, charged with amberite. The apparently entire 
absence of motive made the bent of my enquiry not so 
much how could this injury most likely be produced, 
as how could the deceased have done it accidentally. 
It now transpires that there were no amberite cartridges 
for this diameter of gun, and that I too hastily came 
to the conclusion or theory advanced at the end of my 
former report. Having handled and tried the gun in the 
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possession of the Procurator-Fiscal, I am convinced 
that the injuries were not caused in the way I thought 
possible. 

“ Given on my soul and conscience at Tighnabruaich, 
this 25th day of August, 1893, by JoHN MACMILLAN, 
M.B., C.M.” 


Resolved to make a good job of it, while he was about 
it, he also wrote to the manager of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Glasgow : 


““ Windsor Dudley Cecil Hambrough, deceased.—Since 
sending you my report on the above, facts have come 
to my knowledge which make it certain that the injuries 
were not caused in the way, or with the weapon, I 
then thought them to be. I therefore now ask you that 
that report be hereby cancelled.” 


Equipped with this fresh knowledge, and realising the 
serious implications involved, the authorities took a 
dramatic step. Obtaining the permission of the Home 
Secretary, they had the body of Cecil Hambrough 
exhumed, and despatched Dr. Macmillan, with Dr. 
Littlejohn, police-surgeon of Edinburgh, to Ventnor, 
to conduct a post-mortem. Their report was of such a 
character that warrants were issued for the arrest of 
Monson and Scott, in the name of Edward Sweeney, 
alias Davis. But the latter had vanished, and could not be 
found by the police. Monson, however, was still at 
Ardlamont ; and on August 29 he was arrested on a 
charge of murdering Cecil Hambrough by shooting him, 
and taken to Inverary. Having been “ compeared,” that 
is, examined, by the Sheriff Substitute, he “ emitted a 
declaration ”’ in the following terms: 


‘My name is Alfred John Monson. I am thirty- 
three years of age, and am married, I have no 
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profession, and at present reside at Ardlamont House, 
Argylishire. I have to say that I am not guilty of the 
charge made against me; nor was I with Mr. Ham- 
brough, nor within sight of him, when the accident 
happened. Therefore, I cannot explain how it hap- 
pened. Under the advice of my law agent, I decline to 
make any further declaration at present. All of which 
I declare to be the truth.” 


After six weeks in custody, he thought better of this 
attitude and volunteered a second declaration, dealing 
with a fresh charge, that of having attempted to drown 
Cecil Hambrough. This fresh charge was due to the 
fact that an examination of the boat revealed that an 
irregular plug hole had been deliberately cut out and 
covered by a plank. Monson’s story was that it was 
purposely cut by Hambrough himself, in order that the 
boat could be more easily emptied after use. ‘‘ The 
charge now made against me,” he said, “is not true. 
On the contrary, so far from attempting that evening 
to take young Hambrough’s life, I consider that I 
saved it.” 

The declarations thus secured, together with the 
evidence of witnesses, were examined by the Crown ; and, 
as a result of the decision of the Lord Advocate, Alfred 
John Monson was remitted to the High Court of Justi- 
ciary at Edinburgh, there to stand his trial for the wilful 
murder of Cecil Hambrough. 

In preparing the case, however, so much preliminary 
work had to be completed that it was not until Decem- 
ber 12 that the trial could begin. It was held to be of such 
importance that it was presided over by the Lord Justice- 
Clerk (Sir John Macdonald), with the prosecution con- 
ducted by the Solicitor-General (Alexander Asher, Q.C.) ; 
and Comrie Thomson, Q.C., Sheriff of Forfar, was leading 
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counsel for the defence. A strong team, comprising the 
best brains of the Scottish Bar. 

During the interval that had elapsed since Monson was 
taken into custody, both the prosecution and the defence 
were busily employed assembling a small army of wit- 
nesses and a mass of exhibits. The former ranged from 
actuaries and doctors to money-lenders and solicitors ; 
and from gun-makers and insurance-officials to pawn- 
brokers and policemen, with a sprinkling of clerks, 
domestic servants, and publicans. As to exhibits, the 
Crown put in 250, while the defence offered almost as 
many. Figuring among them were cheques, letters and 
telegrams ; guns and cartridges ; photographs and maps ; 
and insurance proposals and pawn tickets ; and, finally, a 
grim item in a human skull riddled with pellets. 


4 


The historic High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh had 
been the setting of many important trials for murder, 
among them being those of Burke and Hare, and of 
Madeleine Smith, accused of poisoning her lover. But, 
for the interest displayed in it by the public, the trial of 
Alfred John Monson—with the legal, moral, and social 
aspects involved—eclipsed them all. Every moment of 
the ten days that it lasted a surging crowd (among whom 
were several members of the company in the Theatre 
Royal pantomime) swarmed about the doors clamouring 
for admission. A special gallery was set apart for ticket- 
holders ; and the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
and Lord Wemyss, together with a phalanx of well-known 
doctors and clergymen and university professors, eagerly 
availed themselves of the privilege of occupying it. 
Still, there were exceptions. Thus, Oscar Wilde, who 
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happened to be lecturing in Edinburgh, was asked if he 
would care to attend. ‘‘ Certainly not,” he said. “ A waste 
of valuable energy. If Monson is convicted, I shall see all 
about it in the papers. If he is acquitted, I shall be sure 
to meet him at Lady Jeune’s next dinner-party.” 

The indictment, or “libel” in Scottish phraseology, 
suggested the scenario of a transpontine melodrama. 
Shorn of the characteristic verbiage and redundancies 
with which they bristled, the charges against the “‘ panel,”’ 
that is, Monson, were two in number. These were (1) 
*‘ Attempting to murder Windsor Dudley Cecil Ham- 
brough by drowning him on August 9, 1893, and (2) 
Murdering Cecil Hambrough on August 10, 1893, by 
shooting him.” 

Where Sweeney, as the authorities elected to call the 
man hitherto known as Scott, was concerned, there was 
an additional charge. This was that of “ Being conscious 
of your guilt in the above premises, you did abscond and 
flee from justice.”’ As, however, there was no reply 
when his name was called, a formal demand was sub- 
mitted that he should be “‘ fugitated,” that is, outlawed. 
and this sentence was duly pronounced. 

A plea of not guilty having then been returned by 
Monson, the next step was to assemble and swear the 
jury. This body consisted of fifteen citizens, representa- 
tive of Edinburgh and the surrounding district. They 
were drawn from all classes; and among its members 
were an architect, a couple of farmers, and a commercial 
traveller, with a baker, a grocer, and a plumber. 

As, in accordance with the Scottish custom, no opening 
address by the prosecution is delivered, the jury have to 
pick up the threads from the witnesses as the case 
proceeds. The first to be called was James Brand, an 
engineer and surveyor. He said that he had visited the 
wood at Ardlamont, where he had discovered the marks 
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of pellets on a number of trees, and taken careful measure- 
ments with a view to ascertaining the height from which 
they had been fired. His visit, however, had not been 
paid until some weeks after the tragedy; and it also 
transpired that his calculations were dependent on his 
having been correctly informed as to the exact spot where 
Cecil Hambrough’s body was found. 

“ If,” observed Comrie Thomson, ‘“‘ Mr. Hambrough 
had been lifted from the place where he originally fell 
and moved to the one pointed out to you, then your 
calculations would necessarily be upset ? ”’ 

** That 1s so,”’ admitted the witness. 

First blood to the defence. 

James Wright, the butler at Ardlamont, who followed, 
said that on the evening of August 9 Cecil Hambrough, 
with Monson and the man he knew as Scott, went out 
fishing in the loch. About 1.30 a.m. they all returned, 
wet to the skin, telling him that the boat had been cap- 
sized. He next saw Monson and Scott at 9 o’clock ; and 
Monson, “‘ who seemed excited, sorry, and vexed,” told 
him that Cecil Hambrough had shot himself. Accom- 
panied by Monson, he then hurried to the wood, and 
found the body lying on the bank above a ditch. With 
the help of the gardener and coachman, it was wrapped in 
a rug and carried back to the house, while a servant was 
sent to fetch a doctor. Shortly afterwards, Scott, saying 
he had to keep an appointment in Glasgow and would 
leave his address at an hotel, left the house. Mr. Totten- 
ham arrived the next morning, as also did Major and Mrs. 
Hambrough. 

‘* Have you seen this man Scott since Mr. Hambrough 
was killed ?’ enquired the Lord Justice-Clerk. 

‘** No,” was the answer. 

When the butler was asked if he had been shown a 
photograph of him by the police, counsel for the defence 
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objected, on the grounds that any such photograph was 
not included among the exhibits. Ssoomewhat to the 
chagrin of the other side, the objection was upheld. 

“A question cannot be put about an article that is 
not actually produced,” declared the judge. “If so, 
it would be to place the defence under a serious 
disadvantage.”’ 

Looking disappointed at the decision, the Solicitor- 
General examined his next witness. This was a gardener, 
Archibald Whyte, who had something to say about 
the boat in which Cecil Hambrough had been upset. He 
had noticed that there was an irregular hole in the 
planking, and that it looked to him as if it had been made 
with a knife, instead of with an auger as was customary. 
Continuing his evidence, he said that, on the morning 
of August ro, he heard the sound of firing in the direction 
of the plantation. While he was at work there, Monson 
met him and said, “A dreadful thing has happened. 
Young Hambrough has shot himself.’”” He saw the body 
lying on the bank above a ditch, with a wound in the back 
of the head, and helped to carry it to the house. As he 
was told by Monson that the body had been found in the 
ditch, and not on the top of the bank where he himself 
saw it, he went back to the place and examined it care- 
fully. Having done so, he did not see any marks in the 
ditch ; nor was there any blood among the ferns. His 
testimony was supported by a workman, Stewart 
MeNichol, who had also searched the ditch and found 
nothing to indicate that a body had fallen in any part of it. 

John Stevens, the estate factor at Ardlamont, was 
examined about the mysterious person now called 
Sweeney. Monson, he said, had introduced him as Mr. 
Scott, a ship’s engineer. After Cecil Hambrough’s body 
had been carried to the house, he accompanied Monson 
and Dr, Macmillan to the scene of the fatality in the wood. 
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He also travelled with the body to Ventnor and attended 
the funeral. Monson told him that he himself had been 
carrying a 20-bore gun, because Cecil Hambrough had 
taken his 12-bore one by mistake. 

“ T often saw Mr. Hambrough and Monson together,” 
added the witness in cross-examination. ‘ They always 
seemed to be on the best of terms. After the body was 
brought back to the house, I noticed that Monson was 
much affected. He was crying, and appeared too much 
upset to give any particulars as to what should be done. 
When Scott was leaving, he said to him, ‘ It’s a pity 
you can’t wait.’ ” 

“‘T want you to tell me,’ remarked Comrie Thomson, 
seeing his chance, “‘ just what Monson said as to where 
the body was found.” 

“ He said, ‘ We lifted him up, but from exactly where 
I really don’t know,’ and pointed to a number of different 
places. He looked confused and shocked at what had 
happened.” 

‘* Assuming that Mr. Hambrough did fall in the ditch,” 
was the next question, ‘‘ would it not have been only 
decent to have lifted his body on to the bank ? ” 

** Well, it would have been a natural thing to do.” 

George Lamont, a gamekeeper, had also been told by 
Monson that Scott was an engineer, and Cecil Ham- 
brough, said this witness, was to his own knowledge 
“careless in handling a gun.” A second gamekeeper, 
John Douglas, who accompanied him to the place in the 
wood where the body was said to have been found, also 
declared that there were no signs of it having fallen into 
the ditch. He added that he was familiar with the boat 
used by Cecil Hambrough, and that it was unprovided 
with a plug-hole of any description. 

Part of the defence was that the boating accident on the 
previous evening was due to bumping against a rock. 
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This theory, however, was discredited by a couple of 
fishermen. They were thoroughly familiar with the spot, 
and were emphatic that there was no rock more than a 
few yards from the land. Further, the boat was un- 
damaged. If, however, it had struck a rock with sufficient 
force to upset, the sides, they declared, would have been 
smashed. 

It was on August 17 that the body of Cecil Hambrough 
was buried at Ventnor. Hugh Jeffrey, the cemetery 
superintendent, said that he had spoken to Monson there, 
and had been told by him how his death had occurred. 
This was to the effect that Hambrough had tripped over 
a wall and discharged his gun. 

‘Have you,” enquired Comrie Thomson, “ avoided 
reading paragraphs, headed ‘ The Ardlamont Mystery ’ in 
the daily papers ? ”’ 

‘*T don’t read any daily papers,” was the reply. “I 
get Lloyds Weekly on Sundays.” 

* What was in it about the funeral ? ” asked the Lord 
Justice-Clerk. 

“JT don’t know. I didn’t read it.” 

A series of pointed questions as to the prisoner’s 
financial position at the time of Cecil Hambrough’s death 
were then put. He was shown to have been an undis- 
charged bankrupt; and that on the day of his arrest a 
number of pawn tickets for small sums were discovered 
by the police in one of the rooms at Ardlamont House. 
Among the list of goods that had been pledged were a 
silver watch belonging to Mrs. Monson, a case of cutlery, 
and a bundle of household linen and clothing. There 
were also numerous unpaid bills submitted by accommo- 
dating tradesmen who had supplied the Ardlamont 
household with groceries, food, and liquor. Even the 
laundry account had not been settled. 

Expert evidence was given by James Macnaughton, a 
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eunmaker, With characteristic thoroughness, he had fired 
from various distances at the dead bodies of unclaimed 
corpses in the Edinburgh mortuary, his object being to 
discover the effect of an obliquely aimed shot. Photo- 
graphs of the results had been taken, but he himself had 
not seen them. 

“‘T shouldn’t think you had,’’ commented counsel, 
repressing a shudder. “It must have been a perfectly 
ghastly business.” 

Mr. Macnaughton had visited Ardlamont, and observed 
the marks of pellets in the branches of trees near the spot 
at which Hambrough was reported to have fallen. As a 
result of his calculations as to the breadth of the spread 
and the height of the marks above the ground, his con- 
clusion was that ‘‘ by no possibility could the shot that 
killed Cecil Hambrough have been fired from the ditch.” 
In his opinion it had been fired from a distance of 
approximately 9 ft. He had made a series of experiments 
with the guns and cartridges carried by Monson and the 
dead man, with a view to ascertaining how the pellets 
would scatter and the amount of discoloration they 
would cause. The wound in Hambrough’s skull showed 
very little discoloration ; and a shot fired from within a 
few inches, as would happen in a case of suicide, would 
necessarily drive a hole right through the head. ‘‘ Judging 
from the wound,” he declared, “‘ it is impossible that it 
could have been self-inflicted.” 

When the Court rose at the end of the first day, the 
Lord Justice-Clerk addressed a few words to the jury : 

** You must,” he observed, “‘ be careful to avoid form- 
ing any opinion about this case until all the evidence is 
completed. At present we have heard very little, and 
we are a long way from hearing what is to be said on 
behalf of the prisoner.” 
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As was anticipated, the case for the Crown rested 
chiefly on the medical evidence. This was supplied by 
Dr. Henry Littlejohn and Dr. Macmillan, who had 
assisted at the exhumation and afterwards conducted the 
post-mortem. “ We are of opinion,” ran their certificate, 
“that the deceased died from shock, the result of a gun- 
shot injury to the skull and brain, and of subsequent loss 
of blood.” The direction of the wound was, they 
declared, from behind, and probably from a distance of 
about 9 ft. Ifthe shot had bcen fired at closer range, or 
self-inflicted, the skull, they said, would have been blown 
to bits, and there would also have been a considerable 
amount of blackening and scorching. Yet, there was 
very little of this. 

‘* Could an accidental discharge of Mr. Hambrough’s 
gun have caused the injury ?”’ enquired the Solicitor- 
General. 

“¢ T think it impossible,” said Dr. Littlejohn. ‘‘ I have 
known,” he added, when cross-examined, “‘ many cases 
of accidental shooting. They occur every season.”’ 

‘* When deer are shot from behind,” suggested Comrie 
Thomson, “do they not spring forward as they fall to 
the ground?” 

“I can’t tell you,” was the answer. ‘‘I am not a 
sportsman.” 

Dr. Littlejohn was further of opinion that the body 
had not fallen into the ditch, as Monson said. This was 
because, if it had been lifted from that place to the top 
of the bank where the other witnesses saw it, there would 
have been a good deal of blood on the clothing and 
also on the grass. Hambrough was a heavy man, and 
the act of raising him up would have caused extensive 
hemorrhage. 
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‘Will you tell me,” said the Solicitor-General to Dr. 
Macmillan, ‘ the precise grounds on which you changed 
the first opinion you had given the Procurator-Fiscal ? ”’ 

Dr. Macmillan was quite willing to do so. ‘“ My 
original opinion,” he said, ‘‘ was founded on the state- 
ments of Monson and Scott. As I discovered that they 
had told me untruths about part of the matter, it occurred 
to me that all of their story might be untrue. The result 
of the post-mortem examination convinced me that the 
wound was not accidental or self-inflicted. I felt certain 
that the shot had been fired from behind. There were,” 
he added, ‘‘a thousand improbabilities against Hambrough 
having shot himself, either by accident or on purpose.”’ 

‘* But is it impossible ? ”? demanded Monson’s counsel, 
endeavouring to discover a loophole. 

“With God nothing is impossible,” was the answer. 
‘To ordinary human effort, however, this way of killing 
oneself is impossible.”’ 

‘Why should not a shot fired at a distance of twelve 
inches have produced a wound similar to the one in 
Mr. Hambrough’s head ? ” enquired Comrie Thomson. 

““ Because it would have blown his head to pieces.” 

Comrie Thomson tried hard, but could not shake him. 

“I would still have written this second report,” said 
Dr. Macmillan, ‘‘ because I felt that I had done wrong in 
accepting moral instead of medical evidence. The moral 
consideration was that I could not credit Monson with 
such a dreadful act as killing his friend. I thought all 
concerned in the business were above suspicion.” 

On being examined by the Crown, three other medical 
men (among whom was a Crimean surgeon) supported 
their colleague. One of the trio, it is interesting to note, 
was Dr. Joseph Bell, commonly held to be the original of 
Sherlock Holmes. Like his prototype, he was full of 
deduction and ratiocination. He was, however, emphatic 
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that the fatal wound could not have been self-inflicted or 
the result of an accident. On this point he was positive. 

‘ But surely,’ said Comrie Thomson, ‘‘ you will allow 
that there is room for conjecture ? Do you say it could 
not be done ?”’ 

‘* Well,” was the cautious response, “if a man could 
get his gun to go off about three feet from his head, then 
I think it might be done. Not otherwise.” 

The doctors were followed by a number of insurance 
officials. ‘The first of them was John McLean, repre- 
senting the Mutual Life Company of New York, at 
Glasgow. Monson, he said, had called there on August 2, 
and, telling him that he was trustee and guardian of 
Cecil Hambrough, asked him to quote terms for two 
policies of {£10,000 each on Hambrough’s life. This 
amount, the witness was told, was to cover an advance 
of a similar sum which Hambrough was receiving from 
Mrs. Monson, in order to purchase the Ardlamont 
estate. As soon as he had been examined and passed by 
the company’s doctor, Hambrough himself signed a pro- 
posal form, and Monson paid the premium by a cheque 
bearing Mrs. Monson’s signature. The policies issued 
were marked “ provisional ’’ and dated August 8. 

** Do you remember,” said Comrie Thomson, “ telling 
Monson that, in the event of Mr. Hambrough’s death, he 
himself would have no claim? Did he say he under- 
stood ? ”’ 

“He did. He said he knew that he could not touch 
a penny.” 

Mr. McLean had also gone to Ardlamont with the 
company’s doctor who was to examine Cecil Hambrough. 
He read the different clauses of the proposal to him and 
pointed out that, until he came of age, the policies could 
not be assigned to a second party. But Cecil Hambrough 
appeared to have another opinion, for he immediately 
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wrote two letters on the subject. One was to the insur- 
ance company, saying that he had assigned the policies 
to Mrs. Monson; and the other was to Mrs. Monson, 
telling her that, if she would pay the premium, she was 
to hold the policies ‘‘as security against all liabilities 
incurred by you on my behalf.” To this he had appended 
a guimly significant note: ‘“‘ In the event of my death 
occurring before the repayment of these moneys, you will 
be the sole beneficiary of these policies; and I have 
given notice that you are the person to whom the 
insurance is payable.”’ 

Forty-eight hours after putting his signature to this, 
Cecil Hambrough was lying dead. 

Continuing his evidence, Mr. McLean said that he 
first heard of Cecil Hambrough’s death through the 
newspapers. He hurried off to Ardlamont, and enquired 
of Monson why he had not reported it to him. Monson 
declared that he had despatched a telegram, but that it 
“must have gone to the wrong address.”” A week after 
the funeral, Monson, accompanied by Tottenham, called 
at his office and enquired about putting in a claim for 
the insurance. In reply, he had been told that various 
certificates as to the cause of death would have to be 
furnished by the Procurator-Fiscal. 

It transpired that, before approaching the New York 
company, Monson had sounded certain other offices with 
tentative proposals to effect insurances for {£50,000 on 
Cecil Hambrough’s life. One of these companies was the 
Scottish Provident, and the proposal emanated from Mrs. 
Monson. Asked what her interest was, she filled up the 
form, “‘ To cover advances made and liabilities in connec- 
tion with the Hambrough estates.” As this was not con- 
sidered satisfactory by the directors, the scheme fell 
through. 

A similar set-back met Monson’s negotiations with 
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another company, the Liverpool, London and Globe. 
He had submitted a proposal signed by Mrs. Monson. 
When asked for particulars as to her insurable interest, 
she had written: ‘‘I hereby declare that I have an 
interest in the life of Windsor Dudley Cecil Hambrough 
to the extent of {50,000.”” This being considered some- 
what vague, further particulars were demanded. uch 
as were submitted not being acceptable to the board, the 
proposal was declined. 


6 


With each day’s sitting, the dramatic interest was 
enhanced. Nobody could tell what would happen next, 
for both sides were on their mettle, and shrewd thrusts 
were continually being delivered. The fact that the 
public, too, were taking a special interest in the proceed- 
ings was clear from a pronouncement made by the Lord 
Justice-Clerk : 

* Since this trial began,’”’ he said, ‘‘ I have received a 
number of letters, both signed and anonymous, with 
reference to it. I do not read such letters ; and I wish 
it to be understood that the writing of them to a judge 
during the progress of a case is not only reprehensible, 
but may subject the person doing it to severe penalties for 
contempt of court.” 

A good deal of attention was focussed on a witness who, 
from a comparatively minor part, had advanced to a 
leading r6le in the drama that was being enacted. This 
was Mr. Beresford Loftus Tottenham. His was a 
curiously variegated career, for he had at one time held a 
commission in the 1oth Hussars, and had served under 
Valentine Baker with the Ottoman troops. He now called 
himself a “financial agent,” but a more adequate 
description would have been that of professional usurer. 
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“I have an awful lot of irons in the fire,” he once 
wrote. Among them was Major Hambrough. His affairs 
were very much involved ; and Tottenham, in return for 
promissory notes, was allowing him {10 a week. The 
idea behind this apparent benevolence was that the 
indebtedness should eventually be discharged, with sub- 
stantial interest, by Cecil Hambrough, to whom he was 
also making an allowance. 

‘*T had nothing beyond his word that he would repay 
me,” said Tottenham. This promise was in a letter from 
him, declaring, ‘‘ You may be sure I shall never forget 
your having helped me when I come of age.” 

Mrs. Monson, it appeared, had recovered judgment 
against young Hambrough in respect of a sum of £800, 
alleged to be due on account of board and lodging at 
Riseley Hall; and Tottenham, who saw a bargain, had 
purchased this from her for {200 cash. But his benefac- 
tions did not stop there, and he did what he called the 
‘“ necessary financing ’’ when the household was removed 
from Yorkshire to Ardlamont. Full of gratitude for such 
timely help, and acknowledging the receipt of various 
small sums on other occasions, Monson wrote several 
letters to ‘‘ Dear Tot.” 

But “ Dear Tot ’’ was a business man first, and a 
philanthropist afterwards. While he was quite familiar 
with Monson’s affairs, he looked to recouping himself 
when young Hambrough should come into his inheritance. 
It was on this account that he sent a post-dated cheque 
for the purchase of Ardlamont. Thinking, however, 
that he had been perhaps rather precipitate he consulted 
his solicitor and had the cheque stopped. Unfortunately 
for him, a trusting bank-manager in Tighnabruaich so 
far forgot his customary caution as to cash it at sight. 

‘*T am now being sued for this,” he said. 

The next thing to happen was that on the evening 
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of the fateful August 10 Tottenham received a telegram 
from Monson: ‘‘ Cecil had a serious gun accident. 
Come at once.” He went to Ardlamont, and, having 
heard of the insurance policies, expressed the opinion 
(with which Monson agreed) that, since Hambrough was 
under age, the assignments were not valid. For all this, 
however, immediately after the funeral, he submitted a 
claim to the company on behalf of Mrs. Monson. 

‘Why did you do that,” enquired Comrie Thomson, 
“when Monson himself told you that the assignment 
was not good ? ” 

* Well,” was the candid reply, ‘‘ I had arranged with 
him that I was to have £4,000 as my share, and I thought 
there was just a chance of the office settling the claim.” 

‘ Shall I be wrong,” remarked counsel, “in suggest- 
ing that you attempted to—er—bluff the insurance 
company ? ” 

“You would not be wrong. Still, I considered the 
assignment to Mrs. Monson was perfectly valid.”’ 

It was not until the fifth day of the trial that Major 
Hambrough entered the witness-box. In 1890, he said, 
he first met Monson, who agreed to coach his son Cecil 
for the Army. ‘‘ My affairs were embarrassed,” he added, 
“and with my consent Monson virtually took charge of 
them. About the beginning of 1892, however, I took them 
out of his hands. I was not satisfied with him. I thought 
he was acting in his own interests ; and there were also 
the signatures to certain documents and securities that 
disturbed me. I disputed these signatures.” 

Another incident to upset Major Hambrough was with 
regard to the Militia corps in which Cecil was to be 
commissioned. He wanted him to go into the Hampshire 
Regiment, where he had family interest, and Monson, 
obviously wanting to keep the young man within reach, 
took it upon himself to get him appointed to the Yorkshire 
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Regiment. This was characterised by the major as “a 
gross and unpardonable deception.” 

“Did you want your son to stop with Monson?” 
he was asked. 

‘“No. I tried my best to get him back, but did not 
succeed.” 

On the day of the tragedy in the wood, Monson had 
wired : ‘‘ Serious gun accident to Cecil. Prepare for the 
worst. Come at once.’”’ He met the major and his wife at 
Greenock, and told them that Cecil had stumbled in a 
ditch and shot himself. The morning after they reached 
Ardlamont, they accompanied Monson into the wood, and 
saw the place where the body was said to have fallen. 
‘*T was given to understand by him,” declared Major 
Hambrough, “ that my boy had been out shooting alone.”’ 

“You would naturally have been much distressed,” 
suggested Comrie Thomson’s junior, in cross-examina- 
tion, “ when you were told how the accident had occurred. 
Is it not possible that you misunderstood what was said 
to you?” 

But the major would not have this. “My memory is 
very clear,” he persisted. “I was distinctly told that 
Cecil had been out shooting by himself. It was not till I 
left that I learned that Monson and Scott had been with 
him at the time. I asked Monson about this other man. 
He then told me that Scott was so affected that he had 
gone to Glasgow, and was stopping at the North British 
Hotel. I went there, to question him on the subject, but 
the waiters knew nothing of him. On my return to Ardla- 
mont, I reported this to Monson, and he said, ‘I must 
have made a mistake. Scott is still at Tighnabruaich.’ 
I then asked for Dr. Macmillan. Monson said that he was 
also at Tighnabruaich. I did not see him, and I did not 
see Scott.” 

Monson, continued Major Hambrough, told him at the 
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funeral that an insurance policy with the Scottish 
Provident Institution had not been completed. He did 
not, however, say anything about the second policy with 
the Glasgow branch of the New York Company which 
had been completed: and the Town Clerk at Ventnor 
was also emphatic that he had declared to him that there 
were no policies in force on Cecil Hambrough’s life. 


7 


The absence of the elusive Sweeney, who should have 
figured in the dock along with Monson, rather upset 
the case for the Crown. Still, a number of people were 
familiar with him as Davis. The first of them to be 
examined was William Keen, in whose house at Pimlico, 
he, together with his brother George, had lodged. There, 
following his bookmaking activities, he had passed as 
both Davis and Sweeney, but never as Scott. The last 
time he had been seen by his landlord was on August 7, 
when he said he was “ going North.” 

Jumping at the opening this offered, the prosecution 
hinted that this journey implied a trip to Ardlamont. 
The defence, however, held that it might just as well 
have been to a race-meeting at Redcar. 

Monson, it was proved, had introduced this Edward 
Sweeney to different people as Davis; and he had 
borrowed small sums from them which had not been 
repaid. ‘The Turf transactions of Davis also left something 
to be desired. Thus, instead of handing a certain “‘ client” 
£50, the result of a successful bet, he had stuck to it and 
even “ borrowed” another f{10. “I have not seen him 
since,’ lamented this witness, “and I have not had my 
money. I do not know why he has suddenly become 
invisible,”’ 
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The Solicitor-General, who could have made a fairly 
good guess, next turned to George Sweeney. This in- 
dividual had a curious habit of calling himself George 
Hunt, and was employed as “‘ boots ” at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. He said he had last seen his brother in 
September, and thought he had gone to Australia, but 
was not certain. He described him as “a very melan- 
choly young fellow, and on affectionate terms with all 
his relations.”’ 

“Then, why does he conceal his address from them ? ” 
enquired the Solicitor-General. 

‘* Because he does not wish them to know how he is,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ When I last saw him, he was very ill.” 

‘“‘ Have you taken any steps to find out where he is ?”’ 

‘We have written to his friends, but they can’t tell us 
anything. My brother is one of the best and most tender- 
hearted fellows in the world, and his illness has made me 
very anxious.” 

“Then, why does he add to your anxiety by not writing 
to say where he is ?’ 

“* Because he does not want to worry his mother. He 
would not hurt a fly.” 

* Why did you call yourself George Hunt ? ” continued 
the Solicitor-General, turning to a fresh point. 

“That was a joke.” 

“Well, that sort of joke is not very perceptible,” was 
the caustic comment. 

In an effort to link up Scott, of Ardlamont, with 
Sweeney, the Cockney bookmaker of Pimlico, a number 
of witnesses were examined as to his personal appearance. 
Opinions on the subject varied. Thus, according to Dr. 
Macmillan, he “ looked like a clerk”; according to the 
butler at Ardlamont, he “ looked like a tradesman ”’ ; 
according to the housemaid there he “resembled a 
gentleman ” ; and the children’s governess said she “ took 
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him for a Londoner, because his clothes were fashionable 
and he dropped his H’s.” 

The interests of the accused were carefully guarded. 
When a witness wanted to tell the Court something that 
Sweeney had said to him, an objection was promptly 
offered by Monson’s counsel. 

“This,” he pointed out, “is the hearsay evidence 
of a man who is not in the dock, but who is charged with 
the same crime as the prisoner. There is no proof that 
Edward Sweeney is the man who was at Ardlamont; 
and there is no proof that he is dead. Hearsay 
evidence is only admissible of a person who is dead or 
insane.” 

The objection being upheld by the Court, a number of 
police witnesses were then examined. The first of them, 
Sergeant Brockwell, of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, said that, since the beginning of the previous 
September, he had been searching for the man known as 
Edward Scott, and that his description tallied with that 
of Davis. A government reward of {£200 was offered for 
his arrest ; and a couple of local constables arrived from 
Tighnabruaich to help look for him. They stopped in 
London six weeks at the ratepayers’ expense, but returned 
without having found their quarry. Still, their trip was 
not entirely devoid of result, as one individual was arrested 
for the missing man. Unfortunately, it was the wrong 
one, viz., a distinguished cavalry officer who happened to 
be visiting a music-hall. 

A second member of the Argyllshire Force, Constable 
McCalman, said that when he saw Scott leaving Ardla- 
mont on the day of the tragedy, he spoke to Monson, and 
that Monson had disclaimed any knowledge of him. 
This witness was followed by a colleague, who said that 
he had searched Cecil Hambrough’s room and discovered 
a number of cartridges in his jacket. Only one of them 
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fitted a 12-bore gun, and all the others belonged to a 
20-bore gun. 

With the reading of the declarations Monson had made 
to the Procurator-Fiscal at the time of his arrest, the 
curtain rang down on the first act of the drama. 

“That, my lord,’ announced the Solicitor-General, 
‘is the case for the prosecution.” 


8 


Difficult as it was, Comrie Thomson’s task was on 
the whole less difficult than that of the Solicitor-General. 
The Crown had to build up a case founded for the most 
part on hypothesis and suggestion ; the defence had to 
demolish it by pointing out where complete proof was not 
established. Of such proof there was next to nothing. 

The first step was to call witnesses who could give 
particulars of the prisoner’s financial transactions with 
Cecil Hambrough. He was, they deposed, bearing all 
the cost of his board, lodging, and tuition ; and his reason 
for endeavouring to effect an insurance was merely 
to guard himself against loss. Monson knew a Mr. Arthur 
Sebright, a bill-discounter. Under cross-examination, 
this individual cut a somewhat odd figure. He said that 
he did not want to lend Cecil Hambrough money, but he 
did want him to put money into his business. Thereupon, 
he was confronted with a letter from him, acknowledging 
a loan of £300. When challenged on the subject by the 
Solicitor-General, he declared that he had never received 
any such letter. Still, there was, he admitted, an idea 
that, in return for a temporary “ accommodation,” Ham- 
brough should consider the possibility of acquiring a 
partnership when he came of age, and to put down a sum 
of £100,000. 
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‘Was not that a curious proposition,” he was asked, 
“to make a lad of twenty whom you had never seen 
before ? ” 

Mr. Sebright did not think it at all curious. In his view, 
it was ‘‘ business.” 

Miss Edith Hiron, the governess at Ardlamont, declared 
that her employer and Cecil Hambrough were always on 
the best of terms. “ Cecil often spoke to me of his kind- 
ness towards him,” she volunteered. ‘‘ He told me that 
Mr. Monson had given him board and lodging and tuition 
without receiving any payment.” Lieutenant Massey, 
a brother officer of Cecil Hambrough, also said that the 
dead man had always spoken of Monson in friendly terms, 
and that Monson ‘‘ seemed very distressed at his loss.”’ 

The most important witness for the defence was Dr. 
Matthew Hay, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
Aberdeen University. He did not agree with the Crown as 
to the distance from which the fatal shot was fired. In his 
opinion the marks on the trees were a couple of months 
old ; and, further, that they were made by pellets dis- 
charged from a distance of about 60 feet. The deduction 
of 22 feet was, he considered, “ absolutely worthless.”’ He 
also dismissed as comparatively trivial the fact that 
blood was not found in the ditch or on the dead man’s 
clothes. “The injury,” he declared, “‘ could have been 
caused by a gun held by the deceased,”’ and he considered 
that the fatal shot had been fired at a distance of less than 
3 feet. “From the result of my inquiries in this case,”’ 
he said solemnly, “I think that all the probabilities are 
in favour of this being an accidental shot by Lieutenant 
Hambrough himself with the gun he was carrying.” 

As this upset the theory of the prosecution, the witness 
was asked a pointed question. 

“Is your opinion based on the fact that you do not 
know for certain just where the body was found ? ” 
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“That 1s so.” 

“Did you,” continued the Solicitor-General, “ see 
anything at the bottom of the ditch to indicate that a 
body had fallen there ?” 

‘* As to that, I could form no opinion.” 

‘You are not asked to form an opinion,” observed the 
Lord Justice-Clerk. ‘‘ The question is, did you see 
anything in the ditch? ”’ 

‘“‘T did not.” 

Professor Hay was followed by Dr. Saunders, a patho- 
logist. He shared his opinion as to the distance from 
which the shot was fired; and Mr. Tom Speedy, an 
expert on gun accidents, also supported him. 

“Do you think it impossible,” the latter was asked, 
“that the four pellets found in Mr. Hambrough’s skull 
could have produced such a wound by themselves ? ” 

“T think it’s downright balderdash,’’ was the answer. 
“The thing is absolutely impossible.” 

If, to discover whether scorching would result from a 
shot at close quarters, his colleague had fired into dead 
bodies, Mr. Speedy had gone further and had fired 
pellets through his wife’s hair from a distance of only six 
inches. This startling experiment convinced him (and 
doubtless, Mrs. Speedy, as well) that amberite cartridges 
did not necessarily produce such a result. 

Anxious to persuade the jury that the fatality was 
self-inflicted and the result of an accident, the prisoner’s 
counsel called the manager of a firm from whom Cecil 
Hambrough had ordered a gun. “‘'The deceased,’’ said 
this witness, “ was so careless in handling the weapon in 
my shop that I felt sure he would shoot himself before 
long’; and Mrs. Monson’s brother declared that he had 
a habit of carrying his gun at full cock, even when 
scrambling through a hedge. “ It made me quite uncom- 
fortable,”’ he added, “‘ and I often spoke to him about it.” 


€¢ 
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Comrie Thomson had another card up his sleeve. The 
prosecution having declared that it was impossible for 
Cecil Hambrough to have shot himself in the head with 
his own gun, he called a witness to say that it was quite 
possible. This was a Colonel Tillard, who told the 
astonished jury that, while out shooting in India, he had 
slipped, and both barrels of his gun had gone off and 
‘furrowed the flesh of his skull and carried away a 
portion of his ear.”’ Yet he was still alive to tell the tale. 
Further, and despite this disturbing experience, he had 
afterwards walked back to camp unassisted. 

“I suppose,” remarked the Solicitor-General dryly, 
“that it is a very simple matter for a man to fall on his 
gun and shoot himself from the front backwards ? ”’ 

‘Well, it’s what happened to me, any way,’’ said the 
veteran. 


9 


All the evidence, both for the prosecution and the 
defence, having been heard, on the ninth day of the 
long-drawn-out trial, the Solicitor-General rose to 
address the jury. His speech, which lasted six hours, 
was scrupulously fair, but it certainly made the most of 
every point that told against the prisoner. 

“TI have no alternative,” he said in his opening, “ other 
than to ask you to bring in a verdict of guilty on both 
charges in the indictment. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate their atrocity.” 

Counsel for the Crown thought very little of Monson 
as an Army tutor, and still less of him as a financier. 
While nominally preparing Cecil Hambrough for a 
military career, he was, it was pointed out, carrying on 
transactions with his father to the extent of £50,000. 
Yet he was in such an impecunious position that he him- 
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self was compelled to borrow small sums from Totten- 
ham, ‘“‘a gentleman of a somewhat variegated career.” 
Altogether, he was in such desperate straits that, since 
even the laundry bill was not settled, the family washing 
had to be left behind when the household moved from 
Yorkshire to Ardlamont. None the less, he was offering 
insurance companies all sorts of flimsy reasons for 
inducing them to grant him a policy on the life of Cecil 
Hambrough. After several rebuffs, he did get one by 
representing that Hambrough was purchasing the estate 
with money advanced for the purpose by Mrs. Monson. 
This was entirely untrue, as no offer to acquire the 
property had been submitted. 

In another part of his address Mr. Asher had a good 
deal to say about the mysterious and elusive Scott, or 
whatever his real name might be. Although described as 
a ship’s engineer who had come to Ardlamont to examine 
the boilers of a yacht, he busied himself there in a very 
different fashion. According to the Crown, this was to 
cut a hole in the boat from which Cecil Hambrough was 
upset. 

The next points dealt with by the Solicitor-General 
concerned the events culminating in the tragedy of 
August 10, when Cecil Hambrough was found dead in 
the wood at Ardlamont. He dismissed the possibilty of 
suicide, as he also did that of accident. ‘‘I do not 
believe,” he observed, ‘ that there is a man in the jury 
box who could put the muzzle of his gun to the back of 
his head, hold it in position there, and cause the wound 
that killed Cecil Hambrough.” 

Witnesses for the defence had assumed that the body had 
been found in a ditch and lifted on to a bank above. The 
assumption, however, like many others, rested on nothing 
more substantial than the prisoner’s word. The fatal 
wound was caused by a shot from a 12-bore gun, a 
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weapon carried by Monson, whereas Cecil Hambrough 
had carried a 20-bore gun. It was said that they had 
exchanged guns. If so, when and why had the exchange 
been effected? Also, if they had exchanged guns, they 
had certainly not exchanged cartridges. Another signi- 
ficant happening was that, immediately after the tragedy, 
Monson had returned to the house with both guns in his 
possession, and it was not until he had removed the 
cartridges from them that he informed the servants of 
the death. Dr. Macmillan had been misled by him; 
the Procurator-Fiscal had been misled by him; 
and “believing that the fruits of villainy might be 
repaid,” an attempt had been made by him to mislead 
the insurance-company. This last, however, had not 
succeeded. 

“* If, gentlemen of the jury,” were the concluding words 
of the address, ‘ you can find serious, intelligible, and 
honest grounds for thinking that the various facts offered 
by me are quite consistent with the prisoner’s innocence, 
then by all means acquit him. But, gentlemen, if you 
think that they are reasonably consistent with one—and 
only one—result, then your duty to the public and to the 
oath you have taken is to find him guilty of the crime with 
which he is charged.” 

After this, there did not seem much to say for the 
defence. Comrie Thomson, however, had a great deal 
to say. He adopted bold tactics. Deliberately selecting 
what appeared to be the strongest points against the 
accused, he seized upon them and adapted them to his 
own purpose ; and although he admitted the “ numerous 
improbabilities,” he urged that they were really in his 
favour. As, however, he could neither impeach the bona 
fides of the prosecution nor prove his client’s innocence, 
he devoted himself to suggesting that the charges were 
founded on theory and conjecture. 
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Analysing the evidence as to motive, he observed that 
Monson had far more interest in Cecil*Hambrough’s 
life than in his death. This was because everything 
depended on his living until at least his twenty-first 
birthday, since, if his death should occur earlier, Monson 
could not benefit by a halfpenny. Another point alleged 
to be damaging was that Monson had an “ influence ”’ 
over Cecil Hambrough. Counsel saw no particular harm 
in that. Nor was the influence sinister. The dead man 
had written to his mother, “I think you are greatly 
mistaken about Mr. Monson. He has always been 
perfectly straightforward with me.’’ The governess at 
Ardlamont and a brother officer had also testified to the 
cordial terms existing between them. 

As to the shadowy Scott, there was no proof that he 
was identical with Davis or Sweeney, as alleged. Apart 
from this, he had been described as a ‘‘ mild, amiable 
man who would not hurt a fly.” But, even if he had 
been anything else, declared counsel, “the suggestion 
that Monson should have employed him as a witness 
is the most preposterous suggestion I have ever 
listened to.” It was also a fact that, after his dis- 
appearance, Monson was so genuinely anxious to get 
hold of him that he had advertised for him in sixty 
newspapers. 

It was incontrovertible that Cecil Hambrough had 
died of a gunshot wound; and this could only be the 
result of suicide, accident, or murder. There was, argued 
counsel, direct testimony that this death was accidental. 
Gun accidents happened every shooting season ; and Cecil 
Hambrough was known to carry his gun in an unsports- 
manlike and careless fashion, very much as if it were a 
walking-stick. Colonel Tillard had told them how he had 
accidentally wounded himself in the same manner ; and 
Professor Hay and Dr. Macmillan and Dr. Saunders had 
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all declared that the fatal shot could only have been fired 
by the dead man. 

The fact that the medical experts had differed in 
so many important particulars should not, protested 
Comrie Thomson, cause the jury to assume guilt. “ If,” 
he said, “‘ these capable, intelligent, and practical men 
honestly differ, is it for you to adopt an opinion inimical 
to the man charged with these crimes ? ” 

Altogether, an impressive and courageous effort. 
Leaving the domain of logic for that of an appeal to the 
emotions, it ended up with a rhetorical (if somewhat 
theatrical) flourish : 

‘“‘ Before you can return an adverse verdict, you 
must be positively convinced that the evidence compels 
you to find that these crimes have been committed. 
Gentlemen, we are all of us prone to make mistakes. 
I pray you, make no mistake in this terribly serious matter. 
Remember, your verdict is irreparable. What would 
any of you think if some day this mystery should be 
unravelled and demonstrate that your verdict has sent an 
innocent man to his death? Be assured, too, if he is 
guilty, he will not go unpunished. There is One in 
whose hands he is, who is Infallible and Omniscient. 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ ” 


IoO 


The jury had been told by the prosecution that they 
should convict the prisoner, and by the defence that they 
should acquit him. The natural result was that, when the 
time came to hear the summing-up, they were thoroughly 
be-fogged. But the Lord Justice-Clerk was of great assis- 
tance, and steered them in masterly and exhaustive 
fashion through the tortuous and dark places in which 
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the whole case was enveloped. ‘There was, he pointed 
out, no direct evidence, one way or the other. Instead, 
everything was inference and suggestion. Still, so 
long as the various links were sound and properly 
welded together, inference and suggestion could be 
accepted. 

After rapidly reviewing the equivocal financial tran- 
sactions and shifty schemes in which Monson and 
Tottenham had been jointly engaged, with the ultimate 
object of ensnaring Cecil Hambrough—the pigeon 
destined to be plucked by them—he turned to the tragedy 
of August 10. While there had been fraud and dishonesty, 
it was, he said, a long way from dishonesty and lying to 
actual and cold-blooded murder. As to motive, the Crown 
had suggested that Cecil Hambrough’s assignment of his 
insurance policies was the motive animating the accused 
for encompassing his death. But Monson knew perfectly 
well that any such assignment would, until Hambrough 
should come of age, be invalid. Apart, too, from this, 
in criminal matters it was unnecessary to establish motive. 
Still, where all the evidence was circumstantial, it had 
to be considered. ‘If, however,’”’ the jury were in- , 
structed, “motive is displaced, or made even reason- 
ably doubtful, the fact is enormously in the prisoner’s 
favour.” 

As to the actual manner of Cecil Hambrough’s death, 
this was unquestionably caused by a wound inflicted by a 
12-bore gun; and he was known to have carried such 
a gun at times. Experts had disagreed as to the 
distance from which the fatal shot had been fired; 
and there was also much dispute as to where the body 
fell. 

What was described in the summing-up as “the 
great mystery of the case”’ was the connection of the 
man alternatively known as Scott or Davis or Sweeney 
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with the death of Cecil Hambrough. In his lordship’s 
view, this individual had very little, if any, connection 
therewith. He had not been in the boat when the alleged 
attempt was made to drown him ; and he did not have the 
smallest interest in his death. While unfortunate, the 
fact that he had disappeared immediately afterwards was 
not evidence against Monson. As for passing him off as 
an engineer, this was natural, since Mrs. Monson and the 
governess would not scarcely care to meet him in his true 
character as a bookmaker’s tout. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk finished his summing-up with 
an impressive peroration : 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,” he said solemnly, ‘“ you 
have got to travel a path where you must see your way 
clear. You must neither walk through darkness at any 
point in it, nor leap over any obstacle that you encounter 
in it. The path must be a straight one. If you have light 
to the end, so that you can give a verdict for the prosecu- 
tion, then you must give it courageously, though Pity 
with uplifted hands should stand pleading and entreating. 
. . . Do your duty manfully, either in convicting the 
prisoner—if you must convict him—or in acquitting 
him if the evidence does not require you to convict him. 
You have listened attentively to this case. Now you have 
to perform your duty by the Crown and also by the 
prisoner.” 

At seven minutes to four the jury retired. An hour and 
ten minutes later they came back and took their places 
in the box. 

“* Gentlemen, what is your verdict ? ” was the question 
put them. 

*“* My Lord,” announced the foreman, amid a solemn 
hush, “‘ the verdict of the jury is one of Not Proven on 
both charges.” 

Thereupon, and in the legal terminology peculiar to 
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Scotland, “‘ The Court assoilzied the panel.” In plainer 
English, the prisoner was discharged. 
Thus rang down the final curtain. 


II 


The verdict restored Alfred John Monson to liberty, 
and saved his neck from the rope, but it left the riddle of 
Cecil Hambrough’s death in the wood still unsolved. 
Whether the solution were foul play or an accident was 
beyond the power of the jury to decide. All they could 
say, after wrestling with the obscurities and entangle- 
ments enveloping it, was that the prisoner’s guilt had not 
been fully established. 

‘Not proven” is, of course, an anomalous decision. 
Yet, all the facts considered, no other was possible in this 
case ; and, if prejudice be put aside, the verdict that had 
been delivered can—for all that a section of the Press 
dubbed it “the last refuge of a squeamish jury ”’—be 
accepted as justifiable. Undoubtedly, there was a strong 
suspicion against Monson, and a chain of circumstantial 
evidence to connect him with the death of Cecil Ham- 
brough. But a chain of circumstantial evidence is in itself 
not enough, unless every link be sound. Should there be 
any flaw in them, the whole chain snaps. In the elaborate 
theory built up by the prosecution, there were many such 
flaws. 

As so often happens, the “ experts’? had differed 
among themselves, to a remarkable and confusing degree. 
Thus, some of them said that the fatal shot must have 
been fired from a distance of 3 feet, and others put it at 
a minimum of g feet. Again, some of them declared that 
Cecil Hambrough might have shot himself by accident ; 
and others among them protested that this was impossible. 
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Only three individuals could have solved the mystery. 
Of these, the first was dead ; the second had disappeared ; 
and the third was Monson himself. But since—at the 
date of this trial—a prisoner could not give evidence on 
his own behalf, his lips were necessarily closed. 

A man in the dock is never at his best. Monson was 
at his worst there. He had made up half a dozen different 
stories, and had not stuck to any one of them. Thus, he 
had insured Cecil Hambrough’s life, and he had not 
insured it ; he had been carrying a 12-bore gun when the 
tragedy occurred, and he had been carrying one of another 
calibre ; and he had found the body in a ditch, and he had 
found it on a bank. 

The disappearance of Scott was unfortunate. Still, it 
proved nothing, one way or the other. After all, Monson 
wanted no help; and, if he had murdered Cecil Ham- 
brough, it is inconceivable that he would have deliberately 
furnished himself with a witness. Apart from this, his 
interest in keeping him alive until at least June, 1894, was 
much stronger than his interest in his death before that 
period. Of course, he may have had a hidden motive 
for encompassing the poor lad’s death. But motive, 
however pronounced, for the accomplishing of a criminal 
act Is not necessarily proof of guilt. 

Referring to the strain that was imposed upon himself 
throughout the proceedings, Lord Kingsburgh wrote 
afterwards : 

“During my experience on the Bench in the High 
Court of Justiciary, it fell to me to preside at the trial of 
Alfred John Monson for murder, the longest and the 
most protracted inquiry since I joined the profession. I 
went through nine days of anxiety, such as I have never 
experienced before or since. The case was one which so 
bristled with points that one had to watch its course from 
moment to moment, and to take scrupulous care lest the 
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jury be misled by feelings aroused by the disclosure of 
the evil character of the accused. . . . It was all the more 
trying because I felt quite unable to form a determined 
opinion in my own mind. The way never seemed to me 
clear. In the end I was able to feel that I had done 
my best to put the case in a fair light before the jury ; 
and I can freely say that the verdict they returned 
was that which, in all the circumstances, was the safe 
one.”’ 

A few weeks after the echoes of the trial had died down, 
the much-wanted Scott (in his correct name of Sweeney) 
presented himself in London at the offices of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, anxious to sell his “ story.” If he imagined 
that he would be welcomed there, he was mistaken. The 
editor told him to go to the police ; and the police told 
him to go to—well—anywhere he liked. He went to, of 
all places, Edinburgh, and appeared at a music-hall 
as assistant to a conjurer. There was still a warrant 
for his arrest, but the authorities declined to act on it. 
So far as they were concerned, they washed their 
hands of him, and the sentence of outlawry was with- 
drawn. 

As for Monson, it was not long before he also once 
more became “ news ”’ by bringing an action to restrain 
Madame Tussaud’s from exhibiting his effigy in wax, 
cheek by jowl with those of Mrs. Maybrick and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet, it transpired that he had 
sold his gun for £50 to the Marylebone Road Valhalla, 
where it occupied a niche in the Chamber of Horrors. 
Despite, too, his alleged shrinking from publicity, he 
engineered some for himself, by appearing as a lecturer, 
and concocting a pamphlet, Zhe Ardlamont Mystery 
Solved. 'The “ solution,” however, was not very manifest. 

The subsequent career of Alfred John Monson led 
him into devious by-paths. He acted as tout for a 
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disreputable money-lender, who called himself Victor 
Honor, and also Shakespeare and Milton, but whose real 
name had a somewhat more Hebraic ring ; and, as a result 
of joining him in an attempt to swindle an insurance 
company, he went to penal servitude. 


“FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE 


I 


HERE are black sheep among solicitors, as 

among other professions. But by far the 

blackest member of the flock would appear to 

have been one Joseph Hollis Yates, whose widespread 

and nefarious misdeeds sent him in the year 1897 to 
penal servitude for “ the term of his natural life.”’ 

Born in 1861, Joseph Hollis Yates began to earn his 
living as private secretary to a local bigwig, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, and then spent a couple of years as assistant 
master in a grammar school. Since, however, this 
activity offered no prospects to a young man of ambition, 
and being attracted by the law, he resigned the scholastic 
for the legal profession ; and in 1883 became articled to 
a Gloucester solicitor, Mr. F. H. Green. In due time he 
took out his certificate and practised on his own account. 

His practice, however, was small; and, having 
developed extravagant tastes, and wanting the means 
with which to gratify them, he borrowed {50 from a 
youth, Henry Williams, who happened to consult him 
about some business. In return, he gave a bill for this 
£50, which the lender handed to his father. When it 
matured and had to be met, Yates first of all denied 
having received the money ; and then, when pressed, he 
calmly repudiated his signature. He also took the step 
of prosecuting both the father and son at Gloucester 
assizes, charging them with forging and uttering a pro- 
missory note. As there was not a shred of evidence that 
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they had done anything of the sort, they were acquitted ; 
and Mr. Justice Hawkins, delivering himself of some 
sharp comments, declared that the prosecution was 
unfounded and should never have been brought. 

This action, as may be imagined, did Yates very little 
good professionally. Prospective clients fought shy of 
him ; and such business as he had built up soon fell to a 
vanishing point. Pressed by his creditors, he then took 
refuge in the bankruptcy court, with liabilities approach- 
ing four figures and “ assets nil.”” At his public examin- 
ation the Official Receiver animadverted severely upon 
his system of book-keeping. ‘‘ Your debts,” he said, 
‘are comparatively small, and it is possible that you can 
provide sufficient funds to get your bankruptcy annulled. 
By doing so, however, you will not recover your character 
as a solicitor, nor will you make me think you a 
proper person to continue in the practice of your 
profession.” 

A well-meant hint. In the years to come its recipient 
was to have abundant reason to regret not having 
adopted it. 

After this experience, Yates, finding Gloucester too 
hot to hold him, removed to Cheltenham. There he 
is said to have joined a local branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. This, however, is prob- 
ably a misprint for some other and less exclusive 
gathering. 

While at Cheltenham, the newcomer secured a tem- 
porary berth in the office of an established solicitor. 
This gentleman, Mr. A. H. Smith, soon had reason to 
regret giving him a desk, since he found him using his 
name to borrow money from his clients. There were 
limits, even to the good nature of Mr. Smith. This was 
one of them. Yates, accordingly, left Cheltenham under 
something of a cloud. 
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Looking for a sphere that offered a better opening for 
his special talents, Yates fixed his next choice upon 
Wigan. It was not a good choice; and he very soon 
abandoned it for Leeds. There he did better. Never too 
‘ nice,”’ however, in the observance of professional 
etiquette or hampered by restrictions that he regarded as 
troublesome, he developed a habit of touting for clients 
that more than once earned him a reprimand from 
the stipendiary magistrate. There, too, he conducted 
a somewhat equivocal venture, “The Leeds and 
West Riding Debt-and-Rent Collecting Association and 
Insolvent Debtors’ Aid Society.’ This body, at the 
instance of an unsympathetic County Court Judge, who 
registered strong disapproval of its practices, came to a 
swift and sudden collapse. 

Despite his ingenuity in running up bills of costs, 
promoting actions for damages on the flimsiest possible 
evidence, and embarking on various side issues that no 
other solicitor in Leeds would touch, Yates found busi- 
ness anything but brisk. As a result, he transferred 
himself to Liverpool, where he opened an office in Dale 
Street. 

It was during his career in Liverpool that he hatched 
the scheme that was ultimately to bring him to disaster. 


2 


The existence of large accumulations of dormant funds 
in Chancery has ever proved a lure to a certain class of 
solicitors who make a speciality of studying the lists of 
“‘ Heirs Wanted.’’ Among such was Joseph Yates. Scan- 
ning the advertisements that were published from time 
to time in the Liverpool Press, his attention was attracted 
to one that looked promising above the average. This 
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dealt with a considerable sum that, under circumstances 
distinctly out of the common, had fallen to the Crown. 
Put shortly, they were as follows : 

A few years after Waterloo had been fought and won 
a dashing young officer, Ensign Robert Dudley Blake, 
happened to be quartered in Dublin. There the tedium 
of garrison duty was relieved for him by an attractive 
Irish girl, Helen Sheridan. Falling in love with her, he 
carried her off to Gretna Green, where they were married 
* over the anvil.” 

The course of true love did not run very smooth. 
Ensign Blake’s relatives made no secret of the fact that 
they looked on the marriage as a mésalliance. They had, 
perhaps, a certain amount of reason for adopting this 
attitude. The young officer was a man of family, the 
second son of Sir Francis Blake, Bart., of Twisel Castle, 
Durham, and had a considerable fortune of his own; 
while his bride, Helen Sheridan, was the daughter of a 
peasant, living in Connemara, with nothing but her beauty 
and her virtue to commend her. None the less, the union 
turned out a very happy one. 

The years passed ; and, with them, the ensign blos- 
somed into a colonel, and the colonel into a lieut.-general. 
On his death, in February, 1850, at his country house in 
Sussex, he left a legacy of {10,000 to Mr. Gladstone, 
‘as a mark of esteem,’”’ and the bulk of his real and per- 
sonal estate to his widow. Mrs. Blake survived her 
husband for another five-and-twenty years. When she 
died, in 1876, without executing a will, and there being 
no children or discoverable relatives to inherit her fortune, 
the estate, which (consisting of valuable leases, freeholds, 
copyholds, and investments )amounted to nearly £200,000, 
fell into Chancery. As it looked as if it would stop there, 
in 1877 a “friendly action ’’ was entered between the 
Solicitor to the Treasury and the Attorney-General ; and 
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Mr. Justice Chitty ordered that enquiries should be made 
for the whereabouts of possible heirs. 

Following its customary practice in such cases, the Law 
moved in leisurely fashion, and this step was not adopted 
until the year 1883. There was no result. The adver- 
tisements for the next of kin, however, continued to 
be published at intervals. As none were forthcoming, 
the personal estate was, by the exercise of the royal 
prerogative, then declared to belong to the Queen. 

It is, however, the unexpected that happens; and, 
after her Majesty had enjoyed the undisputed possession 
of this windfall for several years, her right to it was 
suddenly challenged. In 1891 a number of individuals 
in Ireland put forward a joint claim to the money, on 
the grounds that they were descendants of one Martin 
Sheridan, the father of the Helen Sheridan who had 
become Mrs. Blake. They were supported by a reputable 
firm of Dublin solicitors, and their claim was carefully 
examined. As, however, it could not be established to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney-General, the petitioners 
were non-suited. 

It was at this juncture that Yates first appeared on 
the scene. From his office in Liverpool he made it his 
business to study the lists of dormant funds and to devise 
schemes for exploiting would-be heirs. He noticed the 
results of this particular action. At the thought of such a 
“plum” as £200,000 lying in Chancery his mouth 
watered. If he could, by hook or by crook, discover 
acceptable heirs, there would be “‘ pickings ”’ for himself, 
or else he did not know his business. 

Enquiring into the matter, he learned that among the 
disappointed claimants to the Sheridan-Blake money were 
a Liverpool family called Sheridan. As this was something 
from which to start, he lost no time in getting into touch 
with them ; and, being quite prepared to add champerty 
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to his other scoundrelism, he drew up a document by 
which they undertook to hand over to him a considerable 
proportion of anything that should be recovered by his 
efforts. As they were all in humble circumstances and 
entirely ignorant of the law, they agreed readily enough. 
The first and obvious step in the programme was to 
link up the Liverpool family of Sheridans with the one 
into which Ensign Blake had married. Yates, accordingly, 
started by going to Ireland, where he interviewed a 
number of people in the district where the ancestors of 
Helen Sheridan had been born. He could get very little 
out of them. Still, he did contrive to get something that, 
with skilful manipulation, could be adjusted to the theory 
on which he was at work. It was one which, unknown to 
himself, was to have far-reaching consequences. 
Having built up his ‘‘ case ’’ on paper, he submitted it 
for counsel’s opinion. In reply, he was told that a good 
deal more would be wanted to induce the Court of Chan- 
cery to accept his Liverpool Sheridans as the rightful 
heirs. He was also told exactly what would be wanted. 


3 


If a rogue lacks evidence with which to support a case, 
he does not scruple to concoct it. Yates, being just such a 
rogue, set to work in deliberate and methodical fashion. 
He provided himself with a number of old books and 
documents and letters and an assorted selection of certi- 
ficates of births and deaths and marriages. As “‘ thorough- 
ness ”’ was his motto, nothing was left to chance ; and he 
even manufactured a special brand of ink which should 
give the spurious entries on these purchases the necessary 
appearance of age. 

His first acquisition was a ‘‘ Family Bible,’ for which 
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he scoured the old bookshops and market stalls of Liver- 
pool. When he had amassed several of suitable age, he 
subjected them to a process of crumpling the leaves and 
staining them with coffee until they resembled veritable 
‘“ antiques.”’ The one among them which he considered 
the best for his purpose he had re-bound in well worn 
calf ; and embellished the fly-leaf with various records, 
in different handwritings, that should connect its original 
ownership with Martin Sheridan. These records included 
particulars of the births, deaths, and marriages of this 
individual’s children and grandchildren. 

On the face of them, these entries certainly appeared 
convincing. Thus, one referred to “‘ My daughter Helen, 
born 5th February, 1800 ”’; and a second, for the year 
1819, read: ‘‘ My daughter Helen, stopping with her 
aunt in Dublin, has run away with a young officer at 
Dublin Castle and has got married to him privately in 
Scotland.”’ There was also a specially important entry, 
purporting to have been added in 1833 by Helen 
Sheridan’s elder brother Patrick, who had left Ireland 
and established himself in Liverpool : 

‘* My father was Thomas Sheridan. He was married to 
my mother Helen O’Connor, 7th January, 1781, and they 
had me born 12th November, 1783. Also my brother 
Thomas, born 9th December, 1781. Also my sister Helen, 
born 25th January, 1799. Officer Robert Dudley Blake 
married sister Helen in Scotland in 1819.” 

Twenty-seven years later, in 1860, this man’s son, 
Patrick Sheridan, also of Liverpool, was shown to have 
added further particulars : 

‘¢ This family account was wrote out by me from what I 
know, and from what I have heard from my grandparents 
and brothers and sisters, and from letters I got from 
America, And I put it down to continue what my father 
began, and because it may be useful to my dear children.” 
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There were some curious discrepancies among these 
various entries. Thus, Helen Sheridan was shown on one 
page to have been born in January, 1799, and on another 
in February, 1800 ; and her father was described as both 
Martin Sheridan and Thomas Sheridan. But, in the 
opinion of Yates, these only added a touch of verisimili- 
tude to the whole. 

A busy solicitor cannot be expected to think of every- 
thing ; and, where this effort was concerned, Yates made a 
slip. It was a bad slip, for, unmindful, or forgetful, of 
the fact that the supposititious owners had to a man (and 
woman) always been ardent Roman Catholics, the 
‘“‘ Family Bible ’’ which he had assembled with so much 
care was a Protestant one. 

This Bible, however, was not the only acquisition. 
Yates’s flights of fancy took a picturesque turn. Forget- 
ting that Helen Sheridan’s father could not read nor 
write, he next bought a copy of an early edition of 
Cowper’s poems, inscribed (by himself) “‘ Martin Sheri- 
dan, his book.’’ He also buried a rusty coffin plate, and 
having dug it up, had it engraved with a tribute to the 
old gentleman’s memory ; and there was even added to 
the collection of “‘ family relics” a sketch of a tomb- 
stone, exhibiting a disconsolate widow weeping and 
refusing to be comforted. 

Having, as he imagined, everything cut and dried, but 
wanting ready money with which to brief counsel, the 
next step in his programme was to draw up an advertise- 
ment. This asked for financial help in prosecuting a 
“claim under a will,” and offered a large return to 
“investors.” Lured by such a bait, a number of people 
subscribed sums of from £5 to {100. 

When, after an interval, one of them evinced anxiety 
at the non-receipt of a promised dividend, he was soothed 
with a plausible letter : 
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‘‘T now have pleasure in sending you copies of further 
documents ; and also a copy of an entry in the old Bible 
and an explanation as to how I got it.” 

The “ explanation ’’ was to the effect that the volume 
had formerly belonged to an unsuccessful claimant during 
the 1891 action, and had been sold to a rag-and-bone 
merchant. Yates said that he had discovered this indivi- 
dual and bought it back from him for £70. “It certainly 
seems to me,” he added, “‘ that this Bible should win the 
case for us. It puts my clients’ descent from Martin 
Sheridan in an absolutely clear line, and fills up the 
awkward gaps caused by want of births and deaths 
certificates.” 

This fresh attempt, however, upon the Blake-Sheridan 
funds was not proceeded with. Just as the initial step to 
get the ear of the Court was being taken, something went 
amiss and the whole scheme had to be abandoned. 

The circumstance responsible for this unexpected 
happening was a simple one, and due to sheer carelessness 
on the part of the chief actor. Among the “ evidence ” 
with which he had provided himself was a silver watch 
of turnip pattern. It looked (and perhaps was) fifty years 
old, and bore the inscription, ‘To her dear nephew 
Patrick Sheridan from his affectionate aunt Helen Blake, 
1866.”’ As an alleged “ heirloom,” a valuable link in the 
chain, if genuine. But it was not genuine, for the watch 
had been purchased by Yates, calling himself ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith.” The jeweller, from whom it was bought had 
erroneously engraved 1896. When it was sent back to 
him, with instructions to alter this to 1866, his sus- 
picions were aroused. Thinking that the article might 
have been stolen, he consulted a detective. As a result, 
his shop was shadowed; and a messenger boy who 
fetched the watch was followed and seen to hand it to 
Yates. 
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Such a valuable clue could not be ignored by the police. 
It put them at once on the track of something else that 
was occupying their attention. Securing a search warrant, 
they paid a surprise visit to Yates (who had long been 
under suspicion with regard to other matters) and 
examined the contents of his office. Having done so, they 
were rewarded by a series of astonishing discoveries. 
Among these, were a second watch, with a similar 
inscription, a packet of letters, another “‘ Family Bible,” 
with Sheridan entries complete, and several bottles of 
specially prepared ink, labelled ‘ neuralgia cure.” 

It was not, however, in connection with his designs on 
the Court of Chancery that Yates was brought to book. 
As the police knew that he might, for lack of evidence, 
wriggle out of such a charge, they preferred another one. 
They had a considerable choice, for, in the intervals of 
concocting bogus pedigrees, he had busied himself with 
engineering various other malpractices. These included 
embezzling money entrusted to him ; withholding funds 
belonging to his clients; forging signatures to wills; 
suborning witnesses ; and committing perjury. 

‘Well, you’ve got me now,” he remarked coolly, when 
the warrant for his arrest was read to him. “ Still, if 
you hadn’t been in such a hurry, I’d have pulled off a 
much bigger thing.” 

This, of course, was an oblique reference to the real 
coup he had in mind, his designs on the Blake-Sheridan 
funds. 

As soon as his arrest had been effected, joint posses- 
sion of his office was taken by the police and his own 
solicitor, Mr. W. H. Quilliam. Under their direction, the 
doors were locked and the desks sealed at the end of each 
day’s examination of the books and letters stored there. 
The number of these was so large, and their contents so 
significant. that it was not until two months had passed 
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that the work was finished and Yates could appear in the 
police-court. Having heard a mass of evidence, every 
word of which was hotly contested, the stipendiary then 
committed him to stand his trial at the forthcoming 
summer assizes. 


4 


The trial of Joseph Hollis Yates, which lasted a week, 
began on May 16, 1897; and, from the issues involved, 
attracted an immense amount of public interest. It was 
presided over by Mr. Justice Wills, who had recently 
sentenced Oscar Wilde; and the prosecution was con- 
ducted by Alfred Tobin and Collingwood Hope, 
instructed by the Town Clerk of Liverpool. 

Yates did not stand alone in the dock. The nature of 
his frauds required a co-partnership in his guilt. He 
had a number of accomplices ; and there were indicted 
with him his managing clerk, George Duff, a second 
clerk, Richard Smythe, a Liverpool police constable of 
nearly twenty years’ service, James Durkin, and an 
insurance agent, Arthur Corke, and his wife Emma Corke. 
Each of them, however, was but a minor trickster in the 
web of conspiracies and plots evolved by the master 
hand of Joseph Hollis Yates. Still, Duff had done more 
than merely abet him. At times he had assumed the réle 
of mentor and shown himself fertile in suggestions as to 
how some of their joint swindles could be carried out. 

All the prisoners, except Smythe, had the services of 
counsel ; and Yates himself briefed William Mulholland, 
Q.C., a barrister with a big practice on the northern 
circuit and well known in Liverpool. His solicitor was 
also a Liverpool man, W. H. Quilliam, an individual 
who, under the pseudonyms of “ Professor Leon” and 
“ Abdullah Bey,’ combined a study of occultism and 
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astrology with that of the law. He was also (according to 
himself) the ‘‘ Sheikh-ul-Islam of England,’’ and, as 
such, conducted the affairs of the “ Liverpool Moslem 
College.’’ It seemed a curious side-issue for a solicitor. 
However, except during the police-court proceedings— 
when he complained of “a contemptible anonymous 
letter which had been sent to his client’s ex-office boy ’’— 
he kept very much in the background. 

The case for the prosecution had been got up with 
great care, and had occupied the Liverpool police for 
more than a year. Hundreds of documents had been 
examined by Inspector Leybourne and his colleagues, 
and depositions had been taken from sixty witnesses. 
A good deal of the evidence amassed during the enquiry 
was said to be circumstantial. It probably was. Still, 
where this matter was concerned, the judge was an 
authority, for he had written a standard treatise on the 
subject. 

The indictment having been read, the first charge dealt 
with was that of conspiring to defraud the next of kin of a 
Mrs. Harriet Thorpe, a Liverpool woman who had kept 
a small restaurant. She had no children and her husband 
had deserted her for some years. In June 1893 she died 
intestate. On the day preceding her death, however, 
she had given a cheque for £1,850, representing the whole 
of her savings deposited in a local bank, to her niece, a 
Mrs. King. The bank, on the grounds that probate had not 
been granted, and that the dead woman’s husband might 
at any moment put in a claim, refused to cash the cheque. 

In this dilemma Mrs. King consulted James Durkin, a 
policeman who had been one of her aunt’s customers. At 
his suggestion she went with him to Yates, who undertook 
to “put things right with the bank.” As a preliminary, 
he induced her to swear an affidavit to the effect that Mrs. 
Thorpe had been a widow at the time of her death and that 
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she was her nearest living relative. This was enough for 
Somerset House, and she was then granted the necessary 
letters of administration. It was also enough for the bank ; 
and the amount which had stood to the credit of Mrs. 
Thorpe was made over to Mrs. King, together with a 
cheque book. 

Yates, who seems to have had a fondness for document- 
ary “ evidence,” then got his new client to sign a paper, 
giving him authority to act for her. This, carefully 
engrossed, read as follows : 


“Re Thorpe, deceased. 


‘TI, Sarah Ann King, hereby authorise and retain 
Joseph Hollis Yates to at once take the necessary steps 
to obtain for me the sum of {£1,840 8s. 7d. given me 
as a donatio mortis causa by cheque by Mrs. Harriet 
Thorpe on June 16, 1893, or to obtain for me a grant 
of letters of administration as to the estate of the said 
Harriet Thorpe.” 


This was the first move in the scheme Yates had 
evolved for enriching himself. His second one, following 
immediately afterwards, was to go to Mrs. King with a 
cock-and-bull story that, ‘to prevent the money being 
kept in Chancery,” she must sign a number of blank 
cheques and give them to him “ to take care of.”” When 
he got these cheques from her, he promptly filled them 
up for various sums in his own favour and drew out every 
shilling to her credit. 

But he did not keep it all to himself, as, contrary to 
his practice when dealing with ignorant and trusting 
women, he let this one have £35. He also handed £50 to 
Durkin, who had brought Mrs. King to his office and 
recommended him as a “‘ good man of business.” If 
these were generous impulses, they were of a solitary 
description. 
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‘‘ Rogues fall out.’”” They did so now. Durkin, dis- 
satisfied with his share of the plunder, grew annoyed and 
demanded ‘“‘ more generous treatment.”” When he did 
not get it, he wrote Yates a threatening letter : 


** May 1, 1894. 

‘‘ Dear Sir: I have waited patiently for an interview 
with you ; but, as you disregard me, I think it as well 
you should understand me. 

“From what I can see of it, you look on me as a fool. 
Just understand very clearly that doesn’t suit me. It is 
diamond cut diamond with us now. 

“‘I want you to appoint a time at your office, so that 
you can respond both to Thorpe’s relatives and also to 
Mrs. King. Remember, £1,800 is a large sum of money ; 
and when she was got by you to sign those cheques it 
was for the purpose of settling bills, and not to let you 
draw out the entire amount in the bank. It can easily 
be seen who they were made payable to; and the 
small amount received by me will strengthen the 
enquiry. I am not going to keep anything back. I shall 
tell them everything ; and you will be astonished to 
hear of certain facts about yourself that are in my 
possession. 

“I will wait until next Friday for a letter or inter- 
view. Failing one, I shall call upon the proper people. 


‘JAMES DURKIN.” 
This letter, being regarded as a piece of bluff, added 


to the fact that the writer himself happened to be 
involved, was ignored by its recipient. 
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In the conduct of his various malpractices Yates had 
allowed for most things, but not for all. One for which 
he omitted to provide was the sudden and dramatic 
reappearance of Mrs. Thorpe’s husband, who was 
understood to have been lost at sea. When, however, he 
suddenly turned up in Liverpool and began to make 
embarrassing enquiries about his wife’s “ bit of cash,” 
Yates hit on a fresh expedient. This was to have the letters 
of administration to Mrs. King revoked and granted to 
William Thorpe. The fact that this scheme involved the 
committing of perjury and the swearing of another false 
affidavit did not stand in his way. Accordingly, he took 
Mrs. King and Thorpe to London and went with them 
to Somerset House. The authorities there were agreeable 
to the new proposal and prepared the fresh documents. 
Since, however, it was necessary for the applicant to have 
a couple of bondsmen, the ever helpful Yates produced 
them. The first was an undertaker’s tout, described as a 
‘timber merchant,”’ and the second was his clerk, Duff, 
who, in order that he might be considered eligible for the 
purpose, figured as a “‘ hardware dealer.” 

When Thorpe asked for “a bit on account,’ Yates 
flourished various documents in front of him and 
demanded that he should put his signature to them. 
Being a sailor (and apparently a more than usually simple- 
minded one), he did as he was told. Among these docu- 
ments, which were filled up by Duff, was a receipt for 
the balance of the £1,850, “less expenses,’ that was 
supposed to have gone to Mrs. King. This receipt read : 
“I, William Thorpe, otherwise Alfred Thorpe, of 56 
Loudoun Square, Cardiff, do hereby acknowledge to 
have received from Joseph Hollis Yates, Esq., of 101 Bale 
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Street, Liverpool, solicitor, the balance constituting the 
estate of my late wife, Harriet Thorpe.”’ 

A second document, to which he also put his signature, 
ran as follows : 

‘I do hereby, after hearing a full explanation, abso- 
lutely ratify and confirm every act, deed, and thing done 
by the said Joseph Hollis Yates in and about obtaining a 
grant of letters of administration of the estate of my said 
wife to her niece Harriet King, and subsequently obtain- 
ing a revocation thereof and applying for a grant thereof 
to me.” 

Although he was given promises by the dozen, Thorpe 
was disappointed in the matter of receiving any cash. 
In fact, beyond a trip to London and several drinks at 
the expense of “his solicitor,’”’ all he got was a couple 
of sovereigns. Having liquidated his windfall in the 
approved fashion of Jack Ashore, he solved a difficulty 
that would very soon have arisen by returning to Cardiff 
and dying in hospital. Still, he had relatives ; and there 
was a strong prospect that these relatives would want to 
know what had happened to the balance of Mrs. Thorpe’s 
estate. As a matter of fact, one of them did want to 
know. This was her brother-in-law, who visited the 
office and asked a number of awkward questions on the 
subject. He was unaware, however, that Thorpe was 
dead ; and Yates took care not to enlighten him. 

In this juncture Duff was sent off to Cardiff, with Mrs. 
King, to identify the body and arrange for the funeral. 
He would appear to have found one of the medical 
officers at the hospital a little difficult, for he wrote to his 
employer : 


** Got some dinner for Mrs. King and self. Went to 
the hospital. Nothing there belonging to Thorpe, 
except his clothes. You must wire me some money for 
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the interment. Horrible weather, raining after the 
fashion of a second deluge. 

‘* Dr. Griffith here is a perfect fool. Gave him your 
telegram, authorising me to act. Had to cross-examine 
him severely, to learn sufficient for my purpose. I 
understand that Thorpe was stubbornly headstrong to 
the last, and refused to give any address to the hospital 
people. Until I get back, the game you must play is 
to keep his death dark, and tell everybody that he is 
still alive and that we are busy looking for him.”’ 


Yates approved the suggestion. As an additional- 
precaution, however, he got Mrs. King to swear another 
affidavit to the effect that she had seen him hand over 
all the money to Thorpe in a London hotel, and he 
himself wrote out a fresh receipt purporting to bear his 
signature. 

A great deal of trouble and risk had been taken by 
Yates to show that Thorpe had been settled with in full. 
If, however, he had known the real position of affairs, he 
would have found that 1t was unnecessary, since the 
returned wanderer was not the next-of-kin. This was 
because, following form, he already had a wife somewhere 
else when he led to the altar the woman who had passed 
as Mrs. Thorpe among her neighbours in Liverpool. 

Mrs. King, who narrowly escaped finding herself in the 
dock with the other prisoners, was a witness for the 
Crown. Under examination by the prosecution, she had 
an odd story to tell. Her aunt, Mrs. Thorpe, she said, 
had kept an eating-house in Liverpool, and Constable 
Durkin was a customer there. When she told him that 
she could not get Mrs. Thorpe’s cheque cashed, he had 
volunteered to help her. This he did by taking her to 
Yates’s office. She herself drew nothing out of the bank, 
and was unaware that Yates had filled up and cashed the 
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cheques she had signed on his instructions. She also 
told the judge that she had not read the affidavit in which 
she swore she had seen Yates pay William Thorpe the 
balance of her aunt’s estate. 

‘ J suppose,’ remarked counsel, astonished at such an 
admission, ‘‘ you would sooner be in the witness-box 
than in the dock ? ” 

* Of course I would.” 

* Well, then, why did you sign this document, knowing 
that it was untrue ? ”’ 

‘* Because I did not understand it properly. It wasn’t 
read over to me first. I trusted Mr. Yates and did what 
he wanted. He was a solicitor, and all my friends told 
me he was a perfect gentleman.” 

** And you believed them ? ”’ 

‘Yes, I did. If one can’t trust a solicitor, who is one 
to trust ?”’ 

Instead of attempting to grapple with this problem, 
counsel had a question to put to the detective, Inspector 
Leybourne, who had conducted the preliminary enquiries. 

‘‘ Was not a warrant issued for the arrest of Mrs. King 
on the same charge as the one against the other prisoners?” 

‘‘ 'Yes,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but the warrant was after- 
wards withdrawn.” 

“Why was that ? ” 

“The solicitor for the prosecution withdrew it,’ inter- 
posed the judge. “‘ He had a very good reason for adopt- 
ing such a step. You must remember, he fulfils a public 
function.” 

‘* As your lordship pleases,’’ returned counsel. “I will 
go on to something else. I should like the witness to tell 
me what Durkin said when he was arrested.” 

He said, “ I did not conspire with any felonious intent. 
All that I did was by the direction of Mr. Yates, as my 
employer.” 
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To the obvious disappointment of Mr. Tobin, who 
wanted to cross-examine them, the defence did not call 
any witnesses. On behalf of Yates, however, Mulholland, 
Q.C., urged that no actual fraud had been brought home 
to him. It was not, he said, the business of the defence 
to fill up the gaps left by the prosecution, and he, for his 
part, declined their challenge to demolish the suggestions 
of conspiracy that had been advanced. As for Mrs. King, 
she was, he declared, a ‘‘ tainted witness,” and not by 
any stretch of language the ductile material in the hands 
of others she had represented herself to be. With regard 
to Duff, the plea was submitted that ‘“‘ anything he had 
done had been done in the course of his duty as managing 
clerk to his employer ” ; and the most that could be said 
for Durkin was that ‘‘ he had no knowledge of the law, 
and considered himself fully entitled to get something 
extra from Yates for introducing a client to him.” At the 
same time, counsel ventured on a prophecy with respect 
to this prisoner. ‘‘ His appearance in the dock,” he 
declared, ‘‘ is a sheer farce, and he will not be convicted.” 
The prosecution, it was urged, had “‘ imported an air of 
mystery into the case.”’ Yet the affair of the will had been 
dealt with in a “thoroughly business-like manner.” 
Three and a half years after Thorpe’s death a solicitor 
was suddenly called upon to explain certain matters 
arising out of it. He was not, however, allowed to give 
evidence on the subject, and “‘ his trusted clerk ’’ was in 
the dock beside him. As for the letters that Duff and 
Durkin had sent their employer, “ they must be looked 
at without prejudice.” 

Unimpressed by these sophistries, the jury of hard- 
headed Liverpool citizens found a verdict of guilty 
against all the prisoners. There being, however, various 
other counts still to be dealt with, sentence was postponed 
until the whole trial should be completed. 
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The next count submitted by the prosecution was that 
of forging a will. Yates, it appeared, had, in his capacity 
as a solicitor, recovered a sum of £360 on behalf of a 
certain Mrs. Williams, ‘“‘a woman of weak intellect,” or 
‘of somewhat dull intelligence,” as it was more politely 
put. He then induced her to appoint him sole executor of a 
will by which she left all her property to a niece, Ellen 
Catherine Williams. On her death, Yates secured 
probate, but he did not hand over the money. When the 
legatee applied to him for it, he set up what he alleged 
was a later testament, leaving the property to somebody 
else, a Liverpool barmaid called Nellie Hutchinson. This 
second will, however, had been written by himself and 
copied for him by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Emsley, on a 
half-sheet torn from one of his office books. It was not 
difficult to show that it was spurious, since it happened 
to have a grease mark which corresponded with a simular 
mark in the book from which the page had been removed, 
and the jagged edges also coincided. 

Mrs. Emsley was quite candid as to her share in the 
transaction. 

“* Mr. Yates asked me to copy out what he had written,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ I thought I would be doing him a good turn, 
and that I might as well earn a few pounds that he 
promised me for helping him in his business.”’ 

‘* And what did you get ? ’’ enquired the judge. 

“*T got nothing, my Lord.” 

The evidence of the mysterious Nellie Hutchinson was 
to the effect that Yates, who, she knew from his visits to 
the public-house where she served behind the bar, had 
asked her to call at his office. When she did so, he told 
her that a sum of money had been left her by a Mrs. 
Williams, a woman whom she had never known. 
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What happened next ? ” she was asked. 

f* Yates’s clerk, Mr. Duff, took me along to a com- 
tiffeioner for oaths. I kissed a Bible and signed something. 
I don’t remember just what it was, and I didn’t 
understand it.” 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“‘ After a time I got a bit suspicious about the business. 
It looked fishy. I talked things over with my married 
sister. We went to see Mr. Yates, and I said I would 
not swear a pack of lies to suit him.” 

‘“‘ And what did he say to that ?”’ enquired the judge, 
looking interested at this fresh development. 

“He said, ‘You are a pair of precious fools to let a 
chance like this slip of making a bit for yourselves.’ ”’ 

A third count arose automatically out of this one; and 
in this Yates and Richard Smythe were charged jointly 
with forging and uttering an [OU and committing 
perjury. According to the prosecution, when Mrs. 
Williams died, Yates had sworn an affidavit that her 
estate was only worth {144. Miss Williams, the niece 
who was to have benefited under the first will and had 
received £20 “‘ on account,” then pressed for the balance. 
It was not forthcoming. When her father also began to 
exhibit interest in the non-arrival of the promised 
cheque, Yates wrote to him: 


“Your daughter has been to see me several times, 
and I have informed her that, there being a defect in 
the will of the deceased, I am not yet in a position to 
wind up the estate.” 


To cover himself, as he thought, he then invented a 
bogus debt which should swallow up any possible balance, 
and wrote to Miss Williams : 


“ As executor, I have just had a claim for £160 from 
the estate of Mrs. Mary Williams, deceased, due to one 
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J. R. Smythe, in respect of money lent and interest. 
Unless this amount is paid forthwith, a writ will be 
issued by him against you and myself. Will you please 
come to my office and let me have your views ? ” 


Being fully convinced that her aunt had never borrowed 
anything from anybody, Miss Williams, instead of acting 
on this suggestion, consulted her own solicitors. When 
they took up the matter with him, Yates, adopting an 
injured air, wrote to them as follows : 


Mrs. Mary Williams, deceased. 


“Your client is of course quite at liberty to take any 
proceedings she likes. I think, however, that, if you 
knew all the facts, you would consider any such steps 
as she threatens to be very unwise. My position is, as 
executor, I have had a claim made upon me for a sum 
in excess of the value of the estate. I invite your client 
to confer with me, and the only reply I get is a 
peremptory demand for an account. Has not your 
client told you that I have had notice of the existence 
of a previous will ?”’ 


Always fertile in resource, the next step adopted by 
Yates was to get his clerk Richard Smythe to forge an 
IOU to the amount of £160. Having done this, he 
calmly instructed another firm to serve a writ on himself 
and Miss Williams, telling them that he would not enter 
a defence, but would let judgment go by default. “ The 
real fact is,” he added with an air of candour, “there 1s 
no possible defence.”’ 

This was a cunning trick. It was, however, not quite 
cunning enough. The solicitors representing Miss 
Williams trumped it by obtaining an order that Yates 
should produce his accounts. Questioned by the regis- 
trar, he then said on oath that the 1O U had been given 
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to Smythe by Mrs. Williams, and that he himself, as 
executor, had repaid the money to him. The prosecution 
declared this to be perjury. After consulting with his 
counsel, Yates accepted this view and short circuited 
matters by pleading guilty. 


7 


In the fifth and last count of the catalogue Yates was 
indicted together with George Duff and Arthur and 
Emma Corke. The specific charge was that of “ feloni- 
ously forging and uttering a will purporting to be that of 
Mrs. Mary Ann Redwood.” On her death, in 1895, this 
woman’s two sons (the elder of whom was, by her first 
marriage, John Kelly) had, as the next heirs, employed 
Yates to take out letters of administration; and, at his 
request, they also supplied him with specimens of their 
mother’s signature. 

This was enough for Yates’s purpose. Having by this 
time had plenty of practice, he set to work and concocted 
a fresh will, which Arthur Corke and his wife attested as 
having been signed by Mrs. Williams in their presence. 
Under its terms, the original document was revoked ; 
and all the property, together with some bonds and build- 
ing society shares, was left to a nominee of his own, a 
mysterious woman called Catherine Rooney. 

Until they began to press him for the letters of adminis- 
tration they had instructed him to procure, Yates said 
nothing about this second will to Mrs. Redwood’s sons. 
Then he had to say something. He said a good deal. 
His answer to their enquiries was: ‘The people at 
Somerset House must not be hurried. They are a Govern- 
ment office, and do not like being stirred up. Also, they 


tell me they are sick of being continually asked questions 
on the subject.” 
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If the Somerset House authorities had their dislikes, so 
had John Kelly and his half-brother George Redwood. 
What they disliked was this attitude of Yates. Accord- 
ingly, they told him to go to London himself and “ see 
into things.”” He went there, with Catherine Rooney for 
a travelling companion, to prove the will he now pro- 
pounded and secure probate. This he effected without 
any difficulty. 

While his master was in London, Duff, “ keeping an 
eye on things ” in Liverpool, wrote to him: 


“You might help matters along by saying that the 
legatee was leaving England this week, or anything else 
that suggests itself to your fertile brain. I consider it 
most desirable for you to send me a letter or telegram 
to-morrow, instructing me that, if Kelly or Redwood 
call, Iam to tell them that the delay is caused by unfore- 
seen difficulties which you will explain to them on your 
return to the office. Armed with this, I shall be able 
to satisfy them, and, at the same time, prepare them to 
think that something unexpected has occurred. This, 
together with Corke’s admission to Redwood, will be 
of great use subsequently. 

‘You might add that you will come back as soon as 
the investigation is completed. You need not, however, 
put off your return to-morrow, as already planned. 
You could stop at Fairfield or Llandudno, and I could 
discuss things with you. Also, arrange that the hotel 
people in London send me a wire on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, telling me that you are still detained. 
These wires will show Redwood and his brother that 
you are in London, and will keep them quiet. Be sure 
to tell the hotel Boots to send off the wires each morning 
at 12 o'clock. A trifle will make him careful. Yours, 
etc., GEORGE DurFr.”’ 
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Like master, like man. Altogether, an ingenious little 
conspiracy. 

The first of the suggested telegrams was duly 
despatched from London by Yates himself: ‘“ Unfore- 
seen difficulties in the way of securing prompt settlement. 
Hope to overcome. Full explanation on my return to the 
office.” 

The “‘ full explanation ” given to Kelly and his half- 
brother by Yates was that a second will, which left 
nothing at all to them, had been propounded by some- 
body else. In support, he showed them a document, 
worded as follows : 


‘“*J, Mary Ann Redwood, hereby give and bequeath 
unto my friend Catherine Rooney, out of pity for her, 
and because my sons have been unkind to me and have 
already had enough from me, all my property of every 
description. I also appoint Catherine Rooney my sole 
executrix,”” 


Naturally enough, the two sons, who had looked upon 
themselves as the lawful heirs, were much disappointed 
at this unexpected development. When, however, Yates 
suggested that they should endeavour to upset the will, 
alleging insanity on the part of their mother, they did 
something else. What they did was to consult a firm of 
solicitors, Messrs. Macdonald, in Manchester, and 
instruct them to commence proceedings to recover the 
money paid over to Catherine Rooney. When the firm 
wrote to Yates for the documents in the case, he wrote 
back that he was “‘ taking counsel’s opinion.” As Messrs. 
Macdonald could not get from him a copy of the actual 
case that was said to have been submitted, and were tired 
of having dust thrown in their eyes and being put off 
with all sorts of excuses, they started an action. Just 
before it was heard, however, Mrs. Rooney, who would 
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have had to answer some awkward questions, was, in the 
name of Catherine Farrell, shipped off to Canada by 
Yates. Still, her absence did not do him much good, as 
the document under which she had benefited was pro- 
nounced by an expert in handwriting to be a forgery. 
This was Thomas Gurrin, who said that, on instructions 
from the public prosecutor, he had examined the will 
purporting to be that of Mrs. Redwood. It was, he 
declared, written and signed by Catherine Rooney. 

“In my opinion,” said counsel, “this woman was 
merely a tool of Yates; and, since they witnessed the 
will, Corke and his wife were parties to the fraud.’”’ That 
they had both been in his office on the day it was drawn 
was shown by a significant extract from his diary: 
** Arthur Corke and lady seen here by appointment.”’ 

With characteristic carelessness, Yates had forgotten to 
destroy this diary. He would appear, however, to have 
been rather a forgetful person, as he once instructed Duff 
to enquire of the London hotel where he stopped 
with Mrs. Rooney if he had left his umbrella behind 
him. 

It transpired that George Redwood had written to 
Somerset House for a copy of the will by which his mother 
was alleged to have left all her property to this woman. 
When he received it, he asked Mrs. Corke to explain how 
she had come to sign as a witness. 

‘* She almost lost her breath with fright when she saw 
it,’ he said. ‘‘ She would not tell me anything.” 

Arthur Corke, it was shown, had endeavoured to 
‘touch ’’ Mrs. Redwood’s sons. He had gone to them 
and said, ‘‘ Iam working hard to get your mother’s money 
for you. How much are you going to give me for my 
trouble ? What about £20?” It was when they said, 
“Nothing about £20, or anything else,” that he figured 
as a witness to the spurious will. 
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George Redwood’s wife was asked by the prosecution 
if Mrs. Corke had said anything to her about this will. 

“‘ She came to my house,” the judge was told, ‘‘ and 
said to me, ‘If I wait here all night I must see Mr. 
Redwood. I am very sorry that my husband and I ever 
had anything to do with this business. My husband has 
done a lot of dirty work for Mr. Yates in his time.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ Did you,” was the next question, “‘ ask if she knew 
Mrs. Redwood ° ” 

*¢ Yes, I did, and she said she had never even seen her.”’ 

‘* Yet she witnessed her signature. How did she come 
to do that ?”’ 

A difficult question to answer. Still, his client, said 
counsel for Mrs. Corke, had acted under the coercion of 
her husband. Thereupon, he was told by the judge that, 
while married women were held to do various improper 
things under such coercion, it was a novel point to him 
that this doctrine was applicable to attesting signatures 
they had not witnessed. 

Although a considerable amount of evidence on the 
subject was heard, the full measure of Yates’s criminality 
was never plumbed. ‘The series of offences with which 
he was charged only touched the fringe of it. During 
their work in unravelling the web of conspiracy he had 
engineered, the Liverpool detectives had discovered par- 
ticulars of twelve other frauds he was busy maturing at 
the time of his arrest. In answer to the judge, however, 
counsel for the prosecution said it was not intended to 
proceed with any further indictments. 


8 


The case for the prosecution having closed, counsel 
for the defence did their best to demolish it. They had a 
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bad case, but they put up a good fight. On behalf of 
Yates much rhetoric (and more than a touch of fustian) 
was expended in submitting that “ guilty knowledge, 
such as the law required,” had not been proved. There 
was nothing, it was argued, but suspicion to connect 
him with the Redwood will; he had not received any 
money from this will ; and there was no actual proof that 
the compromising letters written by two of the prisoners 
had ever reached him. As for Duff, it was urged that he 
had merely been ‘‘ perhaps somewhat over zealous in the 
business interests of his employer.” 

All this was simply beating the air, an attempt to 
throw dust in the eyes of the jury. The learned judge 
soon took its measure ; and in his long and exhaustive 
summing-up he did not conceal the opinion he had 
formed. It was distinctly adverse to the accused. Counsel 
for the defence, he said, had submitted that they were at a 
disadvantage, ‘‘ because their mouths were necessarily 
closed.” This, he told the jury point-blank, was “‘ stuff,”’ 
adding that, “ while they could not give evidence, they 
could, if they had elected to adopt such a course, each 
have made a statement from the dock.” That they had 
not elected to do so was, he considered, significant. 

With this expression of opinion to guide them, the 
jury did not take long to make up their minds. Having 
retired for half an hour, they found all the accused 
guilty, but, on the charitable assumption that she had 
acted in wifely obedience, they recommended Mrs. 
Corke to mercy. 

Before sentence was pronounced, the prisoners were 
asked if they had anything to say. 

Yates said nothing ; and Durkin and the two Corkes, 
thinking this a good example, followed it. Duff, however, 
being less tongue-tied, took the opportunity of making a 
long and hypocritical speech. In the course of this he 
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protested that his letters referring to the business of the 
Thorpe and Redwood wills were written ‘“ without any 
guilty motive behind them”’; that he was ‘‘ unaware 
that anything wrong was going on ”’; that he had a “‘ clear 
conscience ’?; and that, “‘ withdrawn from the world, 
and in the horror of his solitary cell, this comforting 
reflection would sustain him.” But, although he 
protested that “ his conscience was clear,’’ he would not 
admit that it was also curiously elastic. As a final effort 
to soften the heart of the grim and impassive figure on the 
Bench, he handed up a bundle of testimonials, crediting 
him with 20 years’ good character. When, however, 
the learned judge (who regarded the genuineness of these 
documents with obvious mistrust) enquired if he wanted 
to know what the police had to say on the subject, he 
withdrew them. As for Smythe, all he could plead was 
that “‘ he considered his employer to be a man of honour, 
and had accordingly carried out his instructions un- 
questioningly.”’ 

The speeches had been delivered ; the verdict had been 
given ; the moment was now at hand when the curtain 
would fall on the last act in the long-drawn-out drama. 
Mr. Justice Wills had the reputation of being a severe 
judge, a Rhadamanthus in ermine, especially when 
dealing with a case of abuse of trust by the occupant of a 
fiduciary position. As he turned towards the dock, 
everybody in the crowded court wondered what sentences 
he would think fit to impose. They were soon to be 
enlightened. 

Addressing Yates first, Mr. Justice Wills delivered 
himself of some caustic comments. His career, he said, 
had been from start to finish a ‘“‘ tangled web of wicked- 
ness and fraud, carried out in all its details with sinister 
ingenuity and unblenching hardihood.” He had “ re- 
volved in an atmosphere of perjury,” and had “‘ suborned 
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one individual after another.”” He was directly respon- 
sible for bringing into the dock five others, “ who, but 
for him, might have been decent members of society ”’ ; 
and, “ having got these unhappy people into his power, 
he had compelled them to continue their evil practices by 
threats of consequences to themselves if they attempted 
to cut adrift from him.”’ Still, these accomplices were not, 
pointed out his lordship, unsophisticated dupes. Duff, 
at any rate, was as full of viciousness and cunning as his 
principal ; and “‘ a man who had boasted that he knew how 
to forge a will and make it look old ” could not be 
regarded as a novice in crime. His letters, too, were those 
of “‘ one very wicked man to another very wicked man.”’ 
For him to say that his conscience was clear when he 
wrote these letters showed that his conscience was of an 
unsatisfactory material; and the letters he had written 
were, ‘‘ with their lies and suggestions, of a sort that could 
scarcely have been surpassed by Yates himself.’’ As for 
Durkin, the ex-constable, he had betrayed his trust and 
also dabbled in blackmail ; and, as such, had been found 
guilty of “a series of gross, abominable and elaborate 
frauds.” Finally, where Smythe was concerned, the 
judge held that he had deliberately forged two wills and 
endeavoured to screen the transactions of Yates; and, 
since he was a man of experience, his plea that he had 
been tempted by his employer fell to the ground. 

Holding these opinions, Mr. Justice Wills could scarcely 
do less than pronounce what he described as ‘‘ exemplary 
sentences ’’ on each of the prisoners. In doing so, he 
dealt first with the one among them he regarded as the 
leading criminal. 

* Joseph Hollis Yates,” he said, in accents that struck 
a chill among all that heard them, ‘‘ you have been con- 
victed of a series of crimes that go far beyond even my 
considerable experience of human depravity. On account 
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of the forgeries you have committed you must go to penal 
servitude for the term of your natural life ; in addition, 
you will have seven years’ penal servitude on account of 
the perjury you have committed, and two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour on account of your conspiracy.” 

‘‘ For the term of your natural life! ’’ An appreciable 
shudder swept through all in the crowded court. 

“‘'The doom passed upon this man,”’ says a barrister, 
“caused a profound sensation. On hearing it, the 
measure of self-possession with which he had been 
listening to his lordship’s remarks deserted him. He 
broke down utterly, and was led staggering from the dock, 
supported by warders.” 

Although severely dealt with, the others among the 
accused got off more lightly. Thus, Duff received ten 
years’ penal servitude ; and Richard Smythe and Arthur 
Corke five years’ penal servitude. There were also passed 
sentences of two years’ imprisonment with hard labour on 
Durkin, and of six months’ on Mrs. Corke. 


9 


If the sentence on Yates was, as the judge had said, 
“exemplary,” it was—all things considered—not out of 
proportion to the scoundrelism of which he had been 
convicted. The measure of this was almost incalculable. 
A conscienceless rogue, undermining the very fount of 
justice and not shrinking from unblushing perjury to 
secure his nefarious ends, he had practised a Machiavel- 
lian system of fraud during a long term of years. He was 
no Robin Hood, preying on the wealthy. His victims were 
for the most part poor and ignorant individuals who 
trusted him because of his professional standing. He 
had fleeced them callously, not scrupling to pocket quite 
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pitiful sums when larger ones were unprocurable, Hence, 
it might have been thought that he was beyond any 
measure of sympathy in respect of the retribution that 
had befallen him. Yet this was not so, for a flood of 
criticism and protest followed. 

‘Many of your readers,” ran a letter on the subject 
that appeared in a Liverpool journal, ‘‘ have probably 
heard of the notorious Judge Jeffreys. He would seem to 
have his modern counterpart in the person of Mr. 
Justice Wills ”; somebody else declared that he “ was 
quite shocked and staggered at the barbarity that had 
rolled glibly off his lordship’s lips’; and an “‘ M.A. 
(Cantab) ’’ was of opinion that, ‘‘at the most, Yates 
deserved about six months.”’ 

A Gloucester organ was also very indignant. 

“ This preposterous sentence,” said a furious editorial, 
“is an example of the crying need for the setting up 
of a court of criminal appeal among us. To allot a man 
the terrible doom of penal servitude ‘ for the term of his 
natural life * must necessarily transform him into one 
more sinned against than sinning. Upon what principle 
such a dreadful penalty is justifiable we are at a loss to 
conjecture . . . At one period of his career, our public- 
spirited fellow-townsman, Sir Thomas Robinson, took 
on Joseph Hollis Yates, then an intelligent young man 
on the threshold of his professional work ; and Sir Thomas 
and others equally prominent in the county would be 
serving the cause of justice by bringing their influence 
to bear to mitigate one of the most improper and 
iniquitous sentences that ever came under our notice.” 

Sir Thomas and his colleagues, however, ignored the 
suggestion. They probably felt that Yates, after all, had 
only got his deserts. This opinion, too, was shared by the 
writer of a leading article. ‘‘ When one considers,” 
declared this authority, ‘the almost phenomenal dis- 
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honesty and recklessness of the man, and the wrongs he 
inflicted upon his victims, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Justice Wills could not have fairly exercised less than 
his maximum of punitive power.’’ A similar view was 
recorded in the comments of a legal journal: “ It cannot 
be said,” was its conclusion, “‘ that, although undoubtedly 
severe, the requirements of justice have been in the 
slightest degree overstepped by the penalty awarded 
Joseph Hollis Yates.” 
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LORD BALFOUR: 
An Official Biography 

f Bix life of Lord Balfour by his niece, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, will, 

without question, be acclaimed as the most important biography of 

this year. Mrs. Dugdale was specially chosen by Lord Balfour to 
write his life, and she has had access to all Lord Balfour's official 
memoranda and private papers and the rare privilege of the help of many 
of Lord Balfour's intimate friends. From the private papers of the 
most distinguished, the most discussed and least understood statesman of 
modern times, Mrs. Dugdale has quoted freely, and reveals for the first 
time the inner history of outstanding political and social events in which 
Lord Balfour played a decisive part. 

Mrs. Dugdale has quoted from a mass of private papers and 
from long and intimate conversations with Lord Balfour (who was 
regarded as the most brilliant conversationalist of his day) which reveal 
and explain one of the most baffling and contradictory personalities in the 
whole history of British politics. In Lord Asquith’s words Lord Balfour 
was “by universal consent the most distinguished member of the greatest 
deliberate assembly in the world’”’, and these volumes reveal the qualities 
that raised him to that great position. 

It is revealed in detail in this book how a man regarded by all as an 
austere dilettante could become the strongest, most respected and most 
hated secretary for Ireland ; how a great intellectual, once described as 
being as “languid as a lily’, more suited to the study than the public 
arena of politics, became one of the greatest of our Prime Ministers and 
the dominating force in the counsels of the Conservative Party. 

Illustrated. In 2 vols. 255. each. 


b 
MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 


Ihe most important biography , 
of the year 
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Reminiscences 

ew women can have enjoyed a life so interesting, so full of contrast 

over a period of nearly fifty years, as Her Highness the Ranee of 

Sarawak. 

The wife of the only White Rajah in the world, Her Highness 
the Ranee has enjoyed wide experience of life both in England and in 
Sarawak, and in this fascinating volume, culled from old diaries and 
scrap-books, she writes of the memories which come crowding to ber 
from the years. 

There are stories here of her childhood ; of dancing classes at Windsor 
Castle before Queen Victoria ; of shoots in Windsor Park with the 
Kaiser and King Edward. We are told of the first meeting with the 
Rajah of Sarawak, of her betrothal and marriage, her first visit to 
Sarawak and of her experiences in that land. Illustrated, 18s. 


HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


a 
The Rape of Melpomene 


i be well-known novelist, Anthony Gibbs, son of Sir hse Gibbs, 
decided that his life had been neither sensational nor adventurous 

enough to warrant an autobiography. He thought, nevertheless, that a 
book relating to his remarkable time spent in the wonderland of the 
fils industry would be both amusing and interesting. And so he has 
written of his association with the famous people of the films—Alexander 
Korda, George Grossmith, Merle Oberon, Oliver Baldwin, André 
Charlot, Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, and many other stars 
of the screen. Illustrated, 185. 


ly 
ANTHONY GIBBS 
Author of London Symphony (8th thous.), Young Apollo (8th thous.), The New 
Crusade (5th thous.) 





a 
An Autobiography 

O* of the most brilliant of musical conductors today, Dr. Weingariner 
has, in the last few years, endeared himself to a wide circle of music 
lovers. The story of bis life is a fascinating one, illuminating a 
great personality and a great art. Illustrated, 18s. 

by 

DR. FELIX WEINGARTNER 
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Our Marie: 
A Life of Marie Lloyd 


bis is not a book concerning Marie Lloyd alone, it recalls people to 

your mind who have contributed for years to your enjoyment. Here 

are Bransby Williams, Dan Leno, Alec Hurley, Charles Coborn, 
Harry Claff, Georgie Wood—to name only a few of the “close-ups” which 
are presented to you on the pages of this book. 

This fascinating biography is not written by someone who has only 
“heard this”, “been told that”, or “‘read the other’. It is written by a 
well-known novelist who was one of Marie Lloyd's personal friends, and 
in the making of it her sisters, her brothers, and her many admirers 
have contributed recollections and stories. 


Naomi Jacob says : 


“This is not primarily my book at all. It’s a joint effort on the 
part of everyone who loved Marie to give a complete and true picture 
of her to the public who regarded her as their own adored comedienne. 
I have tried to analyse a difficult and complex character, to show ber as 
she really was, and to make her live again for her audiences. For Marie’s 
sake, I hope that this book will draw the largest audience that wonderful 








artiste ever had.” Illustrated, 185. 
by 
NAOMI JACOB 
Author of Me: A Chronicle of Other People, Me in the Kitchen, etc. 
— ap 


Memoirs of a Million Ocean Miles 


S" Edgar Britten, who has recently been honoured with the coveted 
command of the great new liner, the ““Oueen Mary’’, has bad a most 

unusual life from the moment he ran away to sea at the age of eighteen. 
He remained in sail for ten years, joining the Cunard Company in 1901. 
Throughout the War he was engaged in transport and hospital ship 
work, and since then he has commanded, among other ships, the 
““Mauretania’’ and the “ Aquitania’’. 

Sir Edgar has figured in many dramas of the sea, and his reminis- 
cences make enthralling and vivid reading. Illustrated, 185. 


yy 
SIR EDGAR BRITTEN 
(Commodore of the Cunard-W bite Star Fleet) 
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Eldorado in the Making 


s she had grown up Olga Tchernoff had seen the contrast between 

ber stately Russian home and the surrounding peasants’ cottage, and 

her sympathies had gradually veered towards the revolutionary spirit. 
During the war she was living in a villa in Italy surrounded by friends, 
exiles, revolutionaries, and a young peasant girl. She later travels to 
Russia, relating her first impressions, the unrest of the people and the 
reception of the peasants’ delegations by her husband, Minister Tchernoff, 
a Social Revolutionary. 

Viwidly she recalls the situation in Petrograd before the upheaval 
of the Communists, of which her husband was President, the tragic 
sitting, and the dissolution of the Assembly by force. A terrible scene 
as then unfolded—an armed struggle of Social Revolutionaries with 
Communists on the Volga. 

Victor Tchernoff, bis wife, and children, are hiding in Moscow amid 
the horrors of the Military Communism, famine, and the Red Terror. 
While her husband escapes, Olga Tchernoff and her children live to 
endure terrible hardships in Russian gaols and to bring home tragic 
stories of the men and women who shared their miseries. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
OLGA TCHERNOFF 
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Reminiscences 


Me in several places in the “Seven Pillars of Wisdom’, 
Jafar Pasha has a great deal of new information from an entirely 
new angle on the great campaign about which so much has been 
written by T. E. Lawrence and other Englishmen. A Bagdad: officer 
from the Turkish Army, Ja’far Pasha has seen distinguished service in 
the German and Turkish Armies, and was chosen by Enver to organize 
the levies of the Sheikh el Senussi. He was captured by the British, 
escaped, and was recaptured. Realizing he was on the wrong side, he 
offered his services to King Feisal, who granted him a prominent position 
in his regular troops. A distinguished man and a brilliant tactician, bis 

reminiscences form an important contribution to the Arab question. 
In 2 vols. Illustrated. 185. each. 

by 
HIS EXCELLENCY JA’FAR PASHA, EL ASKERI 
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Reminiscences of Fifty Years 
fF? men have lived a more active or a more varied life than Sir Max 
Pemberton. His novels, of which there are nearly sixty, have thrilled 
millions, and he was a pioneer in both cycling and motoring ; he has 
known some of the greatest cricketers, footballers, and oarsmen of our time. 
Associated, then, with many branches of activity during the last 
jifty years, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume of reminiscences 
Sul of amusing anecdotes and experiences. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


Will Rogers 


ith the tragic air disaster involving the deaths of Wiley Post and 
Will Rogers, the world lost a fine actor and a great personality. 
Onze of the most popular of men in Hollywood and a star who bas 
endeared himself to the whole world, it is quite apparent that Will Rogers’ 
life provides an almost ideal field for the biographer, and Mr. O’Brien 

has done well in presenting a life-like and sympathetic portrait. 
Illustrated, 185. 

by 
P. J. O'BRIEN 


The Story of a News-Hunter 


Ai Harmsworth (Lord Northeliffe) once said that William Colley 
was the best all-round journalist he had ever met. Well known as 

“Bill”? by three generations of journalists around Fleet Street ; 
Rue de Louvre, Paris ; and Herald Square, New York, he has been 
associated with the “‘Standard” and “Evening Standard”? since he left 
Carmelite House over twenty years ago. 

He has attended most of the big Conferences since Versailles, was 
present at the surrender of the German Fleet, and was the first journalist 
to fly the Channel. 

His colleagues have included Mr. Walter Fish, editor of the “Daily 
Mail”, H. V. Morton, Percy Watson of the “Morning Post”, F. 
Mansfield of “The Times”, Sir Perceval Phillips, Norman Angell, 
Hamilton Fyfe, and many others still prominent in tournalism. 

Illustrated, 185. 
by 
WILLIAM COLLEY 
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Chords of Remembrance 


Co of the late Sir Hubert von Herkomer, Mathilde Verne tells 
us that every member of her family of ten brothers and sisters is 

musical, and that she herself studied under Clara Schumann. Some 
of her relatives are associated with Oberammergau, so her whole life bas 
been in a circle of musicians and devoted, beyond everything else, to music. 
Her book is dedicated to H.R.H. the Duchess of York, whose musical 
education was placed in her hands for many years. The author writes 
clearly and with great knowledge of classical music and the performance 
of it by great artists in the nineties and up to the present day. She tells 
of painters, and of distinguished salons, and relates many witty and 
charming anecdotes of the brilliant people who attended them. 

We read of the travels and adventures (including an earthquake) 
of a young English musician in Mexico, Cuba, Klondike, Buenos Aires, 
and California. And in Europe she writes vividly of the brilliant life 
of Monte Carlo. Above all is the joy of music and the romance of 
teaching, and indeed there are few better equipped than Mathilde Verne 
to bring these home to the reader. THustrated, 18s. 


by 
MATHILDE VERNE 





Burgomaster Max 


Dw 1935 Burgomaster Max, whose indomitable heroism during the 
World War stirred the hearts of men, celebrated his Jubilee as 
Burgomaster of Brussels. 

In this fascinating and exciting volume the authors record for the 
first time the full story of Brussels under German military administra- 
tion, and the undaunted courage of its famous Burgomaster in his defence 
of the city and his four years’ captivity. 

The main bulk of the writing has been undertaken by Mr. Millard, 
a well-known journalist, from diaries, notes, and letters supplied by 
Asguste Vierset, an old personal friend of the Burgomaster and his 
Chief of Staff for many years. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
AUGUSTE VIERSET, 
in collaboration with 
OSCAR E. MILLARD 
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A. History of Lloyds 


O” of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with rare 
critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. Straus’s 

fascinating and authoritative biography is an event of importance. 
To the ordinary man Lloyds is a synonym for efficiency, but the reader is 
here taken far afield and is shown how, from the humblest beginnings 
in a London coffee-house, this great company, linking land and sea in a 
world-wide net, has become a household word from Jobn o’ Groats to 
the Horn. 

The authorities at Lloyds are putting all their archives at Mr. 
Straus’s disposal, with a result that his history will be a full and detailed 
one with much interesting new material and with a clear explanation of 


exactly how Lloyds works today. Illustrated, 18s. 
by 
RALPH STRAUS 


The Fair Prince 
Tbe Story of The Forty-Five 


6 Bas short account of the Rising of 1745 was written at the personal 
request of an inhabitant of Glenfinnan (where the Prince’s Standard 

was raised in 1745) for a short, explanatory pamphlet to be sold to 
visitors to the Memorial. The many admirable books written on the 
subject are too long, and (many of them) too expensive, and there was a 
very real demand for a “‘guide-book” which should convey the information 
asked for in a concentrated form. It is an introduction—and an introduc- 
tion only—to a fuller study of the last romantic adventure of a star- 
crossed race of kings. 

The character of Prince Charles Edward Stuart is one which is of 
especial interest to twentieth-century students who no longer allow them- 
selves to be influenced by the distortions of Whig historians governed by 
personal prejudice, for he was the first democratic prince. In a callous 
and selfish age he was remarkable for humanitarianism. He loved and 
understood the poor man. His life was a failure—as men count fatlure— 
but his memory is green yet in the hearts of men and women in Lochaber 
and the West. IS. 

by 
ETHEL BOILEAU 
Author of Turnip A (z9th thous), When Yellow Leaves... (25th thous.), 
be Arches of the Years (20th thous.) 
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Thomas Lyttelton : 
The Portrait of a Rake 


pf a large and comprehensive collection of eighteenth-century letters 
and the attestations of such famous personalities as Chatham, Burke, 

Temple, Shelburne, and Lord Bath, Reginald Blunt has drawn a 
vivid and life-like portrait of Thomas Lord Lyttelton, distinguished 
from his father as “the wicked Lord Lyttelton’’. Tom Lyttelton, at 
any rate up to the closing years of his short life, was frankly a blackguard, 
but not differing a great deal from many of his contemporaries who 
attained to high position. But that was not all. Though his mis- 
demeanours were reprobated in a chorus of obloguy by most of his con- 
temporary chroniclers, his outstanding abilities were admitted even by 
those who exposed his moral delinquencies. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
REGINALD BLUNT 


Gentlemen! Old Bach is Here 


MM: Cunliffe Owen’s book is in no sense a documented biography, but 
an imaginative portrait, an attempt to bring as close as possible that 

long-vanished and delightful day when the greatest composer of all 
time was pouring out his music upon the not always appreciative town of 
Leiprig. It is also a picture of a man who was supremely great in 
himself apart from his art, and a refutation of those who claim that 
genius is stifled by the conventional standards of life and must be allowed 
to pursue a path of its own. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
CUNLIFFE OWEN 
Author of The Phoenix and the Dove, etc. 


Historic British Ghosts 


6 he difficulty which Mr. Sergeant experienced in the compilation of 
this original and diverting volume was not in finding the ghosts, but 
in deciding where to stop. The Tower of London, he found, was full 
of them, and so was Hampton Court and many other great buildings. 
An impressive procession of ghosts glides eerily through these thrilling 
pages. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
PHILIP SERGEANT 
Author of A Century of British Chess, Anne Boleyn: a Study, etc. 
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Dramas of the Law 


FP” sheer unadulterated drama nothing in the world of the theatre 
equals the programme offered in the Law Courts. There is boxed 

the entire compass: tragedy, spectacle, romance, comedy, and, some- 
times, even roaring farce. 

Horace Wyndham has discovered a number of causes célébres 
whith have, so far, eluded the delver in this particular field of research. 
Among his examples are the astonishing legal action in which figured 
Daniel Dunglas Home (Browning’s “Mr. Sludge, the Medium’), who 
attempted to wheedle out of a foolish old woman a large sum of money ; 
the case of Lady Twiss, whose “presentation” at Court was—under 
circumstances that set ail mid-Victorian tongues agog—abruptly can- 
celled ; of the historic quarrel, with its odd repercussions, between 
Robert Buchanan and Rossetti; of Mabel Wilberforce, a pushing 
“‘gold-digger”’ convicted of perjury ; of the shattering of Love’s Young 
Dream, when the editor of a matrimonial bureau was himself sued for 
breach of promise by one of his clients; and of the still unsolved 
“Ardlament Mystery”. Altogether, a well-seasoned dish, prepared by 
an expert hand. 

Well known for his meticulous attention to relevant detail, and an 
eye for the witty and human episodes that are the spice of such books 
as these, Horace Wyndham has here set on record an amazing and quite 
unique chronicle of strange dramas ; the more interesting for their 
obscurity. Illustrated, 18s. 

by 
HORACE WYNDIIAM 
Author of The Magnificent Montez, The Mayfair Calendar, Famous Trials Retold, etc, 


Nikolaus II 


tthout a doubt this is one of the most exhaustive biographies of that 
lovable, weak, and unhappy figure—the last of the Czars. Written 
in that strong and vivid style so reminiscent of the biographer Alfred 
Neumann, the author presents a complete and sympathetic picture of the 
irresolute monarch with his leaning towards fatalistic mysticism, his 
childish vanity, curiously coupled with an inferiority complex, and his 
sudden panics. Illustrated, 18s. 
by 
ESSAD BEY 
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Second Fiddle: 
A Life of Admiral Lord Collingwood 


Fv Tyneside schoolboy is led to believe that Trafalgar would have 
been lost but for Collingwood, but nothing, save Thackeray's reference 

in the “Four Georges’, is available for them to form a picture of the 
man. He is for them a portrait in stained glass, out of drawing, grotesque. 

When several years ago his monument at Tynemouth cracked and 
was in danger of falling, Geoffrey Murray was struck by the irony that 
no one was anxious to pay for perpetuating the paragon’s memory, and 
he began collecting material for this sympathetic portrait. Collingwood, 
though several years Nelson’s senior, played “‘second fiddle” to the naval 
genius from their first meeting as lieutenants in the West Indies until bis 
friend’s death at Trafalgar, when he succeeded to the command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 

In writing this biography Geoffrey Murray has been actuated by 
motives of particular interest and sympathy ; and shedding, as it does, 
new light upon a little-known, but nevertheless famous, character of naval 
history, there is no doubt that it will be widely read and as widely 
discussed. Illustrated, 18S. 


by 
GEOFFREY MURRAY 


Death of an Empire 
The first authentic and intimate account of the life of Karz IV, last of 
the ruling Hapsburgs 
Ke IV, a young nephew of the great Francis Joseph, at the latter's 
death in November 1916 was called to the throne of the Hapsburg 

Empire in the middle of the Great War and with no experience of 
rulership. 

Not only did he find himself embroiled in war, but called upon to 
govern an Empire composed of no fewer than eleven different and differing 
nationalities, all eager for separation. It was a task as colossal as it 
was hopeless. 

The book has all the glamour of a novel—love, hatred, tragedy— 
but it is a real life-story set in Royal circles, showing the pitiful frailty 
of human endeavour amid the splendour of the most ornate Court in 
Europe. .A young man ruling fifty-five million warring subjects, trying 
to stamp into stillness an earthquake. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
IMRE BALASSA 
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Women of the French Revolution 
Armes the women who played leading parts in the tremendous and 


sombre drama of the French Revolution were empresses and queens ; 
Zirls from great houses to girls from the gutter ; beauties, blue- 
stockings, and blood-suckers. The women, moreover, except during two 
periods, dominated the scene and imposed their will upon the men. Two 
leaders only—Robespierre and Napoleon—rejected feminine guidance 
and drove women out of politics. In both instances women played a great 
part in their ruin. 
All the wit, beauty, and intrigue of these stirring days is here revealed in a 
struggle between partisans, each fighting for life as well as for ideas, and 
eath dependent, throughout, on the ebb and flow of events and the whims 


of strong men raised to ephemeral power. Illustrated, 18s. 
| by 
DR. ROBERT McNAIR WILSON 
ae an ener te ee a rupee ma 


British Witches and Wizards 


ew writers are better fitted for the writing of this strange book than 

Mr. Sergeant, with bis eye for fascinating and unusual detail, his 

ability to re-create the past with vividness, and his facile pen. In 

his search for ghosts he realized that there were many other curious things 

about which few facts have been brought to light. Illustrated, 18s. 
by 


PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
Author of A Century of British Chess, Anne Boleyn: a Study, etc. 


= & 
Rhiza Khan 
Wiss Khan, the Persian Peter the Great of today, must be com- 

paratively unknown to English readers, but his story makes fascinating 

reading in spite of its obscurity. The author depicts the amazing 
feudal chaos of old Persia ; Rhiza’s coup ; the farcical constitution ; 
the crushing of feudalism, and Rhiza’s enormous achievements on the 
scale of Alexander the Great. There are many strange and amusing 
details, such as the telegram of the Persian Clergy to the Shas, 14,000 
words long ; and the Rhiza Khan (standing six foot three) thrashing 
with his own hands a mullah who objects to Rhiza’s wife wearing 
Exropean clothes ! Iustrated, 125. Gd. 


by 
ESSAD BEY 
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Cuckoo in Kenya 


Nees journalift and traveller, Major Foran has received wide 
praise for his last enthralling travel book, ““Malayan Symphony”. 
None of his readers will be disappointed ‘yy “Cuckoo in Kenya’. 
He brings the scene vividly before our eyes and has much new information 
to impart. Illustrated, 185. 
by 


W. ROBERT FORAN 
Author of Malayan Symphony, etc. 


Rays from the Far East 


(Translated from the German by GERALD GriFFIN) 

“RY from the Far East”? tells of a twelve months? leisurely trip through 
China, Korea, and Japan. The author jots down a thousand-and-one 
droll tratts about the various countries in the Far East which he 

visited, and his incidental comments on the social, economic, political, anp 

cultural peculiarities of those peoples are exceedingly piquant. Wath him 
we see the Great Wall of China, experience his reaction to a two minutes’ 
earthquake in Tokio. His comments on the Japanese police ; on hotel 
life in Japan ; and on the public baths in that country, are replete with 
scintillating humour and the vividness of detailed observation. 

Illustrated, 155. 

by 
RICHARD KATZ 
Author of Loafing Round the Globe 
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Big Game § booting in Manchuria 


Be is a trapper. He is a Russian of scientific mind, a born 
naturalist, and lived in the virgin, marshy forests of Manchuria for 

thirty years. He has written a most delightful series of short sketches 
in which he describes his meetings with the Tiger, the dreaded king of the 
“Taiga”’, and other wild beasts roaming in the jungles. The descriptions 
of these encounters are intensely thrilling, and can only be compared with 
the vivid stories with which Fenimore Cooper enthralled the world. 
Besides the thrills, his sketches of Manchurian wild-life, and of the trappers 
there, are knowledgeable and nae described. Illustrated, 185. 


N. A. BAIKOV 
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Winners by Magic 


his is probably one of the moft unusual volumes of “Racecourse 
Reminiscences” ever published. There are no “new stories of famous 
devotees of the Sport of Kings’, no “enchanting pictures of a gay 
Ascot crowd”, but the extraordinary story of a man who left the counting- 
house of a firm of shipbuilders to seek adventure in the highways and 
byways, the racecourses and the retreats of crooks. In company with one 
“Lofty” the author entered a strange world peopled with unusual men and 
women whose curious methods of earning a living, together mith the habits 
and exploits of many kinds of crooks, form the theme of this book. 
Racecourse swindles from the man who “lives by his ears’? to Holy 
Mike who now sells lucky charms instead of dope, are exposed, and readers 
are initiated into the many ways in which racecourse crowds are deceived. 
There are race-gang stories, fights with “razor mobs’’, and meetings with 
high-class crooks. The author tells us that the ways and means of 
disposing “‘swag’’ form an interesting chapter. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
MICHAEL FANE 


One of the Crowd 


fies theme of John C. Goodwin's latest book is the London crowd. 
For many months the author mingled with crowds of all types in order 

to amass material for this volume. He mixed with crowds as diverse 
as those at the Club Row dog-market, at a Fun Fair, and at the Marble 
Arch, and the groups he observed ina West End club, at a Society wedding, 
and at the Royal Academy. He also conducts the reader, in imagination, 
to sporting events and to a sitting of the House of Commons itself— 
everywhere, in fact, where there is a crowd. 

These chapters are not a mere collection of photographically recorded 
incidents. They are impressionistic sketches in which the reader is 
constantly aware that the author is skilfully hinting that there is something 
beneath the surface. With a frontispiece, 16s. 

by 
JOHN C. GOODWIN 
Author of The Rainbox, The Zig-Zag Man, Diamonds and Hearts 
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TRAVEL, ADVENTURE & SPORT 


My Pygmy and Negro Hosts 
(Translated from the German by GzraLtp GrirFmn) 

pw Schebesta, the brilliant ethnologist, supplies in this book a 
thrilling sequel to his “Among Congo Pygmies’’, in which be gave so 
vivid a picture of those diminutive folk of tropical Africa. He now 
introduces us to the half-breed pygmies, the offspring of negro fathers and 
Pygmy mothers, and gives very vivid glimpses of the mutual economic inter- 
ependence of negroes and pygmies, in which the former play the role of 
agriculturists and primitive industrialists, while the latter are still 
nomad huntsmen.  Schebesta has studied closely the superstitions, the 
system of morality, the ethical code, the folk-lore, and the primitive 
culture of both negroes and pygmies, and his research is both fascinating 
and valuable. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
PAUL SCHEBESTA 
Author of Among Congo Pygmies 


American Big Game Fishing 
fhe is a finely produced and beautifully illustrated book with many 
colour plates that will appeal particularly to the connoisseurs among 
jishermen. There are eleven contributors, all well-known authorities 
in America. 
A limited edition of 100 copies, with many beautiful illustrations, 


‘ £5 5s. 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY, Erc. 


With the Italians in Abyssinia 


A book of the greatest importance by one who has had opportunities 
denied to the great majority of correspondents who have been dealing, 
and are dealing, with the grave situation confronting the world today. 
Mariel Currey has been granted special facilities by Signor Mussolini 
Jor studying Italian colonial methods in Eritrea. “I am just leaving for 
Eritrea,” she wrote tous a few months ago. “‘I am going in a transport, 
and have been given a permit for which over 100 journalists have been 
kicking their heels in Rome for weeks.” 
From this book one is enabled to view the conflict from a new angle. 
It deals with undeniable facts ; it is authoritative. Illustrated, 18s. 


b 
MURIEL CURREY 
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Siberia 
Historical, Economical, and Political Survey 
AS V. Baikaloff is well qualified to write this authoritative 
survey of Siberia. Descendant of an old Russian-Siberian family of 
Cossacks, he has taken an active part in the Russian liberation move- 
ment, and in 1917 stood as a candidate for the Pan-Russian Constituent 
Assembly. Illustrated, 185. 
by 
ANATOLE V. BAIKALOFF 


Company Finance 


poe as a novelist, as a journalist, and as one of the most expert of 
writers on financial matters, Collin Brooks contributes one of the 
soundest and most comprehensive volumes on Company Finance yet 
written. He covers the whole range of the subject and reduces its com- 
plications to terms easily understood by all. 35. 6d. 
by 
COLLIN BROOKS 


SPIRITUALISM 


Devilish, but True 


D.: Dearden tries to show that Spiritualism is merely a modern 
representative of Witchcraft, and that the two are simply the ancient 
and modern interpretations of certain errors to which the human mind 
has been exposed throughout the ages. With this in view he gives 
accounts of incidents from the literature of Witchcraft and Spiritualism 
respectively, He goes on to describe some cases which have come under his 
own observation and which, while apparently of a supernatural character, 
are capable of being explained along perfectly well-recognized psychological 
lines. He tells of bis own experiences at a seance and of the lives of one 
or two of the outstanding mediums and Spiritualistic investigators. 
Illustrated, 155. 


by 
DR. HAROLD DEARDEN 
Author of Sub Women are Dangerous, Queer People, etc. 
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M IS C E L L A N E O WV S§ 


What shall we Name the Baby? 


T’ choose a name for the baby is not only a delightful problem, but a real 
responsibility. If well-sounding and appropriate it may be a lifelong 

asset ; if ill-selected a lifelong handicap. This book—the first 
authoritative one on the subject at a popular price—is intended as a 
suggestive guide. 

It lists over 2500 selected boy and girl names, comprising not only 
the standard given names, but a large number of excellent and unusual 
ones culled from recent “Social Registers’? and other modern sources. 
The male list particularly includes many surnames which are already in 
use and are becoming increasingly popular, to vary the customary monotony 
of masculine first-names. 

The editor, Winthrop Ames, famous theatrical producer, was often 
asked to invent suitable stage-names for young actors and actresses, and 
he came to make a hobby of collecting given names and investigating their 


significance and derivations. This book is the result. 5S. 
by 
WINTHROP AMES 
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Abyssinia : 


W hat 4 Stars Foretell 


poem Jor his birthday forecasts, and his prophecies of many national 
and world events which have been fulfilled, R. H. Naylor now turns 

his attention to the Italo-Abyssinian War. Though news of the 
war has almost ceased to be of front-page importance, no one can overlook 
the issue. R. H. Naylor has been correct about the future in the past 
and nobody should miss his ne prophecies. 6d, 


R. H. NAYLOR 
(of the Sanday Express) 
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The History of Religion 


7 anonymous editor of this volume is a well-known expert and an 
author of great repute. His collection of the various Creeds of Great 
Britain will be a somewhat unique one supplying a great need. 
The claims in this comprehensive and illuminating volume are set out 
quite impartially, and readers can judge for themselves of their value. 
Illustrated, 185. 
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Oe A Book of Old Ballads 


Compiled and introduced by BEVERLEY Nicuo1s and illustrated 
with 16 coloured plates and numerous black-and-white illustrations, 
by H. M. Brock, R.I. 
gs. 6d., and De Luxe Edition, 195. 6d. 
Special limited edition of 250 copies, signed by Beverley Nichols and 
H. M. Brock. 425. 

Compiled by 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
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The Modern Rake’s Progress 


85 Gd. net. De Luxe Edition, 155. 

AA special Limited and Signed Edition, 255. 

Demy 4to size, with 12 three-coloured plates and printed throughout in 
two colours. 


by 
LOW AND REBECCA WEST 
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Hounds 


155. De Luxe Edition, 305. 
Special Limited Edition signed by Mr. Lioyd, 425. 


by 
T. IVESTER LLOYD 
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Hunting Sketches 


With an introduction by James Borpz, M.F.H., and drawings by Rosert BAL 
I§s., 215., ad 305. 


by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
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The History of Tom Jones 


With illustrations in colour and black and white by W. R. S. Srorr 
In two volumes, boxed, 155. the set. De Luxe Edition, 305. the set. 
A special Limited Edition, signed by W. BR. S. Stott, 425. 


by 
HENRY FIELDING 
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The Country Wife 


Decorated in colour and black and white by Sreven Spurrier, R.I. 


A special Limited Edition of 1000 copies, signed by Steven Spurrier, 
315. Gd. net. 


by 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 
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Fun Fair 


A Book of Collected Drawings 
os. Gd. net. De Luxe Edition, 215. 


Special Limited Edition of 250 copies, signed by Fougasse, 318. 6d. 
by 
FOUGASSE 
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Absurdities 


A Book of Collected Drawings 
6s. net. De Luxe Edition 12s. 6d. 
Special Limited Edition of 250 copies, signed by Heath Robinson, 255. 
yy 
HEATH ROBINSON 
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Considered Trifles 
6s. net. De Lace Edition, 125. 6d. 
Special Limited Edition, signed by H. M. Bateman, 255. 
by 
H. M. BATEMAN 
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The Romance of London’s River 


Illustrated in black and white by Faanx H. Mason, R.I. 
21s. 


by 
JAMES A. JONES 
Author of Wonderful London Today 


Sport 
“And there’s the humour of it” 
Ordinary edition, 9s. 6d. De Luxe Edition, 215. 
Limited and signed edition, 315. 6d. 


by 
G. D. ARMOUR 


Of The Imitation of Christ 


With eight colour plates and many black-and-white decorations by T. H. Rosmson 
Ordinary edition, 155. De Luxe Edition, 305. 


Limited edition, signed by the artist, 425. 








by 
THOMAS A KEMPIS 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
A to Z 
TIME - TABLES 


LONDON to ALL BRITAIN 
and ABROAD 
by 
TRAIN, COACH, AIR, @ SEA 


“Undoubtedly the cheapest and most complete guide 
to modern travel yet published.’ —Sunpay REFEREE. 


“Tt was not until yesterday that I discovered the 
first really comprehensive time-table, a foolproof 
affair for the likes of you... all that its title 
promises for eighteen-pence . . . contains all the 


Fireside traveller needs... 997 blissful pages.” 
—Spike Hughes (Datty HERALD). 


Place a twelve months’ subscription 
order with your newsagent now 
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